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1  Statement  of  the  Problem  Studied 


The  ARO  AI  Research  and  Education  Grant  was  initially  awarded  to  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  June  1984,  and  renewed  in  October,  1989.  The  AI  Center  was  established  to  integrate 
and  coordinate  our  various  research  efforts  in  AI  in  which  we  have  excellent  strengths.  The  key 
thrusts  were  in  the  following  areas:  1)  Natural  language  processing:  language  and  speech;  2)  Ma¬ 
chine  perception  and  robotics:  exploration  and  perceptual  development;  3)  Task  oriented  computer 
animation;  4)  Programming  structures  for  databases  and  knowledge  bases;  5)  Parallel  processing 
in  Artificial  Intelligence. 

2  Summary  of  the  Most  Important  Results 

•  Computer  Graphics  and  Animation 

A  long  range  goal  has  been  to  extend  the  capabilities  of  their  human  figure  modelling  software, 
Jack,  into  highly  interactive,  yet  reasonably  “behaved”  models.  The  major  advances  are 
as  follows:  We  have  completed  a  series  of  real-time,  interactive  strength  display  programs 
running  in  Jack.  These  graph  end-effector  force  or  joint  torque  in  any  body  posture,  track 
maximum  strength  for  a  limb,  show  comfort  level,  work,  or  energy  expenditure,  and  spatially 
display  acceptable  and  unacceptable  force  level  regions  for  a  limb  holding  a  weight.  Another 
advance  is  the  extension  of  our  strength-guided  motion  work  into  coordinated  motion  for  two 
hands  or  two  people.  The  third  area  is  the  extension  of  the  inverse  kinematics  constraint  solver 
to  include  the  center  of  mass  of  a  figure  as  the  subject  of  a  constraint.  This  permits  “balanced 
reach”:  the  constraint  of  center  of  mass  to  lie  above  a  support  polygon,  and  automatic  posture 
adjustment  to  maintain  such  a  constraint  during  interactive  figure  manipulation.  The  fourth 
area  is  the  beginning  of  general  clothing  development  for  human  figure  models,  and  especially 
the  clothing  of  actual  contour-scanned  bodies.  Finally,  we  have  developed  a  flexible  17- 
link  human  torso  model  that  has  amazingly  lifelike  motion  capabilities  and  limitations.  We 
integrated  these  better  body  models  into  the  distribution  versions  of  the  Jack  software. 

We  have  developed  and  expanded  our  research  software,  Jack ,  for  articulated  figure  animation 
and  human  factors  evaluation.  New  features  include  new  Army  ANSUR  anthropometry  data, 
better  spreadsheet  functionality  in  selecting  human  body  sizes,  full  integration  of  the  biostere¬ 
ometric  high  resolution  realistic  body  models,  compliant  hand  grasp  behaviors,  distributed 
system  networking  for  multiple  person  or  object  control,  and  interfaces  with  Ascension  Flock 
of  Birds  6-axis  sensing  devices  for  direct  human  operator  (“Virtual  Reality”)  input.  The  walk¬ 
ing  algorithm  was  improved  with  actual  biomechanical  data.  Approach  and  repel  behaviors 
were  implemented  in  order  to  study  higher  level  behavioral  simulation.  Parallel  algorithms 
for  motion  planning  (as  a  computational  geometry  problem)  are  being  investigated. 

Jack  ’94  (v.5.8)  was  released  in  March,  1994.  Additions  and  enhancements  to  Jack  include 
support  for  an  improved  human  body  geometry  based  on  detailed  Viewpoint  DataLabs  human 
models,  a  posture  control  network  for  transitioning  the  figure  form  one  pose  to  another  (e.g., 
such  a.  s  standing  to  prone)  possibly  passing  through  intermediate  poses  (e.g.  kneel)  on 
the  way,  improvements  in  collision  avoidance  to  accommodate  strength  data,  and  real-time 
locomotion  which  responds  to  external  force  loads  by  changing  body  posture  or  gait.  We 
have  also  built  novel  graphics  rendering  software  for  the  Silicon  Graphics  systems  that  does 
not  require  special  hardware;  it  does  real-time  shadows,  reflections,  and  refractions  through 
existing  pipelined  instructions. 
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•  Natural  Language  Processing 

The  Combinatory  Categorial  Grammar  theory  of  intonation,  discourse  information  and  syntax 
has  been  further  extended,  in  particular  in  respect  of  the  theory  of  discourse  information 
where  the  system  is  being  extended  to  cover  further  distinctions  of  discourse  meaning.  So 
far,  these  categories  include  topic  (or  what  is  being  talked  about),  comment  (or  what  is 
being  added  to  previously  established  information),  and  focus  (or  what  information  stands  in 
contrast  ).  The  first  phase  of  the  practical  application  of  CCG  to  the  synthesis  of  contextually 
appropriate  intonation  in  spoken  language  responses  to  database  queries  is  complete.  We 
are  now  extending  the  system  in  application  to  the  Penn-based  TraumAID  medical  expert 
system.  Work  is  continuing  on  the  implementation  of  a  theory  of  tense  and  aspect  using  an 
event  calculus,  which  is  also  required  in  this  domain. 

We  have  built  a  large  scale  lexicalized  tree-adjoining  grammar  (LTAG)  parser  and  lexicon. 
The  lexicon  has  over  200,000  items.  We  have  also  built  a  morphological  analyzer  and  a 
morphological  database.  The  parser  is  being  tested  on  large  scale  corpora,  IBM  Manuals, 
and  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 

We  have  developed  new  techniques  for  applying  part-of-speech  disambiguities  techniques  to 
large  tree  fragments,  where  these  fragments  are  the  trees  of  the  lexicalized  tree-adjoining 
grammars  (LTAG).  These  techniques  lead  to  about  77%  success  rate  on  a  test  corpus  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  (WSJ).  Success  here  means  that  this  technique  assigns  the  same  tree 
fragment  to  a  word  in  a  sentence  that  the  LTAG  would  have  assigned,  if  the  sentence  was 
parsed  without  the  disambiguation  phase. 

We  have  extended  our  word-sense  disambiguation  technique  to  the  automatic  restoration  of 
word  accents  in  French  and  Spanish  with  99%  overall  accuracy. 

A  new  spoken  reply  systems  (IBIS)  assigns  intonation  contours  based  on  contrasts  derived 
from  a  simple  data-base  model,  correcting  many  cases  of  mis-synthesis  by  the  current  domi¬ 
nant  algorithm. 

•  Diagnostic  Reasoning  and  Expert  Systems 

W  e  have  focused  on  the  development  of  efficient  algorithms  for  diagnostic  reasoning  and  ther¬ 
apy  planning  over  time.  In  one  research  project,  a  graphical  decision-theoretic  framework, 
called  an  Influence  Diagram  (ID),  is  used.  We  have  been  able  to  extend  the  ID  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  time  explicitly.  This  temporal  ID  has  been  applied  to  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
acute  abdominal  pain,  a  domain  in  which  the  temporal  aspects  are  important  to  accurate 
diagnosis  and  successful  therapy.  In  particular,  we  have  developed  criteria  for  conducting 
efficient  reasoning  for  this  domain  (the  general  task  is  NP-complete)  through  graph-reduction 
techniques.  Statistical  criteria  for  loss  of  decision-making  accuracy  can  be  specified  for  this 
graph-reduction  process. 

W;e  have  also  developed  a  mixed  qualitative/quantitative  simulation  system,  called  QobiSIM. 
QobiSIM  has  been  used  to  develop  a  cardiovascular  simulation  to  be  incorporated  into  the 
TraumAID  system.  This  cardiovascular  model  can  accept  a  mixture  of  exact  values  (such  as 
blood  pressure  and  heart  rate)  along  with  estimates  of  blood  loss,  and  is  being  designed  to 
pioduce  piedictions  for  required  infusion  rates,  time  to  shock  (or  death),  etc.  Such  predictions 
will  assist  the  TraumAID  system  in  therapy  planning. 

W’e  have  focused  on  the  analysis  of  the  results  of  the  large-scale  retrospective  evaluation  of 
TraumAID  2.0.  a  medical  decision  system  developed  by  us.  Results  that  emerged  from  the 
three  judges  (expert  trauma  surgeons)  carrying  out  a  blind  evaluation  of  the  three  versions 
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ventricle  by  making  it  more  computationally  efficient  and  by  applying  it  to  various  patient 
data  in  order  to  quantify  normal  and  abnormal  behavior. 

We  have  developed  a  method  for  the  efficient  re-rendering  of  a  graphical  scene  under  a  di¬ 
rectional  illuminant  at  an  arbitrary  orientation.  This  re-rendering  is  accomplished  via  linear 
combination  of  a  set  of  pre-rendered  “basis”  images.  The  technique  can  be  used,  for  example, 
to  animate  an  architectural  scene  under  changing  illumination  conditions  (e.g.,  sun  moving 
across  sky,  sun  going  behind  clouds). 

Many  multi-dimensional  signal  processing  problems  require  the  computation  of  signal  gradi¬ 
ents  or  directional  derivatives.  Traditional  derivative  estimates  based  on  adjacent  or  central 
differences  are  often  inappropriate  for  multi-dimensional  problems.  As  replacements  for  these 
traditional  operators,  we  have  designed  a  set  of  matched  pairs  of  derivative  filters  and  low- 
pass  prefilters.  We  have  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  these  filters  over  simple  difference 
operators. 

•  Neurally  Motivated  Models 

We  have  developed  a  neurally  motivated  model  of  reflexive  (rapid)  reasoning.  We  prepared 
a  detailed  response  to  over  thirty  commentaries  written  by  experts  in  the  fields  of  AI,  psy¬ 
chology,  philosophy,  and  biology  on  a  major  article  describing  our  system.  The  article,  com¬ 
mentaries,  and  our  response  has  appeared  in  the  interdisciplinary  journal,  Behavioral  and 
Brain  Sciences ,  (1993).  We  have  designed  a  related  system  that  would  learn  new  rules  with 
the  appropriate  semantics  restrictions.  We  have  also  carried  out  a  preliminary  design  for 
implementing  the  reasoning  system  on  a  CM-2. 

We  have  developed  a  connectionist  system  for  recognizing  handwritten  words.  The  system 
consists  of  three  interacting  modules,  namely,  i)  a  coarse  character  recognition/segmentation 
character  boundaries  based  on  a  coarse  form  of  recognition,  ii)  a  fine  grained  isolated  char¬ 
acter  recognition  system  that  scans  the  image  along  several  axes  and  recognizes  the  resulting 
spatiotemporal  pattern,  and  iii)  a  procedural  controller  that  integrates  and  controls  the  activ¬ 
ity  of  the  two  recognizers.  We  have  completed  the  design  of  the  coarse  and  fine  grained  digit 
recognizer.  In  particular,  we  have  i)  retrained  the  digit  recognizers  to  deal  with  overlapping 
and  partial  digits  and  ii)  retrained  and  tested  these  modules  using  a  large  data  set  made 
available  by  NIT.  Work  on  the  design  of  the  procedural  controller  is  in  progress.  Currently, 
the  system  achieves  99%  accuracy  with  a  rejection  rate  of  only  9.5%. 

•  Programming  Language  Design  and  Theory 

We  have  been  using  Milner’s  recent  calculus,  the  pi-calculus,  to  specify  the  operational  se¬ 
mantics  of  programming  languages,  particular  logic  and  functional  programming  languages. 
Viewing  various  aspects  of  programming  language  implementations  using  processes  is  an  ex¬ 
citing  and  fruitful  new  abstraction.  For  example,  it  is  natural  to  consider  a  reference  cell 
within  a  functional  programming  language  as  a  mini-process  separate  from  the  main  evalua¬ 
tion  thread:  reading  and  setting  a  reference  can  be  done  by  synchronizing  with  the  reference 
cell.  Since  the  semantics  of  references  has  proved  to  be  difficult,  this  approach  towards  spec¬ 
ification  allow  us  to  employ  notions  of  semantics  from  concurrency  to  this  problem.  The 
process  paradigm  again  helps  to  provide  an  exciting  and  interesting  specification  of  the  com¬ 
plex  control  structure  of  Prolog:  the  mobility  feature  of  the  pi-calculus  made  it  possible  to 
model  the  use  of  pointers  and  circular  data  structures  that  are  found  in  Prolog.  The  re¬ 
sulting  specification  is  modular  and  clear,  something  less  true  about  other  attempts  at  such 
specification. 
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each  of  100  cases  of  penetrating  abdomen  and/or  chest  trauma  was  that  TraumAID  was  found 
preferable  to  actual  care  by  a  ratio  of  64:17  and  to  TraumAID  1.0  by  a  ratio  of  62.9.  These 
results  are  statistically  significant. 

We  have  continued  our  work  on  the  graphical  interface  for  use  by  Emergency  Room  nurse- 
scribes  that  will  enable  us  to  perform  prospective  evaluation  of  TraumAID  and  get  to  grips 
with  the  human  factors  problem  of  integrating  it  into  clinical  practice.  The  delivery  mode  we 
have  developed  is  real-time  critiquing  of  physician  orders.  In  this  mode,  the  system  reserves 
comment  unless  there  is  a  clinically  significant  difference  between  the  physician’s  orders  and 
what  TraumAID  has  concluded  to  be  the  most  important  management  goals  and  procedures. 
Further  work  will  involve  (1)  quantifying  significant  differences,  (2)  studying  interactions 
among  trauma  team  members,  focusing  on  cases  where  one  member’s  proposed  actions  are 
rejected  or  criticized  by  another,  and  (3)  installing  TraumAID  in  the  MCP  Emergency  Room. 

•  Computer  Vision  and  Robotics 

Many  tasks  in  active  perception  require  the  ability  to  combine  different  information  from 
a  variety  of  sensors  that  relate  to  one  or  more  features  of  the  environment.  The  purpose 
of  this  research  is  to  examine  sensor  fusion  problems  for  linear  location  data  models  using 
statistical  decision  theory  (SDT).  The  contribution  of  this  research  is  the  application  of  SDT 
to  obtain:  (i)  a  robust  test  of  the  hypothesis  that  data  from  different  sensors  are  consistent; 
and  (ii)  a  robust  procedure  for  combining  the  data  that  pass  this  preliminary  consistency 
test.  Heie,  robustness  refers  to  the  statistical  effectiveness  of  the  decision  rules  when  the 
probability  distributions  of  the  observation  noise  and  the  a  priori  position  information  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  individual  sensors  are  uncertain.  The  standard  linear  location  data  model 
refeis  to  observations  of  the  form:  Z  =  6  +  V,  where  V  represent  additive  sensor  noise  and 
8  denotes  the  “sensed”  parameter  of  interest  to  the  observer.  While  the  theory  addressed 
in  this  research  applies  to  many  uncertainty  classes,  the  primary  focus  of  this  research  is  on 
asymmetric  and/or  multimodal  models,  that  allow  one  to  account  for  very  general  deviations 
from  nominal  sampling  distribution. 

We  have  extended  our  theoretical  model  of  Cooperative  Behaviors  which  uses  the  formalism 
of  Disciete  Event  Systems  (DES)  into  shared  events.  This  is  necessary  when  more  than  one 
sensor  is  controlling  a  vehicle  and  there  may  be  conflicting  directives  (i.e.,  when  one  says,  ‘go 
to  the  right’  and  the  other,  ‘go  to  the  left’).  This  model  has  been  tested  in  an  experimental 
setting  when  a  vehicle  is  tracking  a  target  while  also  avoiding  an  obstacle.  Secondly,  we 
have  completed  a  system  which  has  given  a  digitized  free  form  part  we  can  flexibly  fit  spline 
functions  depending  upon  the  local  curvature. 

In  the  work  of  understanding  shadows  we  have  used  color  for  making  an  hypothesis  about 
which  patches  on  a  scene  may  be  shadows.  Then,  from  range  data,  some  a  priori  information 
about  the  illumination  source,  or  by  probing  the  source  of  light,  we  can  determine  which 
of  the  hypothetical  shadow  patches  are  true  shadows  due  to  obscuration  and  which  are  not 
shadows  but  are  due  to  other  illumination  effects. 

We  have  extended  our  previously  developed  technique  for  the  identification  of  unoccluded 
moving  human  limb  outlines  to  fully  segment  moving  human  outlines.  Through  this  technique 
we  can  also  recover  the  shape  and  motion  of  each  identified  part.  Secondly,  we  developed  new 
techniques  for  the  integration  of  multiple  viewpoints  and  tracking  of  multiple  independently 
moving  objects  using  a  combination  of  aspect-based  and  physics-based  modeling  techniques. 
We  have  also  extended  our  algorithm  for  the  shape  and  motion  estimation  of  the  heart’s  left 
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We  have  developed  a  theory  of  a  new  specification  logic  called  Forum.  Forum  is  a  presenta¬ 
tion  of  all  of  linear  logic  that  can  be  viewed  as  a  logic  programming  language  that  modularly 
extends  Prolog  and  lambda  Prolog.  Forum  extends  these  other  languages  in  that  it  allows  for 
the  specification  of  concurrent  computations  via  its  generalization  of  the  multiset  rewriting 
paradigm.  To  understand  this  use  of  linear  logic  as  a  specification  language,  we  have  used 
Forum  to  specify  various  problems  in  the  semantics  of  computational  systems.  For  example, 
we  have  managed  to  give  declarative  and  modular  specifications  of  such  high-level  imperative 
programming  features  as  side-effects,  exceptions,  and  continuation-passing.  While  simple  in 
this  setting,  providing  formal  and  modular  specifications  has  proved  difficult  in  other  frame¬ 
works,  such  as  those  based  on  denotational  semantics  and  structured  operational  semantics. 

We  have  continued  our  work  in  the  area  of  programming  languages  and  in  the  area  of  artificial 
intelligence.  The  first  involved  developing  an  approach  to  describing  the  semantics  of  func¬ 
tional  programs  at  a  level  of  abstraction  capable  of  expressing  sharing,  copying,  and  value 
liveness.  Programmers  need  this  information  to  reason  about  the  resource  usage  of  programs, 
but  knowing  how  the  compiler  for  the  language  is  written  demands  too  much  knowledge  of 
detail;  hence  having  an  abstract  model  that  describes  only  what  is  wanted  will  be  useful.  We 
have  also  worked  on  the  development  of  a  collection  of  primitive  operations  on  anti-chains,  an 
order-theoretic  concept  which  can  be  viewed  as  basic  to  several  algorithm  in  knowledge  rep¬ 
resentation  and  machine  learning.  The  discovery  of  the  right  primitives  will  make  it  possible 
to  share  ideas  (and  code)  between  these  diverse  applications. 

•  Heterogeneous  Databases 

The  problem  area  that  we  have  been  addressing  is  providing  integrated  access  to  multiple, 
pre-existing  databases  that  are  connected  over  a  network.  We  have  continued  to  develop  a 
general  technique  for  merging  database  schemas  that  has  a  number  of  advantages  over  existing 
techniques,  the  most  important  of  which  is  that  schemas  are  placed  in  a  partial  order  that  has 
bounded  joins.  This  means  that  the  merging  operation,  when  it  succeeds,  is  both  associative 
and  commutative,  i.e.  that  the  merge  of  schemas  is  independent  of  the  order  in  which  they  are 
considered-  a  property  not  possessed  by  existing  methods.  The  technique  is  interactive  in  that 
users  make  assertions  about  the  relationships  between  the  nodes  of  the  schemas  to  be  merged. 
These  assertions  are  then  considered  to  be  elementary  schemas,  and  are  combined  with  the 
schemas  using  precisely  the  same  merging  operation.  The  technique  is  general  and  can  be 
applied  to  a  variety  of  data  models.  It  can  also  deal  with  certain  cardinality  constraints  that 
arise  through  the  imposition  of  keys.  A  prototype  implementation,  together  with  a  graphical 
interface,  has  been  developed. 

Formal  techniques  have  been  developed  for  heterogeneous  databases,  and  that  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  practical  benefit  to  be  gained  from  this.  To  that  end,  work  has  been  initiated  in  in 
related  areas: 

1.  )  Schema  and  Data  Integration:  Developed  techniques  for  providing  a  uniform  view  of  mul¬ 
tiple  databases,  which  are  possibly  cast  in  different  data  models.  Also  developed  techniques 
for  extracting  data  from  the  multiple  sources,  which  may  be  incomplete  or  contradictory. 

2. )  Database  Query  languages:  Exploring  languages  that  will  address  many  of  the  issues 
faced  in  data  integration.  For  example,  the  language  should  uniformly  handle  a  variety  of 
data  models  as  well  and  have  greater  expressive  power  that  those  in,  say,  the  tradition  of  SQL 
and  its  descendants.  This  allows  integrators  to  capture  data  from  several  sources,  express  the 
integration  relationships  and  create  an  integrated  instance. 
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These  techniques  will  be  used  in  an  effort  to  develop  tools  for  “transforming”  schemas.  In 
many  applications  that  are  being  developed,  the  databases  are  constantly  “evolving”,  not 
only  in  information  content  (i.e.  at  the  data  level)  but  in  structure  (i.e.  at  the  schema  level). 
Tools  are  being  developed  to  allow  the  designers  to  assure  consistency  of  design,  and  graceful 
upgrading  of  applications. 

•  Real  Time  Systems 

A  fundamental  issue  in  the  automated  analysis  of  concurrent  systems  is  the  efficient  generation 
of  the  reachable  state  space.  Since  it.  is  not  possible  to  explore  all  the  reachable  states  of  a 
system  if  the  number  of  states  is  very  large  or  infinite,  we  have  developed  a  technique  for 
minimizing  the  state  space.  This  approach  is  to  cluster  subsets  of  states  into  equivalent 
classes.  We  assume  that  concurrent  systems  are  specified  as  communicating  state  machines 
with  arbitrary  data  space.  VV'e  describe  a  procedure  for  constructing  a  minimal  reachability 
state  graph  from  communicating  state  machines.  As  an  illustration  of  our  approach,  we 
analyze  a  producer-consumer  program  written  in  Ada. 

There  is  a  growing  interest  in  describing  the  timing  properties  and  resource  constraints  of 
pipelined  superscalar  processor  instructions  at  a  high  level.  Superscalar  processors  can  issue 
and  execute  multiple  instructions  simultaneously.  The  degree  of  parallelism  depends  on  the 
multiplicity  of  hardware  functional  units  as  well  as  data  dependencies  among  instructions. 
Thus,  the  timing  properties  of  a  superscalar  program  are  difficult  to  analyze  and  predict. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  been  developing  a  real-time  process  algebra,  called  ACSR,  for 
specification  and  analysis  of  timed  concurrent  systems.  W^e  have  developed  techniques  for 
modelling  the  instruction-level  architecture  of  a  superscalar  processor  using  ACSR  and  for 
deriving  the  temporal  behavior  of  an  assembly  program  using  the  ACSR  laws.  There  are 
several  advantages  to  our  approach.  First,  the  translation  of  instructions  to  ACSR  processes 
provides  formal  semantics  and  also  precise  documents  on  the  timing  and  resource  constraints 
of  superscalar  instructions.  Second,  since  the  ACSR  interpreter  already  exists,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  timing  analyzer  for  a  new  superscalar  processor  requires  only  a  simple  translator 
from  instructions  to  processes.  Third,  it  is  possible  to  verify  and  synthesize  hardware  and 
software  of  embedded  systems  since  both  can  be  specified  in  the  same  framework. 

As  computers  become  ubiquitous,  they  are  increasingly  used  in  safety  critical  environments. 
Since  many  safety  critical  applications  are  real-time  systems,  automated  analysis  technique  of 
real-time  properties  is  desirable.  Most  widely  used  automated  analysis  techniques  are  based 
on  state  space  exploration.  Automatic  analysis  techniques  based  on  state  space  exploration 
suffer  from  the  state  space  explosion  problem.  In  particular,  a  real-time  system  may  have  an 
unbounded  number  of  states  due  to  infinitely  many  possible  time  values.  W;e  have  developed 
an  approach  for  generating  a  finite  and  efficient  representation  of  the  reachable  states  called  a 
timed  leachability  graph  for  a  real-time  system.  In  this  work,  a  real-time  system  is  specified 
using  a  timed  automaton  which  is  a  timed  extension  of  the  well-known  finite  automaton. 
Oui  app loach  for  coping  with  the  state  explosion  problem  is  to  extract  timing  information 
from  states  and  to  represent  it  as  relative  time  relations  between  transitions.  W'e  have  also 
developed  an  algorithm  for  computing  the  minimum  and  maximum  time  bounds  between 
executions  of  two  actions  from  a  timed  reachability  graph  to  determine  timing  properties. 

•  Algorithms  in  Computational  Biology 

We  have  focused  on  algorithmic  problems  concerned  with  reconstructing  evolutionary  trees. 
W'e  have  made  progress  in  two  problem  areas  during  this  period:  (1)  the  inference  of  evolu- 
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tionary  history  for  species  sets  from  character  data,  (2)  reconcilation  of  a  set  of  evolutionary 
trees. 

For  the  problem  of  inferring  evolutionary  history,  we  have  found  an  0(22rnk2)  algorithm 
for  the  Perfect  Phylogeny  Problem,  a  classical  problem  in  this  area,  concerned  with  the 
inference  of  evolutionary  trees  from  k  r-state  characters  defining  n  species.  This  algorithm  is 
particularly  useful  for  species  sets  defined  by  biomolecular  data,  or  other  data  sets  in  which 
the  number  of  character  states  can  be  bounded.  We  have  found  an  0(kn°-5)  algorithm  for  the 
reconstruction  of  rooted  trees  from  subtrees,  improving  on  the  previous  best  0(kn )  algorithm. 
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3  List  of  Publications:  October  1989  -  March  1995 

Please  see  attached  Appendix  A. 


4  List  of  all  Participating  Scientific  Personnel  showing  any  ad¬ 
vanced  degrees  earned  by  them  while  employed  on  the  project 

Ph.D.  Graduates  (AI  and  AI  Related)  (1989  —  present) 

GRAD  NAME  DISSERTATION  TOPIC  FIRST  POSITION 

Ph.D.  Recipients  1989 

Dec  89  Amy  Felty  “Specifying  and  Implementing  Visiting  researcher,  INRIA,  Sophia  An- 

Theorem  Provers  in  a  Higher-  tipolis,  France 

Order  Logic  Programming  Language” 

Advisor:  Miller 

GRAD  NAME  DISSERTATION  TOPIC  FIRST  POSITION 

Ph.D.  Recipients  1990 

May  90  Sunil  Shende  “Computational  Feasibility  of  Assistant  Professor,  University  of 

Some  Constrained  Grammatical  Nebraska 

Formalisms  for  Natural 
Language” 

Advisor:  Palis 

Aug  90  Yves  Schabes  “Mathematical  and  Com-  Research  Associate,  Department  of  Com¬ 
putational  Aspects  of  Lexicalized  puter  Science,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Grammars” 

Advisor:  Joshi 

Aug  90  Isaac  Rudomin  “Simulating  Cloth  Using  a  Mixed  Monterrey  Institute  of  Technology, 

Geometric-Physical  Method”  Mexico 

Advisor:  Badler 

Dec  90  Jugal  Kalita  “Natural  Language  Control  of  An-  Assistant  Professor,  University  of  Col- 

imation  of  Task  Performance  in  A  orado,  Colorado  Springs,  CO 

Physical  Domain” 

Advisor:  Badler 
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GRAD 


NAME 


DISSERTATION  TOPIC 


FIRST  POSITION 


Ph.D.  Recipients  1991 
May  91  Tarek  Almedin 

May  91  Janez  Funda 


Robotic  manipulation  Using  A  Asst.  Professor,  Computer  Science,  Cali- 
Behavioral  Framework”  fornia  State  Univ.  Fresno,  CA 

Advisor  Badler 

“Teleprogramming:  IBM,  Thomas  J.  Watson  Research  Cen- 

Toward  Delay-Invariant  Remote  ter,  Yorktown  Heights,  NY 
Manipulation” 

Advisor:  Paul 


May  91  Alok  Gupta 

May  91  David  Wei 

Aug  91  Sanjay  Agrawal 

Aug  91  Richard  Gerber 

Aug  91  Victor  Wolfe 

Dec  91  Brant  Cheikes 

Dec  91  Catherine  Pelachaud 

Dec  91  Cary  Bradford  Phillips 

Dec  91  Dennis  G.  Shea 


Volumetric  Segmenta¬ 

tion  of  Complex  3D  Scenes  Using 
Parametric  Shape  Models” 

Advisor:  Bajcsy 

“Fast  Parallel  Routing  and  Com¬ 
putation  On  Interconnection  Net¬ 
works”  Advisor:  Badler 

“Robotic  Manipulation  Using  A 
Behavioral  Framework” 

Advisor:  Bajcsy 

“Communicating  Shared  Re¬ 
sources:  A  Model  for  Distributed 
Real-Time  Systems”  Advisor:  Lee 

“Supporting  Real-Time  Concur¬ 
rency”  Advisor:  Davidson/Lee 

“A  New  Perspective  in  Coopera¬ 
tive  Question  Answering” 

Advisor:  Webber 

“Communication  and 

Coarticulation” 

Advisor:  Badler 

“Interactive  Postural  Control  of 
Articulated  Geometric  Figures” 
Advisor:  Badler 

“Parallel  Processing:  Experi¬ 

mentation  of  Program  Mapping 
and  Scalability  with  E-Kernel  on 
Victor” 

Advisor:  Ma 


Post  Doctoral  Research,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  General  Robotics  and 
Active  Sensory  Perception  Laboratory, 
Philadelphia,  PA 


Asst.  Professor,  Computer  Science,  Rad¬ 
ford  University,  Radford,  VA 

Microsoft  Corporation,  Redmond,  WA 


Asst.  Professor,  Computer  Science,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  MD 


Asst.  Professor,  Computer  Science,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Rhode  Island,  Kingston,  RI 

Post-doctoral  research,  University  of 
Linkoping,  Department  of  Computer  and 
Information  Science,  Linkoping,  Sweden 

Research  Staff,  Computer  Science,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Roma,  La  Sapienza,  Italy 

Pacific  Data  Images,  Sunnyvale,  CA 


Manager  of  Modular  Microsystems,  IBM, 
Thomas  J.  Watson  Research  Center, 
Yorktown  Heights,  NY 
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GRAD  NAME  DISSERTATION  TOPIC  FIRST  POSITION 

Pli.D.  Recipients  1991,  cont. 

Dec  91  Tarek  Sobh  “A  Discrete  Event  Dynamic  Sys 

tem  Model  for  Controlling  an  Ob 
server  Under  Uncertainty” 

Advisor:  Bajcsy 

GRAD  NAME  DISSERTATION  TOPIC  FIRST  POSITION 

Ph.D.  Recipients  1992 

May  92  Mario  F.M.  Campos  “Robotic  Exploration  of  Mate-  Asst.  Professor,  Depart mento  de  Ciencia 

rial  and  Kinematic  Properties  of  da  Computacao,  Universidade  Federal  de 

Objects”  Minas  Gerais,  Brazil 

Advisor:  Bajcsy 

May  92  Vijay  Gehlot  “Theory  of  Pro-  Asst.  Professor,  Computer  Science,  Uni- 

gramming  Languages:  Concurrent  versity  of  Delaware,  Newark,  DE 
Programming” 

Advisor:  Gunter 

May  92  Ethel  Schuster  “Pronominal  Returned  to  Israel 

Reference  to  Events  and  Actions: 

Computational  Foundations” 

Advisor:  Webber 

Aug  92  Robert  Frank  “Formal  grammar,  parsing,  and  Asst.  Professor,  Univ.  of  Delaware, 

acquisition”  Newark,  DE 

Advisor:  Joshi  &  Kroch 


Post-doctoral  research,  General  Robotics 
and  Active  Sensory  Perception  Lab¬ 
oratory,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  PA 
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GRAD 


NAME 


DISSERTATION  TOPIC 


FIRST  POSITION 


Ph.D. 

May  93 

Aug  93 

Aug  93 

Aug  93 

Aug  93 

Dec  93 


Dec  93 

Dec  93 

Dec  93 


Recipients  1993 

Anuj  Da  war 

“Feasible  Computation  Through 
Model  Theory” 

Senior  Research  Assistant,  Department  of 
Computer  Science,  University  of  Swansea, 
Singleton  Park,  Swansea,  SA2  8PP 

Advisor:  Weinstein 

Eric  Brill 

“A  Corpus-Based  Approach  To 
Language  Learning” 

Research  Scientist,  Spoken  Language  Sys¬ 
tems  Group,  Laboratory  for  Computer 
Science,  MIT,  Cambridge  MA 

Advisor:  Marcus 

Daniel  Hardt 

“Verb  Phrase  Ellipsis:  Form, 

Meaning,  and  Processing” 

Visiting  Professor,  Computer  Science  De¬ 
partment,  Villanova  University,  Villanova 
PA 

Advisor:  Joshi/Webber 

Jinyoung  Choi 

“The  Decidability  Problem  For 
Rigid  E- Unification:  A  New  Proof 
And  Extensions” 

Advisor:  Gallier 

Jiamin  Zhao 

“Moving  Posture  Reconstruction 
from  Perspective  Projections  of 
Jointed  Figure  Motion” 

Technical  Staff  Member,  Bell  Communi¬ 
cations  Research,  Morristown  NJ 

Advisor:  Badler 

Barbara  Di  Eugenio 

“Understanding 

Natural  Language  Instructions:  a 
Computational  Approach  to  Pur¬ 
pose  Clauses” 

Special  Lecturer  in  Computational  Lin¬ 
guistics,  Computational  Linguistics  Pro¬ 
gram,  Department  of 

Philosophy,  Carnegie  Mellon  University, 
Pittsburgh,  PA 

Advisor:  Webber 

Thomas  Fontaine 

“Handprinted  Word  Recognition 
Using  a  Hybrid  of  Connectionist 
and  Procedural  Methods” 

Advisor:  Shastri 

Research  Scientist,  Tudor  Investment 
Corporation,  New  York,  NY 

Joshua  S.  Ho  das 

“Logic  Programming  in  Intuition- 
istic  Linear  Logic:  Theory,  Design 
and  Implementation” 

Advisor:  Miller 

Professor,  Computer  Science  Depart¬ 
ment,  Harvey  Mudd  College,  Claremont, 
CA 

Eunyoung  J.  Koh 

“Automatic  Synthesis  of  Simpli¬ 
fied  3D  Models  from  Detailed 
Data” 

Advisor:  Badler 

Associate,  Goldman,  Sachs  Co.,  New 
York,  NY 
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GRAD 


NAME 


DISSERTATION  TOPIC 


FIRST  POSITION 


Proposed  Ph.D.  Recipients  Dec  1993,  cont. 

Dec  93  Michael  Niv  “A  Computational  Model  of  Syn-  Post-doctoral  candidate,  Computer  Sci- 

tactic  Processing:  Ambiguity  Res-  ence  Department,  Technion,  Haifa,  Israel 
olution  from  Interpretation” 

Advisor:  Steedman 

Dec  93  Philip  Resnik  “Selection  and  Information:  A  Research  Scientist,  Sun  Microsystems 

Class-Based  Approach  to  Lexical  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Chelmsford,  MA 

Relationships” 

Advisor:  Marcus 

Dec  93  Owen  Rambow  “Computational  Models  of  Word  NATO  Postdoctoral  Fellow,  Universite 

Order  Variation:  Scrambling  and  Paris  7,  Paris 

Topicalization” 

Advisor:  Joshi/Kroch 

Dec  93  Ron  Rymon  Diagnostic  Reasoning  and  Plan¬ 

ning  in  Exploratory-Corrective 
Domains 

Advisor:  Webber 

Dec  93  Marilyn  Walker  “Informational  Redundancy  and  Research  Scientist,  Mitsubishi  Cambridge 

Resource  Bounds  In  Dialogue”  Research  Laboratories,  Cambridge,  MA 

Advisor:  Joshi/ Prince 

GRAD  NAME  DISSERTATION  TOPIC  FIRST  POSITION 

Ph.D.  Recipients  1994 

May  94  Patrice  Bremond-Gregoire  “A  Process  Algebra  of  Commu-  Director,  Unix  Internationalization  Cen 

nicating  Shared  Resources  with  ter,  Unisys  Corp.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Dense  Time  and  Priorities” 

Advisor:  Lee? 

May  94  Ron  Katriel  “Efficient  Evidential  Indexing  of  Senior  Consultant,  GARI  Software  Asso 

Three-Dimensional  Models  Using  ciates,  Inc.,  Livingston,  NJ 
Prototypical  Parts” 

Advisor:  ? 
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5  Report  of  Inventions 

Tools,  Applications,  and  Research  Projects 

•  XTAG,  a  graphic  interface  for  Tree- Adjoining  Grammar  development.  XTAG  now  contains 
a  feature-based  predicative  parser  as  well  as  separate  morphology  and  syntactic  databases. 
XTAG  is  distributed  freely  for  research  purposes.  To  obtain  more  information,  send  mail  to 
lex-request@linc . cis . upenn . edu 

•  Jack,  a  3-D  interactive  environment  suitable  for  ergonomic  evaluations  and  simulations  of 
people  with  products,  buildings,  and  situations.  Jack  is  developed  through  the  Center  for 
Human  Modeling  and  Simulation. 

•  Traum AID :  Research  and  development  aimed  at  using  the  tools  and  methods  of  artificial 
intelligence,  NLP,  decision  theory,  computer  modelling  and  graphic  simulation  to  improve  the 
delivery  of  quality  trauma  care  during  the  initial  definitive  management  of  multiple  trauma. 

•  xv,  an  XI 1  image  display  program  for  manipulation  of  graphic  images.  To  learn  more  about 
xv, contact  xv@devo.dccs.upenn.edu 

•  ACL-DCI  CD-ROM  I,  a  collection  of  text  and  lexicon  for  natural  language  research,  including 
early  output  from  the  Penn  Treebank  project. 

•  Penn  Treebank  CD-ROM  0.6  contains  more  than  4.5  million  words  of  text,  hand-annotated 

for  parts  of  speech,  with  a  3  million  word  subset  also  hand-annotated  with  skeletal  grammar 
structure. 

•  PEARL,  an  algorithm  for  the  stochastic  parsing  of  English. 

•  Tree  Grep,  a.  program  that  allows  the  user  to  quickly  scan  a  database  of  tree  structures  for 
complex  constructions. 

•  Part,  of  Speech  Taggers,  one  rule  based,  and  a  Markov  Model  based  tagger. 

•  Fast  Concordance  Analysis,  a  tool  which  operates  in  time  proportional  to  the  pattern  being 
searched  for,  rather  than  the  size  of  the  pattern  being  searched. 

6  Bibliography 

Please  see  attached  Appendix  A,  List  of  Publications:  October  1989  -  March  1995. 
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The  Convergence  of  Mildly  Context- 

Sensitive  Grammar  Formalisms 

Aravind  K.  Joshi ,  K.  Vijay-Shanker , 

and  David  Weir 

MS-CIS-90-01 

LINC  LAB  161 

Investigations  of  classes  of  grammars  that  are  non- 
transformational  and  at  the  same  time  highly  constrained 
are  of  interest  both  linguistically  and  mathematically. 
Context-free  grammars  (CFG)  obviously  form  such  a 
class.  CFGs  are  not  adequate  (both  weakly  and  strongly) 
to  characterize  some  aspects  of  language  structure.  Thus 
how  much  more  power  beyond  CFG  is  necessary  to  de¬ 
scribe  these  phenomena  is  an  important  question.  Based 
on  certain  properties  of  tree  adjoining  grammars  (TAG) 
an  approximate  characterization  of  class  of  grammars, 
mildly  context-sensitive  grammars  (MCGS),  has  been 
proposed  earlier.  In  this  paper,  we  have  described  the 
relationship  different  grammar  formalisms,  ail  of  which 
belong  to  MCSG.  In  particular,  we  have  shown  that 
head  grammars  (HG),  combinatory  categorial  grammars 
(CCG),  and  linear  indexed  grammars  (LIG)  and  TAG 
are  all  weakly  equivalent.  These  formalisms  are  all  dis¬ 
tinct  from  each  other  at  least  in  the  following  aspects: 

(a)  the  formal  objects  and  operations  in  each  formalism, 

(b)  the  domain  of  locality  over  which  dependencies  are 
specified,  (c)  the  degree  to  which  recursion  and  the  do¬ 
main  of  dependencies  are  factored,  and  (d)  the  linguistic 
insights  that  are  captured  in  the  formal  objects  and  oper¬ 
ations  in  each  formalism.  A  deeper  understanding  of  this 
convergence  is  obtained  by  comparing  these  formalisms 
at  the  level  of  the  derivation  structures  in  each  formal¬ 
ism.  We  have  described  a  formalism,  the  linear  context- 
free  rewriting  system  (LDFR),  as  a  first  attempt  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  closeness  of  the  derivation  structures  of  these 
formalisms.  LCFRs  thus  make  the  notion  of  MCSGs 
more  precise.  We  have  shown  that  LCFRs  are  equivalent 
to  multicomponent  tree  adjoining  grammars  (MCTAGs), 
and  also  briefly  discussed  some  variants  of  TAGs,  lexical- 
ized  TAGs,  feature  structure  based  TAGs,  and  TAGs  in 
which  local  domination  and  linear  precedence  are  factored 
TAG(LD/LP). 

Underestimation  of  Visual  Texture  Slant  by 

Human  Observers:  A  Model 

M.  Turner ,  G.  Gerstein ,  and  R.  Bajcsy 

MS-CIS-90-02 

GRASP  LAB  200 

The  perspective  image  of  an  obliquely  inclined  textured 
surface  exhibits  shape  and  density  distortions  of  texture 
elements  which  allow  a  human  observer  to  estimate  the 


inclination  angle  of  the  surface.  However,  since  the  work 
of  Gibson  (1950)  it  has  been  known  that,  in  the  absence  of 
other  cues,  humans  tend  to  underestimate  the  slant  angle 
of  the  surface,  particularly  when  the  texture  is  perceived 
as  being  “irregular.” 

The  perspective  distortions  which  affect  texture  ele¬ 
ments  also  shift  the  projected  spatial  frequencies  of  the 
texture  in  systematic  ways.  Using  a  suitable  local  spec¬ 
tral  filter  to  measure  these  frequency  gradients,  the  incli¬ 
nation  angle  of  the  surface  my  be  estimated.  A  computa¬ 
tional  model  has  been  developed  which  performs  this  task 
using  distributions  of  outputs  from  filters  found  to  be  a 
good  description  of  simple  cell  receptive  fields.  However, 
for  “irregular”  textures  the  filter  output  distributions  are 
more  like  those  of  regular  textures  at  shallower  angles  of 
slant,  leading  the  computational  algorithm  to  underesti¬ 
mate  the  slant  angle.  This  behavioral  similaritv  between 
human  and  algorithm  suggest  the  possibility  that  a  simi¬ 
lar  visual  computation  is  performed  in  cortex. 

KB:  A  Knowledge  Representation  Package 

for  Common  Lisp 

Jeffrey  Esakov 

MS-CIS-90-03 
GRAPHICS  LAB  30 

KB  is  a  frame-based  knowledge  representation  pack¬ 
age.  It  is  written  as  a  Common  Lisp  package,  and  is 
comprised  of  a  set  of  functions  for  representing  seman¬ 
tic  knowledge  and  relationships  among  data  represented. 
KB  encourages  the  use  of  the  object-oriented  program¬ 
ming  metaphor  by  requiring  that  a  set  of  operators  be  de¬ 
fined  for  each  concept  (object).  Inheritance  is  supported 
for  both  data  types  and  for  operators. 

KB  has  a  well-defined  programming  interface  through 
which  a  user  interface  language  can  be  easily  developed. 
The  semantics  of  KB  are  straight-forward  and  allow  a 
programmer  considerable  flexibility  in  developing  as  ap¬ 
plication. 

KB  borrows  heavily  for  the  Flavors  system  in  syntax 
and  semantics  (and  in  documentation). 

Strength  Guided  Motion 

Philip  Lee,  Susanna  Wei,  Jianmin  Zhao ,  and 

Norman  I.  Badler 

MS-CIS-90-04 

GRAPHICS  LAB  31 

A  methodology  and  algorithm  is  presented  that  gener¬ 
ates  motions  imitating  the  way  humans  complete  a  lifting 
task  under  various  loading  conditions.  The  path  taken 
depends  on  natural  parameters:  the  figure  geometry, 
the  given  load,  the  final  destination,  and  especially,  the 
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length  model  of  the  agent.  Additional  user  controllable 
parameters  of  the  motion  are  the  comfort  of  the  action 
and  the  perceived  exertion  of  the  agent.  The  algorithm 
uses  this  information  to  incrementally  compute  a  motion 
path  of  the  end  effector  moving  the  load.  It  is  therefore 
instantaneously  adaptable  to  changing  force,  loading,  and 
strength  conditions.  Various  strategies  are  used  to  model 
human  behavior  (such  as  pull  back,  add  additional  joints, 
and  jerk)  that  compute  the  driving  torques  as  the  sit¬ 
uation  changes.  The  strength  model  dictates  acceptable 
kinematic  postures.  The  resulting  algorithm  offers  torque 
control  without  the  tedious  user  expression  of  driving 
forces  under  a  dynamics  model.  The  algorithm  runs  in 
near-realtime  and  offers  an  agent-dependent  toolkit  for 
fast  path  prediction.  Examples  are  presented  for  vari¬ 
ous  lifting  tasks,  including  one-  and  two-handed  lifts,  and 
raising  the  body  from  a  seated  posture. 

From  Simple  Associations  to  Systematic 
Reasoning:  A  Connectionist  Representa¬ 
tion  of  Rules,  Variables,  and  Dynamic  Bind¬ 
ings 

Lokendra  Shastrt  and  Venkat  Ajjanagadde 

MS-CIS-90-05 
LINC  LAB  162 

Human  agents  draw  a  variety  of  inferences  effortlessly 
spontaneously,  and  with  remarkable  efficiency-as  though 
these  inferences  are  a  reflex  response  of  their  cognitive 
apparatus.  The  work  presented  in  this  paper  is  a  step  to¬ 
ward  a  computational  account  of  this  remarkable  reason¬ 
ing  ability.  We  describe  how  a  connectionist  system  made 
up  of  simple  and  slow  neuron-like  elements  can  encode 
millions  of  facts  and  rules  involving  n-ary  predicates  and 
variables,  and  yet  perform  a  variety  of  inferences  within 
hundreds  of  milliseconds.  We  observe  that  an  efficient 
reasoning  system  must  represent  and  propagate,  dynam¬ 
ically,  a  large  number  of  variable  bindings.  The  proposed 
system  does  so  by  propagating  rhythmic  patterns  of  ac¬ 
tivity  wherein  dynamic  binding  are  represented  as  the 
in-phase,  i.e.,  synchronous,  firing  of  appropriate  nodes. 
The  mechanisms  for  representing  and  propagating  dy¬ 
namic  bindings  are  biologically  plausible.  Neurophysio¬ 
logical  evidence  suggests  that  similar  mechanisms  may  in 
fact  be  used  by  the  brain  to  represent  and  process  senso- 
nmotor  information. 

Interpretive  Value  Analysis 
David  Klein 
MS-CIS-90-06 

This  dissertation  presents  interpretive  value  analysis 
(IVA),  a  framework  for  explaining  and  refining  choices 


among  competing  alternatives  in  the  context  of  intelli¬ 
gent  systems.  IVA  increases  the  transparency  of  value 
theory,  a  formal  model  of  choice,  to  provide  a  framework 
for  modeling  choices  that  is  both  formal  and  transparent. 
The  components  of  IVA  include  (1)  an  interpretation  of 
value  theory  that  provides  an  intuitive  yet  formally  sound 
vocabulary  for  talking  about  choices,  (2)  a  set  of  strate¬ 
gies  for  explaining  choices,  and  (3)  a  set  of  strategies  for 
refining  choices. 

IVA  at  one  addresses  problems  in  artificial  intelligence 
(AI)  and  in  decision  analysis  (DA).  From  an  AI  per¬ 
spective,  IVA  provides  a  general  foundation  for  building 
formally  justifiable,  intelligible,  modifiable  systems  for 
choosing  among  alternatives.  A  secondary  contribution 
of  the  work  to  AI  is  a  set  of  observations  concerning  for¬ 
mality  and  transparency;  although  previous  approaches 
to  modeling  choices  in  a  systems  context  generally  have 
reflected  a  view  of  formality  and  transparency  as  compet¬ 
itive  properties  of  representations,  our  experience  devel¬ 
oping  IVA  suggests  that  these  properties  are  synergistic. 
Finally,  the  dissertation  outlines  a  potential  approach  to 

employing  other  formal  models  in  the  context  of  intelli- 
gent  systems. 

From  a  DA  perspective,  IVA  addresses  problems  of 
transparency.  First,  IVA  can  potentially  increase  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  decision-theoretic  advice  by  providing  meth¬ 
ods  for  justifying  that  advice  in  intuitive  terms.  Second, 
IVA  provides  an  approach  to  managing  bias  in  param¬ 
eter  assessment;  the  framework  provides  users  with  an 
opportunity  to  observe  the  step-by-step  effect  of  a  pa¬ 
rameter  value  on  the  final  result,  so  that  users’  responses 
may  potentially  be  influenced  less  by  the  fashion  in 
which  parameter-assessment  questions  are  posed.  Third 
IVA  can  potentially  reduce  the  demands  on  parameter- 
assessment  methods  by  providing  for  the  incremental  re¬ 
pair  of  model  parameters.  Finally,  the  framework  pro¬ 
vides  and  approach  to  the  problem  of  managing  changing 
preferences  over  time. 

Many  of  the  elements  of  IVA  are  implemented  in  VIR- 
TUS,  a  shell  for  building  systems  that  choose  among  com¬ 
peting  alternatives.  Three  practical  systems  have  been 
constructed  using  VIRTUS,  in  the  domains  of  marketing 
process  control  and  medicine. 
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Traum AID :  AI  Support  for  the  Manage- 
ment  of  Multiple  Trauma 

Bonnie  L.  Webber,  John  R.  Clarke,  Ron  Rymon, 
Michael  Niv,  and  Maria  Milagros  Ibanez 

MS-CIS-90-09 
LINC  LAB  163 

This  paper  outlines  the  particular  demands  that  multi¬ 
ple  trauma  makes  on  systems  designed  to  provide  appro¬ 
priate  decision  support,  and  the  ways  that  these  demands 
are  currently  being  met  in  our  system,  TraumAID.  The 
demands  follow  from:  (1)  the  nature  of  trauma  and  the 
procedures  used  in  diagnosis,  (2)  the  need  to  adjust  di¬ 
agnostic  and  therapeutic  procedures  to  available  resource 
levels,  (3)  the  role  of  anatomy  in  trauma  and  the  need  for 
anatomical  reasoning,  and  (4)  the  competing  demands  of 
multiple  injuries  and  the  consequent  need  for  planning. 
We  believe  that  these  demands  are  not  unique  to  multi¬ 
ple  trauma,  so  that  the  paper  may  be  of  general  interest 
to  expert  system  research  and  development. 

(This  paper  appears  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  1990 
AAAI  Symposium  on  Artificial  Intelligence  and  Medicine , 
Stanford  University,  CA  March  1990). 

Analyses  of  the  Effects  of  Model  Mismatch 

and  Flat  MMF  for  Estimating  Particle 

Motion 

Siu-Leong  In 

MS-CIS-90-10 

GRASP  LAB  204 

In  this  report,  we  analyze  the  performance  degrada¬ 
tion  due  to  three  classes  of  model  mismatch:  parameter 
jumping,  undermodeling  and  overmodeling,  in  estimating 
the  particle  motion  by  using  the  orthogonal  polynomials 
to  model  the  trajectory.  We  find  that  these  model  mis¬ 
matches  make  the  ‘optimal  estimator’  to  have  large  bias 
and  mean  squared  error.  For  the  case  of  undermodel- 
ing,  the  estimation  error  increases,  in  general,  without 
a  bound  as  the  observation  interval  increases.  We  then 
propose  the  Finite  Lifetime  Alternately  Triggered  Mul¬ 
tiple  Model  Filter  (FLAT  MMF),  as  a  solution.  FLAT 
MMF  is  a  filter  composed  of  a  set  of  K  indentical  conven¬ 
tional  state  estimation  filters,  each  triggered  alternately. 
After  the  last  filter  is  triggered,  the  oldest  one  is  triggered 
again  and  so  on.  The  structure  of  Multiple  Model  Filter 
is  used  to  combine  these  estimates  optimally,  in  the  sense 
of  minimum  mean  squared  error. 

We  find  that  the  ration  of  weightings  in  FLAT  MMF 
are  related  to  some  independent  non-central  X2  random 
variables.  Consequently,  we  show  that  the  FLAT  MMF 
can  provide  an  estimate  that  follows  abrupt  changes  in  the 
trajectory  and  has  the  small  bias  for  undermodeling.  For 


the  case  of  overmodeling  or  the  case  that  the  trajectory 
model  matches  to  the  actual  motion,  the  estimate  does 
not  degrade  significantly. 

A  number  of  simulations  are  conducted  to  illustrate 
the  estimation  performance  degradation  due  to  the  model 
mismatches  for  the  convential  Kalman  filter  and  the  per¬ 
formance  improvement  as  the  proposed  FLAT  MMF  is 
used. 

Parsing  with  Lexicalized.  Tree  Adjoining 

Grammar 

Yves  Schabes 

Aravind  K.  Josht 
MS-CIS-90-11 
LINC  LAB  164 

Most  current  linguistic  theories  give  lexical  accounts 
of  several  phenomena  that  used  to  be  considered  purely 
syntactic.  The  information  put  in  the  lexicon  is  thereby 
increased  in  both  amount  and  complexity:  see,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  lexical  rules  in  LFG,  GPSG,  HPSG,  Combinatory 
Categorial  Grammars,  some  versions  of  GB  theory,  and 
Lexicon-Grammars. 

We  would  like  to  take  into  account  this  fact  while  defin¬ 
ing  a  formalism.  We  therefore  explore  the  view  that  syn¬ 
tactical  rules  are  not  separated  from  lexical  items.  We 
say  that  a  grammar  is  lexicalized  if  it  consists  of: 

•  A  finite  set  of  structures  each  associated  with  lexical 
items;  each  lexical  item  will  be  called  the  anchor  of 
the  corresponding  structure;  the  structures  define  the 
domain  of  locality  over  which  constraints  are  speci¬ 
fied. 

•  An  operation  or  operations  for  composing  the  struc¬ 
tures. 

There  is  a  natural  general  two-step  parsing  strategy 
that  can  be  defined  for  ‘lexicalized’  grammars.  In  the  first 
stage,  the  parser  selects  a  set  of  elementary  structures 
associated  with  the  lexical  items  in  the  input  sentence, 
and  in  the  second  stage  the  sentence  is  parsed  with  respect 
to  this  set.  The  strategy  is  independent  of  the  nature  of 
the  elementary  structures  in  the  underlying  grammar.  In 
principle,  any  parsing  algorithm  can  be  used  in  the  second 
stage. 

We  consider  Lexicalized  Tree  Adjoining  Grammars  as 
an  instance  of  lexicalized  grammars.  We  take  three  main 
types  of  parsing  algorithms:  purely  top-down  (as  in  def¬ 
inite  clause  parsing),  purely  bottom-up  (as  the  Earley- 
type  parser).  For  each  type,  we  investigate  if  the  two-step 
strategy  provides  any  improvement.  For  the  Earley- type 
parser,  we  evaluate  the  two-step  strategy  with  respect 
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to  two  characteristics.  First,  the  amount  of  filtering  on 
the  entire  grammar  is  considered:  once  the  first  pass  is 
performed,  the  parser  uses  only  a  subset  of  the  grammar. 
Second,  we  evaluate  the  use  of  non-local  information:  The 
structures  selected  during  the  first  pass  encode  the  mor¬ 
phological  value  (and  therefore  the  position  in  the  string) 
of  their  anchor. 

Interactive  Real-Time  Articulated  Figure 
Manipulation  using  Multiple  Kinematic 
Constraints 

Cary  B.  Phillips,  Jianmm  Zhao,  and  Norman 
I.  Badler 

MS-CIS-90-12 
GRAPHICS  LAB  32 

In  this  paper,  we  describe  an  interactive  system  for  po¬ 
sitioning  articulated  figures  which  uses  a  3D  direct  ma¬ 
nipulation  technique  to  provide  input  to  an  inverse  kine¬ 
matics  algorithm  running  in  real  time.  The  system  al¬ 
lows  the  user  to  manipulate  highly  articulated  figures, 
such  as  human  figure  models,  by  interactively  dragging 
3D  “reach  goals”.  The  user  may  also  define  multiple 
reach  constraints”  which  are  enforced  during  the  ma¬ 
nipulation.  The  3D  direct  manipulation  interface  pro¬ 
vides  a  good  mechanism  for  control  of  the  inverse  kine¬ 
matics  algorithm  and  helps  it  to  overcome  problems  with 
redundancies  and  singularities  which  occur  with  figures  of 
many  degrees  of  freedom.  We  use  an  adaptive  technique 
for  evaluating  the  constraints  which  allows  us  to  ensure 
that  only  a  certain  user-controllable  amount  of  time  will 
be  consumed  by  the  inverse  kinematics  algorithm  at  each 
iteration  of  the  manipulation  process.  This  technique  is 
also  sensitive  to  the  time  it  takes  to  redraw  the  screen  so 
it  prevents  the  frame  display  rate  of  the  direct  manipula¬ 
tion  from  becoming  too  slow  for  interactive  control. 

Multi- Oriented  Multi-Resolution  Edge 
Detection 
Laurent  Peyiavin 
MS-CIS-90-13 
GRASP  LAB  205 

In  order  to  build  an  edge  detector  that  provides  in¬ 
formation  on  the  degree  of  importance  spatial  features 
represent  in  the  visual  field,  I  used  the  wavelet  transform 
applied  to  two-dimensional  signals  and  performed  a  multi- 
resolution  multi-oriented  edge  detection.  The  wavelets 
are  functions  well-localized  in  spatial  domain  and  in  fre¬ 
quency  domain.  Thus  the  wavelet  decomposition  of  a 
signal  or  an  image  provides  outputs  in  which  you  can  still 
extract  spatial  features  and  not  only  frequency  compo- 


In  order  to  detect  edges  the  wavelet  I  chose  is  the  first 
derivative  of  a  smoothing  function.  I  decompose  the  im¬ 
ages  as  many  times  as  I  have  directions  of  detection.  I 
decided  to  work  for  the  momment  on  the  X-direction  and 
the  Y-direction  only.  Each  step  of  the  decomposition  cor¬ 
responds  to  a  different  scale.  I  use  a  discrete  scale  s  =  y 
(dyadic  wavelet)  and  a  finite  number  of  decomposed  im¬ 
ages.  Instead  of  scaling  the  filters  at  each  step  I  sample 
the  image  by  2  (gain  in  processing  time).  Then,  I  extract 
the  extrema,  track  and  link  them  from  the  coarsest  scale 
to  the  finest  one.  I  build  a  symbolic  image  in  which  the 
edge-pixels  are  not  only  localized  but  labelled  too,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  appearances  in  the  different  scales 
and  according  to  the  contrast  range  of  the  edge.  Without 
any  arbitrary  threshold  I  can  subsequently  classify  the 
edges  according  to  their  physical  properties  in  the  scene 
and  their  degree  of  importance. 

This  process  is  subsequently  intended  to  be  part  of 
more  general  perceptual  learning  procedures.  The  con¬ 
text  should  be:  none  or  as  little  as  possible  a  priori  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  the  ultimate  goal  is  to  integrate  this  detector  in 
a  feedback  system  dealing  with  color  information,  texture 
and  smooth  surfaces  extraction.  Then  decisions  must  be 
taken  on  symbolic  levels  in  order  to  make  new  interpre¬ 
tation  or  even  new  edge  detection  on  ambiguous  areas  of 
the  visual  field. 


CCSR:  A  Calculus  for  Communicating 
Shared  Resources 
Richard  Gerber  and  Insup  Lee 
MS-CIS-90-16 
GRASP  LAB  208 

The  timing  behavior  of  a  real-time  system  depends  not 
only  on  delays  due  to  process  synchronization,  but  also 
on  the  availability  of  shared  resources.  Most  current  real¬ 
time  models  capture  delays  due  to  process  synchroniza¬ 
tion;  however,  they  abstract  out  resource-specific  details 
y  assuming  idealistic  operating  environments.  On  the 
other  hand,  scheduling  and  resource  allocation  algorithms 
used  for  real-time  systems  ignore  the  effect  of  process  syn¬ 
chronization  except  for  simple  precedence  relations  be¬ 
tween  processes .  To  bridge  the  gap  between  these  two 
disciplines  we  have  developed  a  formalism  called  Commu¬ 
nicating  Shared  Resources,  or  CSR.  This  paper  presents 
the  priority-based  process  algebra  called  the  Calculus  for 
Communicating  Shared  Resources  (CCSR),  which  pro¬ 
vides  an  equational  characterization  of  the  CSR  language 
The  computation  model  of  CCSR  is  resource-based  in 
that  multiple  resources  execute  synchronously,  while  pro 
cesses  assigned  to  the  same  resource  are  interleaved  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  priorities.  CCSR  possesses  a  prioritized 
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strong  equivalence  for  terms  based  on  strong  bisimula¬ 
tion.  The  paper  also  describes  a  producer  and  consumer 
problem  whose  correct  timing  behavior  depends  on  prior¬ 
ity. 

Animation  From  Instructions 

Norman  I.  Badler ,  Bonnie  L.  Webber ,  Jugal 

Kalita,  and  Jeffrey  Esakov 

MS-CIS-90-17 
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within  object  logics  are  handled  correctly  and  elegantly  at 
the  “met a”  level.  In  this  paper,  we  show  how  LF  can  be 
encoded  into  hhw  in  a  direct  and  natural  way  by  mapping 
the  typing  judgements  in  LF  into  propositions  in  the  logic 
of  hhw  clauses,  and  the  proofs  in  one  system  correspond 
directly  to  proofs  in  the  other  system.  Relating  these  two 
languages  makes  it  possible  to  provide  implementations 
of  proof  checkers  and  theorem  provers  for  logics  specified 
in  LF  by  using  standard  logic  programming  techniques 
which  can  be  used  to  implement  hhw . 


We  believe  that  computer  animation  in  the  form  of  nar¬ 
rated  animated  simulations  can  provide  an  engaging,  ef¬ 
fective  and  flexible  medium  for  instructing  agents  in  the 
performance  of  tasks.  However,  we  argue  that  the  only 
way  to  achieve  the  kind  of  flexibility  needed  to  instruct 
agents  of  varying  capabilities  to  perform  tasks  with  vary- 
ing  demands  in  work  places  of  varying  layout  is  to  drive 
both  animation  and  narration  from  a  common  representa¬ 
tion  that  embodies  that  same  conceptualization  of  tasks 
and  actions  as  Natural  Language  itself.  To  this  end,  we 
are  exploring  the  use  of  Natural  Language  instructions 
to  drive  animated  simulations.  In  this  paper,  we  discuss 
the  relationship  between  instructions  and  behavior  that 
underlie  our  work  and  the  overall  structure  of  our  system. 
We  then  describe  in  somewhat  more  detail  three  aspects 
of  the  system  —  the  representation  used  by  the  Simulator 
and  the  Motion  Generators  used  in  the  system. 

Encoding  a  Dependent- Type  A- Calculus  in 
a  Logic  Programming  Language 

Amy  Felty 

(INRIA  Sophia- Antipolis) 

Dale  Miller 

(University  of  Pennsylvania) 

MS-CIS-90-18 
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Various  forms  of  typed  A-calculi  have  been  proposed 
as  specification  languages  for  representing  wide  varieties 
of  object  logics.  The  logical  framework,  LF,  is  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  such  a  dependent-type  A-calculus.  A  small  sub¬ 
set  of  intuitionistic  logic  with  quantification  over  simple 
type  A-calculus  has  also  been  proposed  as  a  framework  for 
specifying  general  logics.  The  logic  of  hereditary  ffarrop 
formulas  with  quantification  at  all  non-predicate  types, 
denoted  here  as  hhw ,  is  such  a  meta-logic  that  has  been 
implemented  in  both  the  Isabelle  theorem  prover  and  the 
A-Prolog  logic  programming  language.  Both  frameworks 
provide  for  specifications  of  logics  in  which  details  in¬ 
volved  with  free  and  bound  variable  occurrences,  sub¬ 
stitutions,  eigen varibles,  and  the  scope  of  assumptions 


A  Contact  Stross  NIodel  for  Determining 

Forces  in  an  Equilibrium  Grasp 

Pramath  Raj  Sinha 

MS-CIS-90-19 
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Most  available  methods  that  predict  the  forces  neces¬ 
sary  to  grasp  an  arbitrary  object  treat  the  object  and  the 
fingers  as  rigid  bodies  and  the  finger /object  interface  as 
a  point  contact  with  Coulomb  friction.  For  statically  in¬ 
determinate  grasps,  therefore,  while  it  is  possible  to  find 
grasps  that  are  stable,  there  is  no  unique  determination 
of  the  actual  forces  at  the  contact  points  and  equilib¬ 
rium  grasps  are  determined  as  many-parameter  families 
of  solutions.  Also,  these  models  sometimes  lead  to  phe- 
nomemologically  incorrect  results  which,  while  satisfac¬ 
tory  from  a  purely  mathematical  viewpoint,  are  conter- 
intuitive  and  not  likely  to  be  realized  in  practice.  The 
model  developed  here  utilizes  a  contact-stress  analysis  of 
an  arbitrarily  shaped  object  in  a  multi-fingered  grasp. 
The  fingers  and  the  object  are  all  treated  as  elastic  bod¬ 
ies  and  the  region  of  contact  is  modeled  as  a  deformable 
surface  patch.  The  relationship  between  the  friction  and 
normal  forces  is  now  nonlocal  and  nonlinear  in  nature  and 
departs  from  the  Coulomb  approximation.  The  nature 
of  the  constraints  arising  out  of  conditions  for  compat¬ 
ibility  and  static  equilibrium  motivated  the  formulation 
of  the  model  as  a  non-linear  constrained  minimization 
problem.  The  total  potential  energy  of  the  system  is  min¬ 
imized,  subject  to  the  nonlinear,  equality  and  inequality 
constraints  on  the  system,  using  the  Schittkowski  algo¬ 
rithm.  The  model  is  able  to  predict  the  magnitude  of 
the  inwardly  directed  normal  forces,  and  both  the  mag¬ 
nitude  and  direction  of  the  tangential  (friction)  forces  at 
each  finger/object  interface  for  grasped  objects  in  static 
equilibrium.  Examples  in  two  and  three  dimensions  are 
presented  along  with  application  of  the  model  to  the  grasp 
transfer  maneuver. 


Extending  Definite  Clause  Grammars  with 
Scoping  Constructs 

Remo  Pareschi  and  Dale  Miller 

MS-CIS-90-20 

LINC  LAB  167 

Definite  Clause  Grammars  (DCGs)  have  proved  valu¬ 
able  to  computational  linguists  since  they  can  be  used  to 
specify  phrase  structured  grammars.  It  is  well  known 
how  to  encode  DCGs  in  Horn  clauses.  Some  linguis¬ 
tic  phenomena,  such  as  filler-gap  dependencies ,  are  dif¬ 
ficult  to  account  for  in  a  completely  satisfactory  way  us¬ 
ing  simple  phrase  structured  grammar.  In  the  literature 
of  logic  grammars  there  have  been  several  attempts  to 
tackle  this  problem  by  making  use  of  special  arguments 
added  to  the  DCG  predicates  corresponding  to  the  gram¬ 
matical  symbols.  In  this  paper  we  take  a  different  line,  in 
that  we  account  the  filler-gap  dependencies  by  encoding 
DCGs  within  hereditary  Harrop  formulas,  an  extension 
of  Horn  clauses  (proposed  elsewhere  as  a  foundation  for 
logic  programming)  where  implicational  goals  and  uni¬ 
versally  quantified  goals  are  permitted.  Under  this  ap¬ 
proach,  filler-gap  dependencies  can  be  accounted  for  in 
terms  of  the  operational  semantics  underlying  hereditary 
Harrop  formulas,  in  a  way  reminiscent  of  the  treatment  of 
such  phenomena  in  Generalized  Phrase  Structure  Gram¬ 
mar  (GPSG).  The  main  features  involved  in  this  new  for¬ 
mulation  of  DCGs  are  mechanisms  for  providing  scope  to 
constants  and  program  clauses  along  with  a  mild  use  of 
A-terms  and  A-conversion. 

From  Operational  Semantics  to  Abstract 
Machines:  Preliminary  Results 
John  Hannan  and  Dale  Miller 
MS-CIS-90-21 
LINC  LAB  168 

The  operational  semantics  of  functional  programming 
languages  is  frequently  presented  using  interence  rules  in 
with  simple  meta-logics.  Such  presentations  of  seman¬ 
tics  can  be  high-level  and  perspicuous  since  meta-logics 
often  handle  numerous  syntactic  details  in  a  declara¬ 
tive  fashion.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  meta-logic 
we  consider  here,  which  includes  simply  types  A-terms, 
quantification  at  higher  types,  and  ^-conversion.  Evalu¬ 
ation  of  functional  programming  languages  is  also  often 
presented  using  low-level  descriptions  based  on  abstract 
machines:  simple  term  rewriting  systems  in  which  few 
high-level  description  of  evaluation  using  inference  rules 
can  be  systematically  transformed  into  a  low-level  ab¬ 
stract  machine  by  removing  dependencies  on  high-level 
features  of  the  meta-logic  until  the  resulting  inference 
rules  are  so  simple  that  they  can  be  immediately  iden¬ 


tified  as  specifying  an  abstract  machine.  In  particular, 
we  present  in  detail  the  transformation  of  two  inference 
rules  specifying  call-by-name  evaluation  of  the  untyped  A- 
calculus  into  the  Krivine  machine,  a  stack-based  abstract 
machine  that  implements  such  evaluation.  The  resulting 
machine  uses  de  Bruijn  numerals  and  closures  instead  of 
formal  substitution.  We  also  comment  on  a  construction 
of  a  simplified  SECD  machine  implementing  call-by-value 
evaluation.  This  approach  to  abstract  machine  construc¬ 
tion  provides  a  semantics-directed  method  for  motivating, 
proving  correct,  and  extending  such  abstract  machines.  ' 

Estimation  of  General  Rigid  Body  Motion 
from  a  Long  Sequence  of  Images 
Sui-Leong  Iu 
MS-CIS-90-22 
GRASP  LAB  210 

In  estimating  the  3-D  rigid  body  motion  and  structure 
from  time-varying  images,  most  of  previous  approaches 
which  exploit  a  large  number  of  frames  assume  that  the 
rotation,  and  the  translation  in  some  case,  are  constant. 
For  a  long  sequence  of  images,  this  assumption  in  general 
is  not  valid.  In  this  paper,  we  propose  a  new  state  esti¬ 
mation  formulation  for  the  general  motion  in  which  the 
3-D  translation  and  rotation  are  modeled  as  the  polyno¬ 
mials  of  arbitrary  order.  Extended  Kalman  filter  is  used 
to  find  the  estimates  recursively  from  noisy  images.  A 
number  of  simulations  including  the  Monte  Carlo  anal¬ 
ysis  are  conducted  to  illustrate  the  performance  of  the 
proposed  formulation. 

Structure  and  Intonation  in  Spoken  Lan- 

guage  Understanding 

Mark  Steedman 

MS-CIS-90-23 

LINC  LAB  169 

The  structure  imposed  upon  spoken  sentences  by  into¬ 
nation  seems  frequently  to  be  orthogonal  to  their  tra¬ 
ditional  surface-syntactic  structure.  However,  the  no¬ 
tion  of  “intonational  structure”  as  formulated  by  Pier- 
rehumbert,  Selkirk,  and  others,  can  be  subsumed  under  a 
rather  different  notion  of  syntactic  surface  structure  that 
emerges  from  a  theory  of  grammar  based  on  a  “Combina¬ 
tory  extension  to  Categorial  Grammar.  Interpretations 
of  constituents  at  this  level  are  in  turn  directly  related  to 
^  information  structures”,  or  discourse-related  notions  of 
theme  ,  rheme”,  “focus”  and  presupposition”.  Some 
simplifications  appear  to  follow  for  the  problem  of  inte¬ 
grating  syntax  and  other  high-level  modules  in  spoken 
language  systems. 
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A  Lexicalized  Tree  Adjoining  Grammar  for 

English 

Anne  Abeille,  Kathleen  Bishop ,  Sharon  Cote,  and 

Yves  Schabes 

MS-CIS-90-24 

LINC  LAB  170 

This  paper  presents  a  sizable  grammar  for  English 
written  in  the  Tree  Adjoining  grammar  (TAG)  formal- 
ism.  The  grammar  uses  a  (TAG)  that  is  both  lexicalized 
(Schabes,  Abeille,  Joshi  1988)  and  feature  based  (Vijay- 
Shanker,  Joshi  1988).  In  this  paper,  we  describe  a  wide 
range  of  phenomena  that  it  covers. 

A  Lexicalized  TAG  (LTAG)  is  organized  around  a  lex¬ 
icon,  which  associates  sets  of  elementary  trees  (instead 
of  just  simple  categories)  with  the  lexical  items.  A  Lex¬ 
icalized  TAG  consists  of  a  finite  set  of  trees  associated 
with  lexical  items,  and  operations  (adjunction  and  sub¬ 
stitution)  for  composing  the  trees.  A  lexical  item  is  called 
the  anchor  of  its  corresponding  tree  and  directly  deter¬ 
mines  both  the  tree’s  structure  and  its  syntactic  features. 
In  particular,  the  trees  define  the  domain  of  locality  over 
which  constraints  are  specified  and  these  constraints  are 
local  with  respect  to  their  anchor.  In  this  paper,  the  basic 
tree  structures  of  the  English  LTAG  are  described,  along 
with  some  relevant  features.  The  interaction  between  the 
morphological  and  the  syntactic  components  of  the  lexi¬ 
con  is  also  explained. 

Next,  the  properties  of  the  different  tree  structures  are 
discussed.  The  use  of  S  complements  exclusively  allows  us 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  treatment  of  unbounded  de¬ 
pendencies  originally  presented  in  Joshi  (1985)  and  Kroch 
and  Joshi  (1985).  Structures  for  auxiliaries  and  raising- 
verbs  which  use  adjunction  trees  are  also  discussed.  We 
present  a  representation  of  prepositional  complements 
that  is  based  on  extended  elementary  trees.  This  rep¬ 
resentation  avoids  the  need  for  preposition  incorporation 
in  order  to  account  for  double  wh-questions  (preposition 
stranding  and  pied-piping)  and  the  pseudo-passive. 

A  treatment  of  light  verb  constructions  is  also  given, 
similar  to  what  Abeille  (1988c)  has  presented.  Again,  nei¬ 
ther  noun  nor  adjective  incorporation  is  needed  to  handle 
double  passives  and  to  account  for  a  CNPC  violations  in 
these  constructions.  TAG’s  extended  domain  of  locality 
allows  us  to  handle,  within  a  single  level  of  syntactic  de¬ 
scription,  phenomena  that  in  other  frameworks  require 
either  dual  analyses  or  reanalysis. 

In  addition,  following  Abeille  and  Schabes  (1989),  we 
describe  how  to  deal  with  semantic  non  compositional- 
lty  in  verb-particle  combinations,  light  verb  constructions 
and  idioms,  without  losing  the  internal  syntactic  compo¬ 
sition  of  these  structures. 


The  last  sections  discuss  current  work  on  PRO,  case, 
anaphora  and  negation,  and  outline  future  work  on  cop¬ 
ula  constructions  and  small  clauses,  optional  arguments, 
adverb  movement  and  the  nature  of  syntactic  rules  in  a 
lexicalized  framework. 

An  Improved  2n  -  2  Constant  Queue  Rout¬ 
ing  for  an  (n  )(  n)  Mesh 

Sanguthevar  Rajasekaran  and  Richard  Overholt 

MS-CIS-90-25 

GRASP  LAB  211 

We  present  a  2n—  2  step  routing  algorithm  for  an  n  x  n 
mesh  that  has  a  queue  size  of  58.  The  previous  best 
known  result  is  a  routing  algorithm  with  the  same  time 
bound  but  with  a  queue  size  of  672.  The  improvement  in 
the  queue  size  is  possible  due  to  (from  among  things)  a 
new  3s  +  o(s)  sorting  algorithm  for  ansxs  mesh. 

An  Optimal  Randomized  Algorithm  for  Se¬ 
lection  on  the  Hypercube 
Sanguthevar  Rajasekaran 
MS-CIS-90-2  6 
GRASP  LAB  212 

We  show  that  selection  on  an  input  of  size  N  can  be  per¬ 
formed  on  a  P-node  hypercube  in  time  0(N/P),  provided 
each  node  can  process  all  the  incident  edges  in  one  unit  of 
time  (this  model  is  called  the  parallel  model  and  has  been 
assumed  by  previous  researchers  (e.g.,  [15])).  This  result 
is  important  in  view  of  a  lower  bound  of  Plaxton  that  im¬ 
plies  selection  takes  Q((N/P)  log  log  P  +  log  P)  time  on 
a  P-node  hypercube  if  each  node  can  process  only  one 
edge  at  a  time  (this  model  is  referred  to  as  the  sequential 
model). 

Minimax  Estimation  of  a  Discrete  Location 
Parameter  for  a  Continuous  Distribution 
(Dissertation) 

Raymond  A.  McKendall 
MS-CIS-90-28 
GRASP  LAB  214 

The  subject  of  this  research  is  the  following  stochas¬ 
tic  model:  Z  =  0  +  V.  The  random  variable  Z  is  a 
measurement  of  the  discrete  location  parameter  9  in  con¬ 
tinuous,  additive  noise  V.  The  possible  values  of  9  are 
0,±u,±2u,  where  N  is  a  positive  integer  and 

u  is  a  positive  number.  The  distribution  of  Z,  denoted 
Fz{‘  |  0),  is  continuous  and  increasing  on  3?  and  has  a  con¬ 
tinuous  density.  In  a  standard-estimation  problem,  the 
distribution  Fz( -  |  9)  is  known.  In  a  robust-estimation 
problem,  the  distribution  Fz(-  \  6)  is  uncertain:  It  is 
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an  unknown  member  of  an  uncertainty  class  of  distribu¬ 
tions.  In  either  case,  the  goal  of  this  research  is  to  find  a 
minimax  estimator  of  the  location  parameter  9  from  an 
observation  Z.  This  goal  subsumes  the  identification  of 
equalizer  decision  rules  and  Bayes  decision  rules  for  esti¬ 
mating  6.  The  loss  function  in  the  underlying  statistical 
decision  problem  is  the  zero-one  loss  function  with  error 
tolerance  e  (a  non-negative  integer): 

Lt(6,8)  :=  f  0  if  l0-^l  <  eu 
\  1  if  \9  -  0\  >  eu 

This  loss  is  independent  of  the  noise  distribution. 

Different  additional  assumptions  define  the  specific 
problems  considered.  Chapters  2,  3,  and  4  consider  stan¬ 
dard  estimation.  Chapter  2  discusses  standard  estima¬ 
tion  as  a  problem  in  statistical  decision  theory.  Chapter 
3  assumes  that  the  observable  Z  has  a  monotone  likeli¬ 
hood  ratio.  Its  decision  rules  are  monotonic.  In  contrast, 
chapter  4  assumes  that  the  observable  has  a  Cauchy  dis¬ 
tribution,  which  does  not  have  a  monotone  likelihood  ra¬ 
tio.  Its  decision  rules  are  not  monotonic.  Chapters  5, 
6,  and  7  consider  robust  estimation.  Chapter  5  formu¬ 
lates  robust  estimation  as  a  problem  in  statistical  deci¬ 
sion  theory.  Chapter  6  extends  the  results  for  the  stan¬ 
dard  estimation  of  Chapter  3  to  robust  estimation,  and 
consequently  its  decision  rules  are  monotonic.  Chapter  7 
considers  a  simple  robust-estimation  problem  for  which 
the  extension  of  chapter  6  does  not  apply.  Its  decision 
rules  are  not  monotonic.  In  all  of  these  problems,  the 
decision  rules  are  non-randomized  step  functions.  The 
steps  occur  at  points  determined  by  nonlinear  systems  of 
equations  in  the  noise  distribution. 

,  Chapters  2  -  7  summarize  the  main  results.  Chapters 
8-21  give  the  analysis. 


this  question  takes  the  shape  of  an  implemented  compu¬ 
tational  model,  a  parser,  which  utilizes  the  formulation 
of  knowledge  of  language  as  proposed  in  GB  theory.  GB 
as  a  theory  of  grammar  poses  a  particular  problem  for 
instantiation  within  a  cognitively  feasible  computational 
model.  It  has  a  rich  deductive  structure  whose  obvious 
direct  implementation  as  a  set  of  axioms  in  a  first  order 
theorem  prover  runs  up  against  the  problem  of  undecid- 
ability.  Thus,  if  we  accept  GB  theory  as  psychologically 
real,  and  thus  as  functioning  casually  with  respect  to  lin¬ 
guistic  processing,  there  seems  to  be  a  paradox:  we  need 
a  way  of  putting  our  knowledge  of  language,  represented 
in  GB  theory,  to  use  in  a  processing  theory  in  an  efficient 
manner. 

I  will  suggest  a  way  out  of  this  paradox.  I  propose 
to  constrain  the  class  of  possible  grammatical  principles 
by  requiring  them  to  be  statable  over  a  linguistically  and 
mathematically  motivated  domain,  that  of  a  tree  adjoin¬ 
ing  grammar  (TAG)  elementary  tree.  The  parsing  process 
consists  of  the  construction  of  such  primitive  structures, 
using  a  generalization  of  licensing  relations  of  proposed 
in  [Abney,  1986],  and  checking  that  the  constraints  are 
satisfied  over  these  local  domains.  Since  these  domains 
are  of  bounded  size,  the  constraints  will  be  checkable  in 
constant  time  and  we  will  be  guaranteed  efficient,  linear 
time,  parsing.  Additionally,  the  incrementality  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  TAG  elementary  trees  is  consistent  with 
intuitions  of  incremental  semantic  interpretation. 

Segmentation  as  the  Search  for  the  Best  De¬ 
scription  of  the  Image  in  Terms 
of  Primitives 

Ales  Leonardis,  Alok  Gupta,  and  Ruzena  Bajcsy 

MS-CIS-90-30 


Computation  and  Linguistics  Theory:  A 
Government  Binding  Theory  Parser  using 
Tree  Adjoining  Grammar 
(Dissertation  Proposal) 

Robert  Frank 
MS-CIS-90-29 
LINC  LAB  171 

Government  Binding  (GB)  theory,  as  a  competence 
theory  of  grammar,  is  intended  to  define  what  a  speaker’s 
knowledge  of  language  consists  of.  The  theory  proposes  a 
system  of  innate  principles  and  constraints  which  deter¬ 
mine  the  class  of  possible  languages  and  once  instantiated 
by  the  parameter  values  for  a  given  language,  the  class  of 
well-formed  sentences  of  that  language  [Chomsky,  1981]. 

In  this  thesis.  I  address  the  problem  of  how  this  knowl¬ 
edge  of  language  is  put  to  use.  The  answer  I  give  to 
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Segmentation  of  images  has  long  been  considered  in 
computer  vision  as  an  important  but  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  problem  In  this  paper  we  present  a  new  paradigm 
for  the  segmentation  of  images  into  piecewise  continuous 
patches.  Data  aggregation  is  performed  via  model  re¬ 
covery  in  terms  of  variable-order  bi- variate  polynomials 
using  iterative  regression.  All  the  recovered  models  are 
potential  candidates  for  the  final  description  of  the  data 
Selection  of  the  models  is  achieved  through  a  maximaza- 
ti°n  of  quadratic  Boolean  problem.  The  procedure  can  be 
adapted  to  prefer  certain  kind  of  description  (one  which 
describes  more  data  points,  or  has  smaller  error,  or  has 
lower  order  model).  We  have  developed  a  fast  optimiza¬ 
tion  procedure  for  model  selection.  The  major  noveltv  of 
the  approach  is  in  combining  model  extraction  and  model 
selection  in  a  dynamic  way.  Partial  recovery  of  the  mod- 
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els  is  followed  by  the  optimization  (selection)  procedure 
where  only  the  “best”  models  are  allowed  to  develop  fur¬ 
ther.  The  results  obtained  in  this  way  are  comparable 
with  the  result  obtained  when  using  the  selection  module 
only  after  all  the  models  are  fully  recovered,  while  the 
computational  complexity  if  significantly  reduced.  We 
test  the  procedure  on  read  range  and  intensity  images. 

Representing  Objects  in  a  Logic  Program* 

ming  Language  with  Scoping  Constructs 

Joshua  S.  Hodas  and  Dale  Miller 

MS-CIS-90-31 

LINC  LAB  172 

We  present  logic  programming  language  that  uses  im¬ 
plications  and  universal  quantifiers  in  goals  and  in  the 
bodies  of  clauses  to  provide  a  simple  scoping  mechanism 
for  program  clauses  and  constants.  Within  this  language 
it  is  possible  to  define  a  simple  notion  of  parametric  mod¬ 
ule  and  local  constant.  Given  this  ability  to  structure 
programs,  we  explore  how  object-oriented  programming, 
where  objects  are  viewed  as  abstractions  with  behaviors, 
state,  and  inheritance,  might  be  accommodated.  To  cap¬ 
ture  the  notion  of  mutable  state,  we  depart  from  the  pure 
logic  setting  by  adding  a  declaration  that  certain  local 
predicates  are  deterministic  (they  succeed  at  most  once). 
This  declaration,  along  with  a  goal-continuation  passing 
style  of  programming  is  adequate  to  model  the  state  of 
objects.  We  also  examine  a  few  aspects  of  how  having 
objects  embedded  in  logic  programming  can  be  used  to 
enrich  the  notion  of  object:  for  example,  objects  may 
be  partial  (that  is,  may  contain  free  variables)  and  non- 
deterministic,  and  it  is  possible  not  only  to  search  for  ob¬ 
jects  with  certain  properties  but  also  to  do  hypothetical 
reasoning  about  them. 

A  Framework  for  Observing  a  Manipulation 
Process 

Ruzena  Bajcsy  and  Tarek  Sobh 

MS-CIS-90-34 
GRASP  LAB  216 

We  propose  a  system  for  observing  a  robot  hand  ma¬ 
nipulating  an  object.  A  discrete  event  dynamic  system  is 
used  as  a  model  for  the  mainpulation  process.  A  frame¬ 
work  for  the  hand/object  relationship  developed  and  a 
stabilizing  observer  is  constructed  for  the  system.  We  de¬ 
scribe  low-level  modules  for  recognizing  the  “events”  that 
causes  state  transitions  within  the  dynamic  manipulation 
system.  Our  system  uses  dilferent  tracking  mechanisms 
in  order  to  control  the  observation  process  in  an  efficient 
and  stable  manner. 


Polymorphic  Rewriting  Conserves  Alge¬ 
braic  Strong  Normalization 

Val  Breazu-Tannen  and  Jean  Gallier 
MS-CIS-90-36 

LOGIC  &  COMPUTATION  19 
We  study  combinations  of  many-sorted  algebraic  term 
rewriting  systems  and  polymorphic  lambda  term  rewrit¬ 
ing.  Algebraic  and  lambda  terms  are  mixed  by  adding 
the  symbols  of  the  algebraic  signature  to  the  polymor¬ 
phic  lambda  calculus,  as  higher-order  constants. 

We  show  that  if  a  many-sorted  algebraic  rewrite  system 
R  is  strongly  normalizing  (terminating,  noetherian),  then 
R  +  0  +  rj  +  type-0  +  type-rj  rewriting  of  mixed  terms 
is  also  strongly  normalizing.  The  result  is  obtained  us¬ 
ing  a  technique  which  generalizes  Girard’s  “candidats  de 
reductibilite”,  introduced  in  the  original  proof  of  strong 
normalization  for  the  polymorphic  lambda  calculus. 

Polymorphic  Rewriting  Conserves  Alge¬ 
braic  Confluence 
Val  Breazu-Tannen  and  Jean  Gallier 
MS-CIS-90-37 

LOGIC  &  COMPUTATION  20 

We  study  combinations  of  many-sorted  algebraic  term 
rewriting  systems  and  polymorphic  lambda  term  rewrit¬ 
ing.  Algebraic  and  lambda  terms  are  mixed  by  adding 
the  symbols  of  the  algebraic  signature  to  the  polymor¬ 
phic  lambda  calculus,  as  higher-order  constants. 

We  show  that  if  a  many-sorted  algebraic  rewrite  system 
R  has  the  Church- Rosser  property  (is  confluent),  then  R 
+  0  +  type-0  +  type-?;  rewriting  of  mixed  terms  has  the 
Church-Rosser  property  too. 

rj  reduction  does  not  commute  with  algebraic  reduction, 
in  general.  However,  using  long  normal  forms,  we  show 
that  if  R  is  canonical  (confluent  and  strongly  normalizing) 
then  equational  provability  from  R  +  0  +  77  +  type-/?  + 
type-77  is  still  decidable. 
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How  to  Decide  from  the  First  View  Where  to 

Look  Next 

Jasna  Maver 

Ruzena  Bajcsy 

MS-CIS-90-39 

GRASP  LAB  219 

The  task  we  want  to  achieve  is  the  description  of  a  random 
arrangement  of  unknown  objects  in  a  scene.  First,  a  complete 
spatial  map  of  the  scene  has  to  be  acquired.  To  resolve  the 
ambiguities  that  are  caused  by  occlusions  in  range  images,  we 
need  to  take  sensor  measurements  from  several  different  views. 
We  have  limited  ourselves  to  the  images  obtained  by  a  laser 
scanning  system  which  possesses  certain  features  —  occluded 
regions  which  are  easily  detected  and  can  be  used  in  designing 
an  efficient  algorithm.  We  develop  a  strategy  to  determine  the 
sequence  of  different  views  using  the  information  in  a  narrow 
zone  around  the  occluded  regions.  Occluded  regions  are  ap¬ 
proximated  by  polygons.  Based  on  the  height  information  of 
the  border  of  the  occluded  regions  and  geometry  of  the  edges  of 
the  polygonal  approximation,  the  next  views  are  determined. 

Structure  and  Intonation 
Mark  Steedman 
MS-CIS-90-45 
LINC  LAB  174 

Rules  for  assigning  phrasal  intonation  to  sentences  are  of¬ 
ten  assumed  -to  require  an  autonomous  level  of  “intonational 
structure”,  distinct  from  what  is  usually  thought  of  as  surface 
syntactic  structure.  The  present  paper  argues  that  the  requi¬ 
site  notion  of  structure  can  be  subsumed  under  the  generalized 
notion  of  surface  structure  that  emerges  from  the  combinatory 
extension  of  Categorial  Grammar.  According  to  this  theory, 
the  syntactic  structures  and  the  intonational  structures  of  En¬ 
glish  are  one,  and  can  be  captured  in  a  single  unified  grammar. 
The  interpretations  that  the  grammar  provides  for  such  con¬ 
stituents  correspond  to  the  entities  and  open  propositions  that 
are  concerned  in  certain  discourse-related  aspects  of  intona- 
tional  meaning  that  have  variously  been  described  as  “theme” 

“fotu?6"16”’  "6iVen”  and  UneW”’  01  UpresuPPos‘t*on”  and 


constraints  can  be  stated.  The  ‘grammar’  consists  of  a  lexicon 
where  each  lexical  item  is  associated  with  a  finite  number  of 
structures  for  which  that  item  is  the  anchor.  There  are  ‘rules’ 
which  tell  us  how  these  structures  are  composed.  A  grammar 
of  this  form  will  be  said  to  be  lexicalized. 

The  process  of  lexicalization  of  context-free  grammars 
(CFGs)  constrained  by  linguistic  requirements  forces  us  to  use 
operations  for  combining  structures  that  make  the  formalism 
fall  in  the  class  of  mildly  context  sensitive  languages.  We 
show  that  substitution,  the  combining  operation  correspond¬ 
ing  to  CFGs,  does  not  allow  one  to  lexicalize  CFGs  but  the 
combination  of  substitution  and  adjunction  does.  We  show 
how  tree-adjoining  grammar  (TAG)  is  derived  from  the  lex¬ 
icalization  process  of  CFGs.  Then  we  show  that  TAGs  are 
closed  under  lexicalization  and  we  illustrate  the  main  struc¬ 
tures  found  in  a  lexicalized  TAG  for  English.  The  properties  of 
TAGs  permit  us  to  encapsulate  diverse  syntactic  phenomena 
in  a  very  natural  way.  TAG’s  extended  domain  of  locality  and 
its  factoring  of  recursion  from  local  dependencies  enable  us 
to  localize  many  syntactic  dependencies  (such  as  filler-gap)  as 
well  as  semantic  dependencies  (such  as  predicate-arguments). 

We  investigate  the  processing  of  lexicalized  TAGs.  We  first 
present  two  general  practical  parsers  that  follow  Earley-style 
parsing.  They  are  practical  parsers  for  TAGs  because,  as  for 
CFGs,  the  average  behavior  of  Earley-type  parsers  is  supe¬ 
rior  to  its  worst  case  complexity.  They  are  both  left  to  right 
bottom-up  parsers  that  use  top-down  predictions  but  they  dif¬ 
fer  in  the  way  the  top  down  prediction  is  used. 

Then  we  explain  the  building  of  a  set  of  deterministic 
bottom-up  left  to  right  parsers  which  analyze  a  subset  of  tree- 
adjoining  languages.  The  LR  parsing  strategy  for  CFGs  is 
extended  to  TAG  by  using  a  machine,  called  Bottom-up  Em¬ 
bedded  Push  Down  Automaton  (BEPDA),  that  recognizes  in 
a  bottom-up  fashion  the  set  of  tree-adjoining  languages  (and 
exactly  this  set). 

Finally  we  show  how  lexicalized  grammars  suggest  a  natu¬ 
ral  two-step  parsing  strategy.  We  consider  lexicalized  TAGs 
as  an  instance  of  lexicalized  grammar  and  we  examine  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  two-step  parsing  strategy  on  main  types  of  parsing 
algorithms. 


Mathematical  and  Computational  Aspects  of 

Lexicalized  Grammars 

(Dissertation) 

Yves  Schabes 
MS-CIS-90-48 
LINC  LAB  179 

Most  current  linguistic  theories  give  lexical  accounts  of  sev¬ 
eral  phenomena  that  used  to  be  considered  purely  syntactic, 
rhe  information  put  in  the  lexicon  is  thereby  increased  both 
in  amount  and  complexity.  We  explore  the  view  that  syntactic 
rules  are  not  separated  from  lexical  items.  In  this  approach, 
each  elementary  structure  is  associated  with  a  lexical  item 
called  the  anchor.  These  structures  specify  extended  domains 
of  locality  (as  compared  to  context-free  grammars)  over  which 


TraumAID:  Reasoning  and  Planning  in  the  Ini¬ 
tial  Definitive  Management  of  Multiple  Iiyuries 
Bonnie  L.  Webber 
John  R .  Clarke 
Michael  Niv 
Ron  Rymon 

Maria  Milagros  Ibanez 
MS-CIS-90-50 
LINC  LAB  180 

The  TraumAID  system  has  been  designed  to  provide  com- 
puterized  decision  support  to  optimize  the  initial  definitive 
management  of  acutely  injured  patients  after  resusitation  and 
stabtlization.  The  currently  deployed  system,  TraumAID  1.0, 
addresses  penetrating  injuries  to  the  abdomen  and  to  the 
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chest.  Our  experience  with  TraumAID  1.0  has  demonstrated 
some  major  deficiencies  in  rule-based  reasoners  faced  with 
problems  of  both  diagnosis  and  treatment.  To  address  these 
deficiencies,  we  have  redesigned  the  system  (TraumAID  2.0), 
factoring  it  into  two  modules:  (1)  a  rule-based  reasoner  em¬ 
bodying  the  knowledge  and  logical  machinery  needed  to  link 
clinical  evidence  to  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  goals  and  (2)  a 
planner  embodying  the  global  knowledge  and  logical  machin¬ 
ery  needed  to  create  a  plan  that  address  combinations  of  them. 
After  describing  TYaumAID  2.0,  we  discuss  an  extension  of 
the  traumAID  interface( critique  mode  interaction)  that  may 
improve  its  acceptability  in  a  clinical  setting.  We  close  with 
a  brief  discussion  of  management  support  in  resource-limited 
environments,  which  is  an  important  issue  in  the  time-critical 


higher-order  unification.  Instead,  an  extension  to  first-order 
unification  that  respects  bound  variable  names  and  scopes  is 
all  that  is  required.  Such  unification  problems  are  shown  to 
be  decidable  and  to  possess  most  general  unifiers  when  uni¬ 
fiers  exist.  A  unification  algorithm  and  logic  programming 
interpreter  are  described  and  proved  correct.  Several  exam¬ 
ples  of  using  L-lambda  as  a  meta-programming  language  are 
presented. 

[[To  appear  in  Extensions  of  Logic  Programming  edited 
by  Peter  Schroeder-Heister,  Lecture  Notes  in  Artificial  In¬ 
telligence,  Springer- Verlag.  Supported  in  part  by  grants 
ONR  N00014-88-K-0633,  NSF  CCR-87-05596,  and  DARPA 
N00014-85-K-0018.]] 


context  of  multiple  trauma. 

Image  Understanding  at  the  GRASP 

Laboratory 

Ruzena  Bajcsy 

MS-CIS-90-52 

GRASP  LAB  225 

Research  in  the  GRASP  Laboratory  has  two  main  themes, 
parameterized  multi-dimensional  segmentation  and  robust  de¬ 
cision  making  under  uncertainty.  The  multi-dimensional  ap¬ 
proach  interweaves  segmentation  with  representation.  The 
data  is  explained  as  a  best  fit  in  view  of  parametric  primitives. 
These  primitives  are  based  on  physical  and  geometric  proper¬ 
ties  of  objects  and  are  limited  in  number.  We  use  primitives 
at  the  volumetric  level,  the  surface  level,  and  the  occluding 
contour  level,  and  combine  the  results.  The  robust  decision 
making  allows  us  to  combine  data  from  multiple  sensors.  Sen¬ 
sor  measurements  have  bounds  based  on  the  physical  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  sensors.  We  use  this  information  without  making 
a  priori  assumptions  of  distributions  within  the  intervals  of  a 
priori  assumptions  of  the  probability  of  a  given  result. 

A  Logic  Programming  Language  with  Lambda- 

Abstraction,  Function  Variables,  and  Simple 

Unification 

Dale  Miller 

MS-CIS-90-54 

LINC  LAB  182 

It  has  been  argued  elsewhere  that  a  logic  programming  lan¬ 
guage  with  function  variables  and  lambda-abstractions  within 
terms  makes  a  very  good  meta-programming  language,  es¬ 
pecially  when  an  object  language  contains  notions  of  bound 
variables  and  scope.  The  lambda  Prolog  logic  programming 
language  and  the  closely  related  Elf  and  Isabelle  systems  pro¬ 
vide  meta-programs  with  both  function  variables  and  lambda- 
abstractions  by  containing  implementations  of  higher-order 
unification.  In  this  paper,  we  present  a  logic  programming 
language,  called  L-lambda,  that  also  contains  both  function 
variables  and  lambda-abstractions,  but  certain  restriction  are 
placed  on  occurrences  of  function  variables.  As  a  result,  an 
implementation  of  L-lambda  does  not  need  to  implement  full 


A  Logic  Programming  Language  with  Lambda- 

Abstraction,  Function  Variables,  and  Simple 

Unification 

Dale  Miller 

MS-CIS-90-54 
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It  has  been  argued  elsewhere  that  a  logic  programming  lan- 
guage  with  function  variables  and  lambda-abstractions  within 
terms  makes  a  very  good  meta-programming  language,  es¬ 
pecially  when  an  object  language  contains  notions  of  bound 
variables  and  scope.  The  lambda  Prolog  logic  programming 
language  and  the  closely  related  Elf  and  Isabelle  systems  pro¬ 
vide  meta-programs  with  both  function  variables  and  lambda- 
abstractions  by  containing  implementations  of  higher-order 
unification.  In  this  paper,  we  present  a  logic  programming 
language,  called  L-lambda,  that  also  contains  both  function 
variables  and  lambda-abstractions,  but  certain  restriction  are 
placed  on  occurrences  of  function  variables.  As  a  result,  an 
implementation  of  L-lambda  does  not  need  to  implement  full 
higher-order  unification.  Instead,  an  extension  to  first-order 
unification  that  respects  bound  variable  names  and  scopes  is 
all  that  is  required.  Such  unification  problems  are  shown  to 
be  decidable  and  to  possess  most  general  unifiers  when  uni¬ 
fiers  exist.  A  unification  algorithm  and  logic  programming 
interpreter  are  described  and  proved  correct.  Several  exam¬ 
ples  of  using  L-lambda  as  a  meta-programming  language  are 
presented. 

[[To  appear  in  Extensions  of  Logic  Programming  edited 
by  Peter  Schroeder-Heister,  Lecture  Notes  in  Artificial  In¬ 
telligence,  Springer- Verlag.  Supported  in  part  by  grants 
ONR  N00014-88-K-0633,  NSF  CCR-87-05596,  and  DARPA 
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Non-Monotonic  Decision  Rules  for  Sensor 
Fusion 

Raymond  McKendall 
Max  Mintz 
MS-CIS-90-56 
GRASP  LAB  228 

This  article  describes  non-monotonic  estimators  of  a  loca¬ 
tion  parameter  9  from  a  noisy  measurement  Z  =  9  -f  V  when 
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the  possibly  values  of  6  have  the  form  0,  ±1,  ±2  •  •  • ,  ±n.  If  the 
noise  F  is  Cauchy,  then  the  estimator  is  a  non-monotonic  step 
function.  The  shape  of  this  rule  reflects  the  non-monotonic 
shape  of  the  likelihood  ratio  of  a  Cauchy  random  variable.  If 
the  noise  V  is  Gaussian  with  one  of  two  possible  scales,  then 
the  estimator  is  also  a  non-monotonic  shape  of  the  likelihood 
ratio  of  the  marginal  distribution  of  Z  given  6  under  a  least- 
favorable  prior  distribution. 


very  restricted  and  simple  form  of  higher-order  pattern  match¬ 
ing;  a  method  for  extending  a  given  data  structure  with  a  new 
constructor;  and,  a  method  for  extending  function  definitions 
to  handle  such  new  constructors.  We  present  several  examples 
of  ML-lambda  programs. 


[[Appears  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Logical 
BRA  Workshop,  Nice,  June  1990.]] 
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Structure  and  Ostension  in  the  Interpretation 

of  Discourse  Deixis 

Bonnie  Lynn  Webber 

MS-CIS- 90-58 
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This  paper  examines  demonstrative  pronouns  used  as  de- 
to,  refer  the  interpretation  of  one  or  more  clauses. 
Although  this  usage  is  frowned  upon  in  style  manuals  such  as 
(Strunk  and  White,  1959),  who  say 

“This.  The  pronoun  this,  referring  to  the  complete  sense  of 
a  preceding  sentence  or  clause,  cannot  always  carry  the  load 
and  so  may  produce  an  imprecise  statement.” 


it  is  nevertheless  very  common  in  written  text.  Handling 
this  usage  poses  a  problem  for  Natural  Language  Understand¬ 
ing  systems.  The  solution  I  propose  is  based  on  distinguishing 
between  what  can  be  pointed  to  and  what  can  be  referred  to 
by  virtue  of  pointing.  I  argue  that  a  restricted  set  of  discourse 
segments  yield  what  such  demonstrative  pronouns  can  point 

no7Qthu  JTi *e  m0dd and  a  restricted  set  what  Nunberg 
(1979)  has  called  referring  functions  yield  what  they  can  refer 
to  by  virtue  of  that  pointing. 


An  Extension  to  ML  to  Handle  Bound  Vari¬ 
ables  in  Data  Structures: 

(Preliminary  Report) 

Dale  Miller 
MS-CIS-90-59 
LINC  LAB  184 


Using  Kinds  to  Represent  Heterogeneous  Col¬ 
lections  in  a  Static  Type  System 
(Extended  Abstract) 

Peter  Buneman 
(University  of  Pennsylvania) 

Atsushi  Ohori 
(University  of  Glasgow) 

MS-CIS-90-62 
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We  consider  the  problem  of  representing  heterogeneous  cob 
lections  of  objects  in  a  type  polymorphic  programming  lan¬ 
guage  m  such  a  way  that  common  properties  of  members  of  a 
collection,  such  as  having  commonly  named  filed  with  a  com¬ 
mon  type  can  be  expressed  in  the  type  system.  The  use  of 
such  collections  is  widespread  in  object-oriented  and  database 
programming  and  has  so  far  been  achieved  in  statically  typed 
systems  only  through  the  use  of  a  single  dynamic  type,  which 
effectively  hides  all  the  structure  of  a  value.  In  this  paper  we 
exploit  a  system  of  types  and  kinds  (sets  of  types)  to  represent 
dynamic  values  with  some  known  properties.  The  type  system 
is  shown  to  be  sound  and  to  have  a  complete  type  inference 
algorithm. 


Polymorphism  and  Type  Inference  in  Database 
Programming 

Peter  Buneman 
(University  of  Pennsylvania) 


Most  conventional  programming  languages  have  dire 
methods  for  representing  first-order  terms  (say,  via  concre 
atatypes  in  ML).  If  it  is  necessary  to  represent  structur 
containing  bound  variables,  such  as  lambda-terms,  formula 
types,  or  proofs,  these  must  first  be  mapped  into  first-ord 
terms,  and  then  a  significant  number  of  auxiliary  procedur 
must  be  implemented  to  manage  bound  variable  names,  che, 
for  free  occurrences,  do  substitution,  test  for  equality  modu 
alpha-conversion,  etc.  We  shall  show  how  the  applicative  co 
of  the  ML  programming  language  can  be  enhanced  so  th; 
lambda-terms  can  be  represented  more  directly  and  so  thi 
the  enhanced  language,  called  ML-lambda,  provides  a  moi 
elegant  method  of  manipulating  bound  variables  within  dat 
structures.  In  fact,  the  names  of  bound  variables  will  nc 
e  accessible  to  the  ML-lambda  programmer.  This  extensio 
to  ML  involves  the  following:  introduction  of  the  new  typ 
constructor  'a  =*'  b  for  the  type  of  lambda-terms  formed  b 
abstracting  a  parameter  of  type  'a  out  of  a  term  of  type  '6; 


Atsushi  Ohori 

(University  of  Glasgow) 

MS-CIS-90-64 
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The  polymorphic  type  system  of  ML  can  be  extended  in 
two  ways  that  make  it  appropriate  as  the  basis  of  a  database 
programming  language.  The  first  is  an  extension  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  types  that  captures  the  polymorphic  nature  of  field 
selection;  the  second  is  a  technique  that  generalizes  relational 
operators  to  arbitrary  data  structures.  The  combination  pro¬ 
vides  a  statically  typed  language  in  which  relational  databases 
may  be  cleanly  represented  as  typed  structures.  As  in  ML 
types  are  inferred,  which  relieves  the  programmer  of  making 
the  rather  complicated  type  assertions  that  may  be  required 
to  express  the  most  general  type  of  a  program  that  involves 
field  selection  and  generalized  relational  operators. 

It  is  also  possible  to  use  these  ideas  to  implement  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  of  object-oriented  databases.  By  implementing 
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database  objects  as  reference  types  and  generating  the  ap¬ 
propriate  views  -  sets  of  structures  with  “identity”  -  we  can 
achieve  a  degree  of  static  type  checking  for  object-oriented 
databases.  Moreover  it  is  possible  to  exploit  the  type  system 
to  check  the  consistency  of  object-oriented  classes  (abstract 
data  types  with  inheritance).  A  prototype  language  based  on 
these  ideas  has  been  implemented.  While  it  lacks  some  impor¬ 
tant  practical  features,  it  demonstrates  that  a  wide  variety  of 
database  structures  can  be  cleanly  represented  in  a  polymor¬ 
phic  programming  language. 

Human  Factors  Simulation  Research  at  the 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Norman  I.  Badler 

MS-CIS-90-67 

GRAPHICS  LAB  34 

Jackis  a  Silicon  Graphics  Iris  4D  workstations-based  system 
for  the  definition,  manipulation,  animations,  and  human  fac¬ 
tors  performance  analysis  of  simulated  human  figures.  Built 
on  a  powerful  representation  for  articulated  figures,  Jack  of¬ 
fers  the  interactive  user  a  simple,  intuitive,  and  yet  extremely 
capable  interface  into  any  3-D  articulated  world.  Jack  incor¬ 
porates  sophisticated  systems  for  anthropometric  human  fig¬ 
ure  generation,  multiple  limb  positioning  under  constraints, 
view  assessment,  and  strength  model-based  performance  sim¬ 
ulation  of  human  figures.  Geometric  workplace  models  may 
be  easily  imported  into  Jack .  Various  body  geometries  may  be 
used,  from  simple  polyhedral  volumes  to  contour-scanned  real 
figures.  High  quality  graphics  of  environments  and  clothed  fig¬ 
ures  are  easily  obtained.  Descriptions  of  some  work  in  progress 
are  also  included. 

Sensor- Fusion  with  Statistical  Decision  Theory: 

A  Prospectus  of  Research  in  the  GRASP  Lab 

Raymond  McKendall 

Max  Mintz 

MS-CIS-90-68 
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The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  describe  research  in  sensor 
fusion  with  statistical  decision  theory  in  the  GRASP  Lab,  De¬ 
partment  of  Computer  and  Information  Science,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  report  is  thus  a  tutorial  overview  of  the 
general  research  problem,  the  mathematical  framework  for  the 
analysis,  the  results  of  specific  research  problems,  and  direc¬ 
tions  of  future  research.  The  intended  audience  for  this  report 
includes  readers  seeking  a  self-contained  summary  of  the  re¬ 
search  as  well  as  students  considering  study  in  this  area.  The 
prerequisite  for  understanding  this  report  is  familiarity  with 
basic  mathematical  statistics. 

Coordination  of  Two- Arm  Pushing 
Xiaoping  Yxin 
MS-CIS-90-71 
GRASP  LAB  237 


Coordination  of  two  manipulators  performing  the  task  of 
transporting  objects  is  studied  in  this  paper.  Each  manip¬ 
ulator  is  equipped  with  end  effector  —  a  flat  surface  palm. 
Grasping  is  achieved  by  the  two  palms  pushing  an  object  from 
two  ends.  The  task  requires  simultaneous  control  of  the  object 
motion  and  the  interaction  force.  The  control  of  the  interac¬ 
tion  force  is  needed  to  ensure  that  the  object  is  not  dropped 
and  to  avoid  excessive  pressing.  The  motion  and  force  control 
problem  is  further  complicated  by  the  presence  of  unilateral 
constraints  since  the  manipulators  can  only  push  the  object. 
This  paper  describes  a  control  method  which  utilizes  a  state 
feedback  to  decouple  position  control  and  force  control  loops. 
A  force  control  planning  algorithm  is  also  proposed  which  en¬ 
sures  the  satisfaction  of  unilateral  constraints.  The  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  control  method  is  verified  by  simulations. 

The  Mixed  Powerdomain 

Carl  A.  Gunter 

MS-CIS-90-75 

LOGIC  &  COMPUTATION  25 

This  paper  introduces  an  operator  M  called  the  mixed  pow¬ 
erdomain  which  generalizes  the  convex  (Plotkin)  powerdo¬ 
main.  The  construction  is  based  on  the  idea  of  representing 
partial  information  about  a  set  of  data  items  using  a  PAIR  of 
sets,  one  representing  partial  information  in  the  manner  of  the 
upper  (Smyth)  powerdomain  and  the  other  in  the  manner  of 
the  lower  (Hoare)  powerdomain  where  the  components  of  such 
pairs  are  required  to  satisfy  a  consistency  condition.  This  pro¬ 
vides  a  richer  family  of  meaningful  partial  descriptions  than 
are  available  in  the  convex  powerdomain  and  also  makes  it 
possible  to  include  the  empty  set  in  a  satisfactory  way.  The 
new  construct  is  given  a  rigorous  mathematical  treatment  like 
that  which  has  been  applied  to  the  known  powerdomains.  It 
is  proved  that  M  is  a  continuous  functor  on  bifinite  domains 
which  is  left  adjoint  to  the  forgetful  functor  from  a  category  of 
continuous  structures  called  MIX  ALGEBRAS.  For  a  domain 
D  with  a  coherent  Scott  topology,  elements  of  M(D)  can  be 
represented  as  pairs  (U,V)  where  U  is  a  compact  upper  subset 
of  D  and  V  is  a  closed  subset  of  D  and  the  downward  closure 
of  U  intersect  V  is  equal  to  V.  A  Stone  dual  characterization 
of  M  is  also  provided. 

Progressive  Horizon  Planning 
Ron  Rymon  and  Bonnie  L.  Webber 
(University  of  Pennsylvania) 

John  R.  Clarke 

(Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania) 

MS-CIS-90-76 
LINC  LAB  185 

In  an  earlier  paper  [Rymon,  1989]  we  showed  how  domain 
localities  and  regularities  can  be  used  to  reduce  the  complexity 
of  finding  a  trauma  management  plan  that  satisfies  a  set  of  di¬ 
agnostic  and  therapeutic  goals.  Here,  we  present  another  plan¬ 
ning  idea  -  Progressive  Horizon  -  useful  for  optimizing  such 
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plans  in  domains  where  planning  can  be  regarded  as  an  incre¬ 
mental  process,  continuously  interleaved  with  situation-goals 
analysis  and  plan  execution.  In  such  domains,  planned  action 
cannot  be  delayed  until  all  essential  information  is  available: 
A  plan  must  include  actions  intended  to  gather  information 
as  well  as  ones  intended  to  change  the  state  of  the  world. 

Interleaving  planning  with  reasoning  and  execution,  a  pro¬ 
gressive  horizon  planner  constructs  a  plan  that  answers  all 
currently  known  needs  but  has  only  its  first  few  actions  op¬ 
timized  (those  within  its  planning  horizon).  As  the  executor 
carries  out  actions  and  reports  back  to  the  system,  the  current 
goals  and  the  plan  are  updated  based  on  actual  performance 
and  newly  discovered  goals  and  information.  The  new  plan  is 
then  optimized  within  a  newly  set  horizon. 

In  this  paper,  we  describe  those  features  of  a  domain 
that  are  salient  for  the  use  of  a  progressive  horizon  planning 
paradigm.  Since  we  believe  that  the  paradigm  may  be  useful 
in  other  domains,  we  abstract  from  the  exact  techniques  used 
by  our  program  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  general  approach. 

Parallel  Kalman  Filtering  on  the  Connection 

Machine 

Michael  A.  Palis 

(University  of  Pennsylvania) 

Donald  K.  Krecker 
(General  Electric  Companies) 

MS-CIS-90-81 
LINC  LAB  186 

A  parallel  algorithm  for  square  root  Kalman  filtering  is  de¬ 
veloped  and  implemented  on  the  Connection  Machine  (CM). 
The  algorithm  makes  efficient  use  of  parallel  prefix  or  scan 
operations  which  are  primitive  instructions  in  the  CM.  Per¬ 
formance  measurements  show  that  the  CM  filter  runs  in  time 
linear  in  the  state  vector  size.  This  represents  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  over  serial  implementations  which  run  in  cubic  time.  A 
specific  multiple  target  tracking  application  is  also  considered, 
in  which  several  targets  (e.g.,  satellites,  aircrafts  and  missiles) 
are  to  be  traced  simultaneously,  each  requiring  one  or  more 
filters.  A  parallel  algorithm  is  developed  which,  for  fixed  size 
filters,  runs  in  constant  time,  independent  of  the  number  of 
filters  simultaneously  processed. 


linear  control  grammars  (LCGs)  and  tree  adjoining  grammars 
(TAGs);  these  formalisms  not  only  generate  non-context-free 
languages  that  capture  a  wide  variety  of  syntactic  phenomena 
found  in  natural  language,  but  also  have  computationally  effi¬ 
cient  polynomial  time  recognition  algorithms.  We  prove  that 
the  formalisms  enjoy  the  property  of  unbounded  succintness 
over  the  family  of  context-grammars,  i.e.  they  are,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  able  of  provide  more  compact  representations  of  natural 
languages  as  compared  to  standard  context-free  grammars. 

Issues  in  Facial  Animation 
Catherine  Pelachaud 
Norman  I.  Badler 
Mark  Steedman 
MS-CIS-90-88 
GRAPHICS  LAB  36 

Our  goal  is  to  build  a  system  of  3-D  animation  of  facial 
expressions  of  emotion  correlated  with  the  intonation  of  the 
voice.  Up  tiU  now,  the  existing  systems  did  not  take  into 
account  the  link  between  these  two  features.  Many  linguists 
and  psychologists  have  noted  the  importance  of  spoken  into¬ 
nation  for  conveying  different  emotions  associated  with  speak¬ 
ers’  messages.  Moreover,  some  psychologists  have  found  some 
universal  facial  expressions  linked  to  emotions  and  attitudes. 
We  will  look  at  the  rules  that  control  these  relations  (intona¬ 
tion/emotions  and  facial  expressions/emotions)  as  well  as  the 
coordination  of  these  various  modes  of  expressions.  Given  an 
utterance,  we  consider  how  the  message  (what  is  new/old  in¬ 
formation  in  the  given  context)  transmitted  through  the  choice 
of  accents  and  their  placement,  are  conveyed  through  the  face. 
The  facial  model  integrates  the  action  of  each  muscle  or  group 
of  muscles  as  well  as  the  propagation  of  the  muscles’  move¬ 
ment.  It  is  also  adapted  to  the  FACS  notation  (Facial  Action 
Coding  System)  created  by  P.  Ekman  and  W.  Friesen  to  de¬ 
scribe  facial  expressions.  Our  first  step  will  be  to  enumerate 
and  to  differentiate  facial  movements  linked  to  emotions  from 
the  ones  linked  to  conversation.  Then,  we  will  examine  what 
the  rules  are  that  drive  them  and  how  their  different  actions 
interact. 

Key  words,  facial  animation,  emotion,  intonation,  coartic¬ 
ulation,  conversational  signals 


Description  Succinctness  of  Some  Grammatical 
Formalisms  for  Natural  Language 
Michael  A.  Palis 
(University  of  Pennsylvania) 

Sunil  Shende 
(University  of  Nebraska) 

MS-CIS-90-82 
LINC  LAB  187 

We  investigate  the  problem  of  describing  languages  com¬ 
pactly  in  different  grammatical  formalisms  for  natural  lan¬ 
guages.  In  particular,  the  problem  is  studied  from  the  point  of 
view  of  some  newly  developed  natural  language  formalisms  like 


On  the  Convergence  Time  of  Simulated 
Annealing 

Sanguthevar  Rajasekaran 
MS-CIS-90-89 
GRASP  LAB  242 

Simulated  Annealing  is  a  family  of  randomized  algorithms 
used  to  solve  many  combinatorial  optimization  problems.  In 
practice  they  have  been  applied  to  solve  some  presumably  hard 
(e.g.,  NP-complete)  problems.  The  level  of  performance  ob¬ 
tained  has  been  promised  [5,  2,  6,  14].  The  success  of  its 
heuristic  technique  has  motivated  analysis  of  this  algorithm 
from  a  theoretical  point  of  view.  In  particularly,  people  have 
looked  at  the  convergence  of  this  algorithm.  They  have  show 
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(see  e.g.,  [10])  that  this  algorithm  converges  in  the  limit  to 
a  globally  optimal  solution  with  probability  1.  However  few 
of  these  convergence  results  specify  a  time  limit  within  which 
the  algorithm  is  guaranteed  to  converge(with  some  high  prob¬ 
ability,  say).  We  present,  for  the  first  time,  a  simple  analysis 
of  SA  that  will  provide  a  time  bound  for  convergence  with 
overwhelming  probability.  The  analysis  will  hold  no  matter 
what  annealing  schedule  is  used.  Convergence  of  Simulated 
Annealing  in  the  limit  will  follow  as  a  corollary  to  our  time 
convergence  proof. 

In  this  paper  we  also  look  at  optimization  problems  for 
which  the  cost  function  has  some  special  properties.  We  prove 
that  for  these  problems  the  convergence  is  much  faster.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  we  give  a  simpler  and  more  general  proof  of  conver¬ 
gence  for  Nested  Annealing,  a  heuristic  algorithm  developed 
in  [12].  Nested  Annealing  is  based  on  defining  a  graph  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  given  optimization  problem.  If  this  graph  is 
‘small  separable,’  they  [12]  show  that  Nested  Annealing  will 
converge  ‘faster*. 

For  arbitrary  optimization  problem,  we  may  not  have  any 
knowledge  about  the  ‘separability’  of  its  graph.  In  this  pa¬ 
per  we  give  tight  bounds  for  the  ‘separability’  of  a  random 
graph.  We  then  use  these  bounds  to  analyze  the  expected 
behavior  of  Nexted  Annealing  on  an  arbitrary  optimization 
problem.  The  ‘separability’  bounds  we  derive  in  this  paper 
are  of  independent  interest  and  have  the  potential  of  finding 
other  applications. 

CLiFF  Notes  #1:  Research  in  Natural 

Language  Processing  at  the  University  of 

Pennsylvania  Biannual  Report:  Fall  1990 

Contributors:  Students  &  Faculty 

Editor:  Elizabeth  Levison 

MS-CIS-90-95 

LINC  LAB  190 

CLiFF  is  the  Computational  Linguists’  Feedback  Forum. 
This  technical  report  is  a  collection  of  short  abstracts  by  stu¬ 
dents  and  faculty  in  which  they  describe  their  work  currently 
in  progress.  These  presentations  of  the  work  being  done  in 
Natural  Language  Processing  at  the  University  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  should  provide  insight  into  the  diversity  of  work  at  Penn, 
and  the  strong  ties  between  the  departments  of  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence,  Psychology  and  Linguistics. 
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Observing  A  Moving  Agent 
Ruzena  Bajcsy 
Tarek  Sobh 

MS-CIS-91-01 
GRASP  LAB  247 

We  address  the  problem  of  observing  a  moving  agent.  In 
particular,  we  propose  a  system  for  observing  a  manipulation 
process,  where  a  robot  hand  manipulates  an  object.  A  dis¬ 
crete  event  dynamic  system  (DEDS)  from  work  is  developed 
for  the  hand-object  interaction  over  time  and  a  stabilizing 
observer  is  constructed.  Low-level  modules  are  developed 
for  recognizing  the  "events”  that  causes  state  transitions 
within  the  dynamic  manipulation  system.  The  work  exam¬ 
ines  closely  the  possibilities  for  errors,  mistakes  and  uncer¬ 
tainties  in  the  manipulation  system,  observer  construction 
process  and  event  identification  mechanisms.  The  system 
utilizes  different  tracking  techniques  in  order  to  observe  the 
task  in  an  active ,  adaptive  and  goal-directed  manner. 


Model  Based  Teleoperation  To  Eliminate 

Feedback  Delay  NSF  Grant  BCS89-01352 

First  Report 

Richard  P.  Paul 

Janez  Funda 

Simeon  Thierry 

Thomas  Lindsay 

Masahiko  Hashimoto 

MS-CIS-91-02 

GRASP  LAB  248 

We  are  conducting  research  in  the  area  of  teleoperation 
with  feedback  delay.  Delay  occurs  with  earth-based  teleop¬ 
eration  in  space  and  with  surface-based  teleoperation  with 
untethered  submersibfes  when  acoustic  communication  links 
are  involved,  the  delay  in  obtaining  position  and  force  feed¬ 
back  from  remote  slave  arms  makes  teleoperation  extremely 
difficult.  We  are  proposing  a  novel  combination  of  graph¬ 
ics  and  manipulator  programming  to  solve  the  problem  by 
interfacing  a  teleoperator  master  arm  to  a  graphics  based 
simulator  of  the  remote  environment  coupled  with  a  robot 
manipulator  at  the  remote,  delayed  site,  the  operator’s  ac¬ 
tions  will  be  monitored  to  provide  both  kinesthetic  and  visual 
feedback  and  to  generate  symbolic  motion  commands  to  the 
remote  slave,  the  slave  robot  will  then  execute  these  sym¬ 
bolic  commands  delayed  in  time.  While  much  of  a  task  will 
proceed  error  free,  when  an  error  does  occur  the  slave  sys¬ 
tem  will  transmit  data  back  to  the  master  and  the  master 
environment  will  be  ‘'reset”  to  the  error  state. 


Interactive  Behaviors  For  Bipedal 

Articulated  Figures 

Cary  B.  Phillips 

Norman  I.  Badler 

MS-CIS-91-03 

GRAPHICS  LAB  37 

We  describe  techniques  for  interactively  controlling 
bipedal  articulated  figures  through  kinematic  constraints. 
These  constraints  model  certain  behavioral  tendencies  which 
capture  some  of  the  characteristics  of  human-like  movement, 
and  give  us  control  over  such  elements  as  the  figures’  bal¬ 
ance  and  stability.  They  operate  in  near  real-time,  so  provide 
behavioral  control  for  interactive  manipulation.  These  con¬ 
straints  form  the  basis  of  an  interactive  motion-generation 
system  that  allows  the  active  movement  elements  to  be  lay¬ 
ered  on  top  of  the  passive  behavioral  constraints. 

Hands:  Human  To  Robotic 
Sanjay  Agrawal 
MS-CIS-91-04 
GRASP  LAB  249 

Hands  have  for  centuries  been  recognized  as  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  tool  for  humans  to  gain  an  understanding  of  their  en¬ 
vironment  and  at  the  same  time  be  able  to  manipulate  it. 
In  this  presentation  we  will  look  at  various  studies  made  on 
the  functionality  and  use  of  the  human  hand  and  examine 
the  different  approaches  to  analyzing  and  classifying  human 
grasps  and  building  a  taxonomy  of  these  grasps.  We  study 
the  anatomy  of  the  human  hand,  and  examine  experiments 
performed  to  understand  the  how  gripping  forces  are  applied 
when  lifting  objects,  and  the  methods  extraction  of  haptic 
information,  by  humans. 

We  d  iscuss  issues  involved  in  the  building  of  electro¬ 
mechanical  manipulators  and  some  of  the  mathematics  used 
in  analyzing  the  suitability  of  a  design.  We  look  at  one  of 
the  earliest  designs  of  a  computer  controlled  articulated  grip¬ 
per,  as  well  as  two  of  the  most  prevalent  designs  in  today’s 
research  world,  the  Stanford/JPL  hand  and  the  Utah/MIT 
had.  Finally,  we  show  why  a  more  fundamental  understand¬ 
ing  of  how  human  grasping  works  will  help  us  design  more 
useful  manipulators. 

An  Hand-Eye  Arm  Coordinated 

System 

Sanjay  Agrawal 

Ruzena  Bajcsy 

Vijay  Kumar 

MS-CIS-91-05 

GRASP  LAB  250 
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In  this  paper  we  present  the  description  and  experiments 
with  a  tightly  coupled  Hand-Eye-Arm  manipulatory  system. 
We  explain  the  philosophy  and  the  motivation  for  building 
a  tightly  coupled  system  that  actually  consists  of  very  au¬ 
tonomous  modules  that  communicate  with  each  other  via  a 
central  coordinator.  We  describe  each  of  the  modules  in  the 
system  and  their  interactions  with  each  other.  We  highlight 
the  need  for  sensory  driven  manipulation,  and  explain  how 
the  above  system,  where  the  hand  is  equipped  with  multi¬ 
ple  tactile  sensors,  is  capable  of  both  manipulating  unknown 
objects,  but  also  detecting  and  complying  in  the  case  of  col¬ 
lisions.  We  explain  the  partition  of  the  control  of  the  system 
into  various  closed  loops,  representing  coordination  both  at 
the  level  of  gross  manipulator  motions  as  well  as  fine  mo¬ 
tions.  We  describe  the  various  modes  that  the  system  can 
work  in  ,  as  well  as  some  of  the  experiments  that  are  being 
currently  performed  using  this  system. 

Emulation  Of  A  PRAM  On  Leveled 

Networks 

David  S.  L.  Wei 

MS-CIS-91-06 

GRASP  LAB  251 

We  present  efficient  emulations  of  the  CRCW  PRAM  on 
a  large  class  of  processor  interconnection  networks  called 
leveled  networks.  This  class  includes  the  star  graph  and 
the  n-way  shuffle,  which  have  the  interesting  property  that 
the  network  diameter  is  sub -logarithmic  in  the  network  size. 
We  show  that  a  CRCW  PRAM  can  be  emulated  optimally 
on  these  networks  (i.e.,  each  emulation  step  takes  time  linear 
in  the  network  diameter),  this  is  the  first  result  that  demon¬ 
strates  PRAM  emulation  in  less  than  logarithmic  time. 

We  also  present  an  efficient  emulation  of  the  CRCW 
PRAM  on  an  nxn  mesh.  Although  an  0(n)-time  emula¬ 
tion  algorithm  for  the  mesh  is  known,  the  underlying  con¬ 
stant  in  the  run-time  is  large,  making  it  impractical.  We 
give  an  improved  emulation  algorithm  whose  time  bound  is 
only  An  -f  o(n). 

Symbolic  Simulator/Debugger  For  The 
Systolic/Cellular  Array  Processor 
Janez  Fun  da 
MS-CIS-91-07 
GRASP  LAB  252 

Descriptive  Complexity  Approaches 

To  Inductive  Inference 

Kevin  Atteson 

MS-CIS-91-08 

GRASP  LAB  253 


We  present  a  critical  review  of  descriptive  complexity  ap¬ 
proaches  to  inductive  inference.  Inductive  inference  is  de¬ 
fined  as  any  process  by  which  a  model  of  the  world  is  formed 
from  observations.  The  descriptive  complexity  approach  is  a 
formalization  of  Occam’s  razor:  choose  the  simplest  model 
consistent  with  the  data.  Descriptive  complexity  as  defined 
by  Kolmogorov,  Chaitin  and  Solomonoff  is  presented  as  a 
generalization  of  Shannon’s  entropy.  We  discuss  its  rela¬ 
tionship  with  randomness  and  present  examples.  However, 
a  major  result  of  the  theory  is  negative:  descriptive  com¬ 
plexity  is  uncomputable. 

Rissanen's  minimum  description  length  (MDL)  principle  is 
presented  as  a  restricted  form  of  the  descriptive  complexity 
which  avoids  the  uncomputability  problem.  We  demonstrate 
the  effectiveness  of  MDL  through  its  application  to  AR  pro¬ 
cesses.  Lastly,  we  present  and  discuss  LeClerc’s  application 
of  MDL  to  the  problem  of  image  segmentation. 

Investigating  A  Proof- Theoretic 
Meta-Language  For  Functional  Programs 
(Dissertation) 

John  Hannan 
MS-CIS-91-09 
LINC  LAB  191 

In  this  dissertation  we  study  a  higher-order  intuitionis- 
tic  logic  used  as  a  specification  language  for  a  variety  of 
tasks  that  treat  functional  programs  as  data  objects.  Such 
meta-programming  tasks  ofFer  unique  challenges  including 
the  representation  of  programs  as  data  objects  and  the  anal¬ 
ysis  of  these  objects.  We  present  a  technique,  inspired  by 
natural  semantics  and  structural  operational  semantics,  for 
specifying  properties  of  programs.  Specifications  of  this  sort 
are  presented  as  sets  of  inference  rules  and  are  encoded  as 
clauses  in  a  higher-order,  intuitionistic  meta-logic.  Programs 
are  represented  by  A-terms  and  many  features  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  such  as  lexical  scoping  are  enforced  through  the  use 
of  A-abstractions.  Program  properties  are  represented  as 
propositions  over  these  terms  and  are  then  proved  by  con¬ 
structing  proofs  in  our  meta-logic.  The  meta-logic,  based 
on  natural  deduction,  includes  inference  rules  for  the  in¬ 
troduction  and  discharge  of  both  hypotheses  and  eigenvari- 
ables.  We  demonstrate  how  these  rules  provide  simple  and 
elegant  manipulations  of  bound  variables  in  functional  pro¬ 
grams.  We  also  demonstrate  how  transforming  proofs  and 
proof  systems  in  this  setting  provides  a  means  for  trans¬ 
forming  meta-programs,  producing  new  meta-programs  that 
have  certain  properties  or  behaviors. 

We  argue  the  following  points  regarding  these  specifi¬ 
cations  and  their  proofs:  (i)the  specifications  of  numer¬ 
ous  meta-programming  tasks  are  clear,  concise  and  well 
structured,  providing  them  with  simple  explanations  and 
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correctness  proofs;  (ii)a  wide  variety  of  meta-programming 
tasks  can  be  specified  in  a  single  unified  framework,  and 
thus  we  can  investigate  and  understand  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  various  tasks;  (iii)proofs  describing  computations  or 
other  kinds  of  manipulations  provide  a  structure  that  can 
be  analyzed,  using  established  techniques  from  proof  the- 
ory;  (iv)specification  in  our  logic  have  a  direct  translation  to 
programs  in  the  logic  programming  language  A  Prolog  and 
this  translation  provides  a  mechanism  for  producing  experi¬ 
mental  implementations  of  our  meta-programs. 

TRACS  Users  Manual  and  Software 

Reference  Guide 

Eric  Paljug 

MS-CIS-91-10 

GRASP  LAB  254 

The  Two  Robotic  Arm  Coordination  System  (TRACS) 
of  the  GRASP  Lab  is  designed  to  perform  experiments  in 
dynamic  two  arm  control.  The  system  is  comprised  of  two 
PUMA  250  robot  arms  with  modified  controllers,  a  PA-AT 
host  computer  and  an  AMD  29000  high  speed  floating  point 
processor  board.  This  manual  describes  the  system  software 
architecture  and  the  software  interfaces  between  the  system 
elements.  It  is  intended  to  aid  in  developing  software  for  the 
system. 

Type-Raising  and  Directionality  In 

Combinatory  Grammar 

Mark  Stecdman 

MS-CIS-91-11 

LINC  LAB  192 

The  form  of  rules  in  combinatory  categorial  grammars 
(CCG)  is  constrained  by  three  principles,  called  "adjacency", 
consistency  and  "inheritance"  .  These  principles  have  been 
claimed  elsewhere  to  constrain  the  combinatory  rules  of  com¬ 
position  and  type  raising  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  certain 
linguistic  universal  concerning  word  order  under  coordina¬ 
tion  follow  immediately.  The  present  paper  shows  that  the 
three  principles  have  an  extremely  natural  expression  in  a 
unification-based  interpretation  of  CCG  in  which  directional 
information  is  an  attribute  of  the  arguments  of  functions 
grounded  in  string  position.  The  aforementioned  universals 
can  thereby  be  derived  as  consequences  of  more  elemen¬ 
tary  assumptions,  some  desirable  results  follow,  concerning 
type-raising  and  the  parser. 

Surface  Structure,  Intonation  and 
Meaning  In  Spoken  Language 
Mark  Steedman 
MS-CIS-91-12 
LINC  LAB  193 


The  paper  briefly  reviews  a  theory  of  intonational  prosody 
and  its  relation  syntax,  and  to  certain  oppositions  of  dis¬ 
course  meaning  that  have  variously  bee  n  called  "topic  and 
comment  "theme  and  rheme",  "given  and  new",  or  "pre¬ 
supposition  and  focus”  .  The  theory,  which  is  based  on  Com¬ 
binatory  Categorial  Grammar,  is  presented  in  full  elsewhere, 
the  present  paper  examines  its  consequences  for  the  auto¬ 
matic  synthesis  and  analysis  of  speech. 

A  Simple,  Yet  Probabilistically  Tractable 
Algorithm  For  First  Principles  Diagnosis 
Ron  Rymon 
MS-CIS-91-13 
LINC  LAB  194 

There  are  three  parts  to  this  paper.  First,  I  present  what  I 
hope  is  a  conclusive,  worst-case,  complexity  analysis  of  two 
well-known  formulations  of  the  Minimal  Diagnosis  problem 
-  those  of  [Reiter  87]  and  [Reggia  et  al  85]. 

I  then  show  that  Reiter's  conflict-sets  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  decomposes  the  single  exponential  problem  into  two 
problems,  each  exponential,  that  need  be  solved  sequen¬ 
tially.  From  a  worst  case  perspective,  this  only  amounts 
to  a  factor  of  two,  in  which  case  I  see  no  reason  to  prefer 
it  over  a  simple  generate-and-test  approach.  This  is  only 
emphasized  with  the  results  of  the  third  part  of  the  paper. 

Here  I  argue  for  a  different  perspective  on  algorithms,  that 
of  expected,  rather  than  worst-case  performance.  From  that 
point  of  view,  a  sequence  of  two  exponential  algorithms  has 
lesser  probability  to  finish  early  than  a  single  such  algorithm. 

I  show  that  the  straightforward  generate-and-test  approach 
may  in  fact  be  somewhat  attractive  as  it  has  high  probability 
to  conclude  in  a  polynomial  time,  given  a  random  problem 
instance. 

Common  Knowledge:  A  Survey 
Marilyn  A.  Walker 
MS-CIS-91-14 
LINC  LAB  195 

This  paper  discusses  the  motivation  behind  common 
knowledge.  Common  knowledge  has  been  argued  to  be  nec¬ 
essary  for  joint  action  in  general  and  for  language  use  as  a 
particular  kind  of  joint  action.  However,  this  term  has  been 
broadly  interpreted.  Two  major  issues  must  be  addressed: 
(1)  What  mental  state  corresponds  to  common  knowledge, 
ie.  is  knowledge,  belief  or  supposition  the  appropriate  men¬ 
tal  attitude?  (2)  What  inference  process  allows  agents  to 
achieve  common  knowledge? 

Most  generally,  common  knowledge  is  used  to  describe 
the  knowledge  that  is  evidenced  in  reflexive  reasoning.  The 
term  has  also  been  used  to  refer  to  facts  or  objects  which  are 
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mutually  salient.  One  of  the  main  problems  for  a  theory  of 
common  knowledge  is  whether  knowledge  is  the  appropriate 
mental  attitude.  It  seems  as  though  probabilistic  beliefs 
might  approximate  the  cognitive  phenomenon  of  common 
knowledge  more  closely  than  knowledge. 

The  main  problem  with  a  usable  notion  of  common  knowl¬ 
edge  is  that  inference  must  play  a  critical  role  in  what  be¬ 
comes  common  knowledge.  I  discuss  the  nature  of  con¬ 
versational  inference.  It  has  a  number  of  properties  that 
distinguish  it  from  other  inferential  systems,  such  as  being 
apparently  abductive  and  probabilistic,  but  a  precise  char¬ 
acterization  of  it  is  an  unsolved  problem.  I  suggest  that 
in  cases  where  ensuring  common  knowledge  really  matters, 
participants  in  dialogue  accomplish  this  is  by  exploiting  op¬ 
portunities  for  redundancy  in  conversation. 

Structure-Based  Animation  Of  The 

Human  Face 

Stephen  M.  Platt 

Aaron  T.  Smith 

Finn  cisco  Azuola 

Norman  I.  Badler 

Catherine  Pelachaud 

MS-CIS-91-15 

GRAPHICS  LAB  38 

The  face  is  an  interesting  object  to  animate  for  several 
reasons:  it  is  an  important  channel  of  communication  and 
therefore  important  to  an  human  body  animation,  and  it  is  a 
complex  object  in  that  it  is  composed  of  many  nonrigid  inter¬ 
acting  nonarticulated  regions.  In  this  paper,  we  examine  the 
face,  and  present  it  as  a  hierarchically  structured  regionally 
defined  object.  Based  on  this  regional  decomposition,  and  a 
set  of  primitive  actions,  we  describe  an  encoding  of  a  large 
set  of  high  level  facial  action  descriptors.  We  also  present 
an  application  which  studies  that  interaction  between  into¬ 
nation  and  facial  expressions  for  a  given  emotion.  It  offers  a 
higher  level  of  representation  of  the  action  units  by  group¬ 
ing  them  into  specialized  functions  (lips  shape  for  phonemes, 
eyebrow  movements).  An  animation  system  linked  to  facial 
motion  property  is  also  presented. 

Dynamic  Binding  Communication 

Mechanism 

Jeffrey  S.  Aaronson 

MS-CIS-91-16 

LINC  LAB  196 

Shastri  &  Ajjanagadde  have  proposed  a  biologically  plau¬ 
sible  connectionist  rule-based  reasoning  system  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  a  knowledge  base,  or  KB),  that  represents  a 
dynamic  binding  as  the  simultaneous,  or  in-phase,  activity 


of  the  appropriate  nodes  [9].  This  paper  makes  the  first 
attempt  at  designing  a  biologically  plausible  connectionist 
interface  mechanism  between  2  distinct  phase-based  KB,  as 
the  next  step  toward  providing  a  computational  account  of 
common-sense  reasoning.  The  Dynamic  Binding  Communi¬ 
cation  Mechanism  (DBCM)  extracts  a  dynamic  binding  from 
a  source  KB  and  incorporates  the  binding  into  a  destina¬ 
tion  KB  so  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  knowledge  already 
represented  in  the  latter.  DBCM  consists  of  several  dis¬ 
tinct,  special-purpose  modules.  The  Binding  Memory  (BM) 
is  made  up  of  several  identical  banks  of  nodes.  Each  time  a 
temporally-encoded  dynamic  binding  is  extracted  from  the 
source  KB,  it  is  transferred  into  on  of  the  banks,  where 
the  binding  is  converted  to  a  spatially-encoded  representa¬ 
tion.  The  Phase  Database  (PD)  monitors  the  target  KB. 
The  Phase  Allocator  (PA)  synthesizes  information  from  the 
Phase  Database  and  from  the  target  KB  to  determine  the 
phase  in  which  to  introduce  the  new  dynamic  binding  into 
the  target  KB.  In  turn,  the  PA  extracts  a  single  binding  from 
one  of  the  banks  in  the  BM  and  introduces  it  into  the  target 
KB.  The  interface  also  utilizes  2  searchlight  mechanisms: 
the  first  governs  which  bank  in  the  BM  receives  binding;  the 
second  mediates  between  the  active  banks  (those  which  are 
currently  representing  bindings),  and  the  Phase  Allocator. 

The  Hughes  Array  Co-Processor  and  Its 

Application  To  Robotics 

Craig  Sayers 

MS-CIS-91-17 

GRASP  LAB  255 

This  report  describes  the  results  of  twelve  months  research 
involving  the  Hughes  array  co-processor.  This  work  began 
with  the  testing  and  debugging  of  the  existing  system,  con¬ 
tinued  with  the  development  of  software  to  interface  the  co¬ 
processor  to  a  host  machine  and  concluded  with  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  a  trajectory  planning  algorithm  for  redundant 
manipulators. 

A  loader  program  has  been  developed  which  allows  simple 
programs  to  be  executed.  A  library  of  C-callable  routines  has 
also  been  created  and  this  enables  the  fabrication  of  more 
complex  systems  which  require  a  high  level  of  interaction 
between  the  host  and  co-processor. 

Routines  to  perform  square  root,  sine  and  cosine  functions 
have  been  designed  and  these  have  been  used  successfully 
in  the  development  of  a  trajectory  planning  algorithm.  This 
algorithm  uses  the  co-processor  to  compute  in  parallel  a  large 
number  of  forward  kinematic  solutions  and  by  doing  so  is 
able  to  convert  a  cartesian  space  trajectory  into  a  joint  space 
path  for  a  redundant  manipulator. 

The  performance  of  the  processor  has  been  analyzed  and 
a  number  of  recommendations  have  been  made  concerning 
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future  implementations. 

Analysis  Of  Dynamic  Congestion 
Control  Protocols: 

A  Fokker-Planck  Approximation 
Amamath  Mukherjee 
John  C.  Strikwerda 
MS-CIS-91-18 

DISTRIBUTED  SYSTEMS  LAB  5 
We  present  an  approximate  analysis  of  a  queue  with  dy¬ 
namically  changing  input  rates  that  are  based  on  implicit  on 
explicit  feedback.  This  is  motivated  by  recent  proposals  for 
adaptive  congestion  control  algorithms  [Raja  88,  Jac  88], 
where  the  sender’s  window  size  at  the  transport  level  is  ad¬ 
justed  based  on  perceived  congestion  level  of  a  bottleneck 
node.  We  develop  an  analysis  methodology  for  a  simplified 
system;  yet  it  is  powerful  enough  to  answer  the  important 
questions  regarding  stability,  convergence  (or  oscillations), 
fairness  and  the  significant  effect  that  delayed  feedback  plays 
on  performance.  Specifically,  we  find  that,  in  the  absence  of 
feedback  delay,  the  linear  increase/exponential  decrease  al¬ 
gorithm  of  Jacobson  and  Ramakrishnan-Jain  [Jac  88,  Raja 
88]  is  provably  stable  and  fair.  Delayed  feedback  on  the 
other  hand,  introduces  oscillations  for  every  individual  user 
as  well  as  unfairness  across  those  competing  for  the  same 
resource.  While  the  simulation  study  of  Zhang  [Zha  89]  and 
the  fluid-approximation  study  of  Bolot  and  Shanker  [BoSh 
90]  have  observed  the  oscillations  in  cumulative  queue  length 
and  measurements  by  Jacobson  [Jac  88]  have  revealed  some 
of  the  unfairness  properties,  the  reasons  for  these  have  not 
been  identified.  We  identify  quantitatively  the  cause  of 
these  effects,  via-a-vis  the  systems  parameters  and  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  algorithm  used. 

The  model  presented  is  fairly  general  and  can  be  applied  to 
evaluate  the  performance  of  a  wide  range  of  feedback  control 
schemes.  It  is  an  extension  of  the  classical  Fokker-Planck 
equation.  Therefore,  it  addresses  traffic  viability  (to  some 
extent)  that  fluid  approximation  techniques  do  not  address. 

Programming  With  Jack 
Cary  B.  Phillips 
MS-CIS-91-19 
GRAPHICS  LAB  39 

This  manual  describes  the  implementation  of  Jack  with 
emphasis  on  how  to  extend  it  and  modify  it.  the  principle 
purpose  of  this  manual  is  to  describe  what  functions  in  the 
Jack  libraries  are  available  to  be  used  in  writing  new  features 
for  Jack,  the  manual  also  gives  an  overview  of  how  Jack 
works,  for  those  interested  in  modifying  its  current  behavior. 
This  manual  assumes  that  you  already  know  how  to  use 
Jack,  and  are  familiar  with  its  basic  terminology. 


GRASP  NEWS 
Volume  7,  Number  1 
Spring  1991 
Various  Contributors 
MS-CIS-91-20 
GRASP  LAB  256 

Since  its  beginning  in  1983,  the  GRASP  News  has  chron¬ 
icled  the  research  efforts  of  the  Grasp  Laboratory.  This  edi¬ 
tion,  which  covers  developments  for  the  year  1990,  follows 
the  format  of  previous  editions.  The  Feature  Article,  how¬ 
ever,  in  a  departure  from  tradition  does  not  highlight  a  par¬ 
ticular  research  project.  The  research  abstract  summarize 
the  progress  of  students,  postdoctoral  fellows,  visiting  re¬ 
searchers,  and  faculty.  The  abstracts  are  classified  into  three 
different  areas  -  Visions  Research ,  Robotics  Research ,  and 
Distributed  Real-Time  Systems  Research,  there  is  also 
a  section  on  laboratory  Software  and  Hardware  Develop¬ 
ments.  this  edition  comprises  40  articles  from  45  contribu¬ 
tors,  which  makes  it  the  largest  GRASP  News  ever! 

Representing  Powerdomaln  Elements 

As  Monadic  Second  Order  Predicates 

Carl  A.  Gunter 

MS-CIS-91-21 

LOGIC  &  COMPUTATION  28 

This  report  characterizes  the  powerdomain  constructions 
which  have  been  used  in  the  semantics  of  programming  lan¬ 
guages  in  terms  of  formulas  of  first  order  logic  under  a  pre¬ 
ordering  of  provable  implication.  This  provides  an  intuitive 
representation  which  suggests  a  new  form  of  powerdomain — 
called  the  mixed  powerdomain — which  expresses  data  in  a 
different  way  from  the  well-known  constructions  from  pro¬ 
gramming  semantics.  It  can  be  shown  that  the  mixed  pow¬ 
erdomain  has  many  of  the  properties  associated  with  the 
convex  powerdomain  such  as  the  possibility  of  solving  recur¬ 
sive  equations  and  a  simple  algebraic  characterization. 

Tree-Adjoining  Grammars  and  Lexicalized 

Grammars 

Aravin d  K.  Joshi 

Yves  Schabes 

MS-CIS-91-22 

LINC  LAB  197 

In  this  paper,  we  will  describe  a  tree  generating  system 
called  tree-adjoining  grammar  (TAG)  and  state  some  of  the 
recent  result  about  TAGs.  The  work  on  TAGs  is  motivated 
by  linguistic  considerations.  However,  a  number  of  formal 
results  have  been  established  for  TAGs,  which  we  believe, 
would  be  of  interest  to  researchers  in  tree  grammars  and 
tree  automata.  After  giving  a  short  introduction  to  TAG,  we 
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briefly  state  these  result  concerning  both  the  properties  of 
the  string  sets  and  tree  sets.  We  will  also  describe  the  notion 
of  lexicalization  of  grammars  and  investigate  the  relationship 
of  lexicalization  to  context-free  grammars  (CFGs)  and  TAGs. 

An  Abstract  Interpretation  For  ML 
Equality  Kinds 
Carl  A .  Gunter 

(University  of  Pennsylvania) 

Elsa  L.  Gunter 

(AT&T  Bell  Laboratories) 

David  B .  MacQueen 
(AT&T  Bell  Laboratories) 

MS-CIS-91-23 

LOGIC  &  COMPUTATION  29 

The  definition  of  Standard  ML  provides  a  form  of  generic 
equality  which  is  inferred  for  certain  types,  called  equality 
types ,  on  which  it  is  possible  to  define  a  computable  equality 
relation.  However,  the  standard  definition  is  incomplete  in 
the  sense  that  there  are  interesting  and  useful  types  which 
are  not  inferred  to  be  equality  types  but  which  nevertheless 
have  a  computable  equality  relation.  In  this  paper  we  intro¬ 
duce  a  refinement  of  the  Standard  ML  system  of  equality 
types  and  prove  that  our  system  is  sound  and  complete  with 
respect  to  the  existence  of  a  computable  equality.  Our  tech¬ 
nique  is  based  on  an  abstract  interpretation  of  ML  operators 
as  monotone  functions  over  a  three  point  lattice.  We  show 
how  the  equality  relation  can  be  defined  (as  an  ML  program) 
from  the  definition  of  a  type  with  our  equality  property.  We 
then  demonstrate  a  sound,  efficient  algorithm  for  inferring 
the  equality  property  which  corrects  the  limitations  of  the 
standard  definition  in  all  cases  of  practical  interest. 

Unification  Of  Simply  Lambda- Terms  As 

Logic  Programming 

Dale  Miller 

MS-CIS-91-24 

LINC  LAB  198 

The  unification  of  simply  typed  lambda-terms  modulo  the 
rules  of  beta-  and  eta-conversions  is  often  called  “higher- 
order”  unification  because  of  the  possible  presence  of  vari¬ 
ables  of  functional  type.  This  kind  of  unification  is  unde- 
cidable  in  general  and  if  unifiers  exist,  most  general  unifiers 
may  not  exist.  In  this  paper,  we  show  that  such  unification 
problems  can  be  coded  as  a  query  of  the  logic  program¬ 
ming  language  L-lambda  in  a  natural  and  clear  fashion.  In 
a  sense,  the  translation  only  involves  explicitly  axiomatiz- 
ing  in  L-lambda  the  notions  of  equality  and  substitution  of 
the  simply  typed  lambda-calculus:  the  rest  of  the  unification 


process  can  be  viewed  as  simply  an  interpreter  of  L-lambda 
searching  for  proofs  using  those  axioms. 

[[Appears  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  1991  International 
Conference  on  Logic  Programming,  edited  by  Koichi  Fu- 
rukawa,  June  1991.]] 

Unification- Based  Tree  Adjoining 

Grammars 

K.  Vijay-Shanker 

(University  of  Delaware) 

A  ravin  d  K.  Joshi 
(University  of  Pennsylvania) 

MS-CIS-91-25 
LINC  LAB  199 

Many  current  grammar  formalisms  used  in  computational 
linguistics  take  a  unification-based  approach  that  use  struc¬ 
tures  (called  feature  structures)  containing  sets  of  feature- 
value  pairs.  In  this  paper,  we  describe  a  unification-based 
approach  to  Tree  Adjoining  Grammars  (TAG).  The  result¬ 
ing  formalism  (UTAG)  retains  the  principle  of  factoring 
dependencies  and  recursion  that  is  fundamental  to  TAGs 
(see[Schabese/.  ai,  1988]).  We  give  some  linguistic  exam¬ 
ples  using  UTAG  and  informally  discuss  the  descriptive  ca¬ 
pacity  of  UTAG,  comparing  it  with  other  unification-based 
formalisms.  Finally,  based  on  the  linguistic  theory  underlying 
TAGs,  we  propose  some  stipulations  that  can  be  placed  on 
UTAG  grammars.  In  particular,  we  stipulate  that  the  feature 
structures  associated  with  the  nodes  in  an  elementary  tree 
are  bounded  (there  is  an  analogous  stipulation  on  GPSG). 
Grammars  that  satisfy  these  stipulations  are  equivalent  to 
TAG.  Thus,  even  with  these  stipulations,  UTAGs  have  more 
power  than  CFG-based  unification  grammars  with  the  same 
stipulations. 

[[To  Appear  in  Unification- Based  Grammars”  (ed.  Jur¬ 
gen  Wedekind ),  MIT  PRESS,  1991]] 

Relevant  Consequence  and  Empirical 
Inquiry 

Daniel  N.  Osherson 
(IDIAP) 

Scott  Weinstein 

(University  of  Pennsylvania) 

MS-CIS-91-26 

LOGIC  &  COMPUTATION  30 

A  criterion  on  adequacy  is  proposed  for  theories  of  rel¬ 
evant  consequence.  According  to  the  criterion,  scientists 
whose  deductive  reasoning  is  limited  to  some  proposed  sub¬ 
set  of  the  standard  consequence  relation  must  not  thereby 
suffer  a  reduction  in  scientific  competence.  A  simple  theory 
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of  relevant  consequence  is  introduced  and  show  to  satisfy 
the  criterion  with  respect  to  a  formally  defined  paradigm  of 
empirical  inquiry. 

Occlusions  As  A  Guide  For  Planning 
The  Next  View 
Jasna  Maver 
Ruzena  Bajcsy 

MS-CIS-91-27 
GRASP  LAB  257 

The  task  of  constructing  a  volumetric  description  of  a 
scene  from  a  single  image  is  an  underdetermined  problem, 
whether  it  is  a  range  or  an  intensity  image.  To  resolve  the 
ambiguities  that  are  caused  by  occlusions  in  images,  we  need 
to  take  sensor  measurements  from  several  different  views. 
We  have  limited  ourselves  to  range  images  obtained  by  a 
laser  scanning  system.  It  is  an  active  system  which  can  en¬ 
counter  two  types  of  occlusions.  An  occlusion  arises  either 
when  the  reflected  laser  light  does  not  reach  the  camera  or 
when  the  direct  laser  light  does  not  reach  the  scene  surface. 
The  task  of  3-D  data  acquisition  is  divided  into  two  subprob¬ 
lems:  to  acquire  the  depth  information  from  one  scanning 
plane  and  to  select  the  proper  scanning  planes  from  which 
the  direct  laser  light  illuminates  the  entire  scene.  The  first 
kind  of  occlusions  (range  shadows)  are  easily  detected  and 
can  be  used  in  designing  an  efficient  algorithm.  We  develop 
a  strategy  to  determine  the  sequence  of  different  views  us¬ 
ing  the  information  in  a  narrow  zone  around  the  occluded 
regions.  Occluded  regions  are  approximated  by  polygons. 
Based  on  the  height  information  of  the  border  of  the  oc¬ 
cluded  regions  and  geometry  of  the  edges  of  the  polygonal 
approximation,  the  next  views  in  the  same  scanning  plane 
are  determined.  From  the  acquired  information  in  the  first 
scanning  plane  the  directions  of  the  next  scanning  planes  for 
further  data  acquisition  are  computed. 

Verb  Composition  For  The  Animation 

Of  Natural  Language  Instructions 

Libby  Levinson 

MS-CIS-91-28 

GRAPHICS  LAB  40 

LINC  LAB  200 

This  report  is  an  investigation  of  issues  encountered  in 
generating  a  short  simulation  from  a  set  of  instructions.  A 
method  for  specifying  simulations  at  a  task-level,  rather  than 
by  individual  motion,  is  discussed.  The  research  was  con¬ 
ducted  using  a  set  of  instructions  that  describe  the  removal 
of  a  Fuel  Control  Valve  from  an  aircraft. 


Logical  And  Computational  Aspects 
Of  Programming  With  Sets/Bags/Lists 
Val  Breazu-Tannen 
Ramesh  Subrahmanyam 
MS-CIS-91-29 

LOGIC  &  COMPUTATION  31 

We  study  issues  that  arise  in  programming  with  primitive 
recursion  over  non-free  datatypes  such  as  lists,  bags  and 
sets.  Programs  written  in  this  style  can  lack  a  meaning  in 
the  sense  that  their  outputs  may  be  sensitive  to  the  choice 
of  input  expression.  We  are,  thus,  naturally  lead  to  a  set- 
theoretic  denotational  semantics  with  partial  functions.  We 
set  up  a  logic  for  reasoning  about  the  definedness  of  terms 
and  a  deterministic  and  terminating  evaluator.  The  logic 
is  shown  to  be  sound  in  the  model,  and  its  recursion  free 
fragment  is  shown  to  be  complete  for  proving  definedness  of 
recursion  free  programs.  The  logic  is  then  shown  to  be  as 
strong  as  the  evaluator,  and  this  implies  that  the  evaluator  is 
compatible  with  the  provable  equivalence  between  different 
set  (or  bag,  or  list)  expressions  .  Oftentimes,  the  same  non- 
free  datatype  may  have  different  presentations,  and  it  is  not 
clear  a  priori  whether  programming  and  reasoning  with  the 
two  presentations  are  equivalent.  We  formulate  these  ques¬ 
tions,  precisely,  in  the  context  of  alternative  presentations  of 
the  list,  bag,  and  set  datatypes  and  study  some  aspects  of 
these  questions.  In  particular,  we  establish  back-and-forth 
translations  between  the  two  presentations,  from  which  it 
follows  that  they  are  equally  expressive,  and  prove  results 
relating  proofs  of  program  properties,  in  the  two  presenta¬ 
tions. 

Design  Of  A  Tool- Surrounding  Compliant 

Instrumented  Wrist 

Thomas  Lindsay 

Richard  P.  Paul 

MS-CIS-91-30 

GRASP  LAB  258 

Interaction  between  robot  and  environment  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  important  aspect  of  robotic  research.  Compli¬ 
ance  helps  reduce  the  effects  of  impact  when  there  is 
robot/environment  interaction.  To  accomplish  useful  tasks, 
it  is  important  to  implement  hybrid  control;  accurate  po¬ 
sition  control  is  needed  in  unconstrained  directions  and 
accurate  force  control  is  needed  in  constrained  direction. 
Force  control  can  be  more  responsive  with  a  compliant 
force/torque  sensor  [3],  but  positional  accuracy  is  reduced 
with  compliance.  An  instrumented  compliant  wrist  device 
can  be  used  to  achieve  both  responsive  force  control  and 
accurate  position  control. 

The  wrist  is  connected  in  series  between  the  end  of  the 
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robot  and  the  tool.  The  wrist  device  uses  rubber  elements 
for  compliance  and  damping,  and  a  serial  linkage,  with  po¬ 
tentiometers  at  each  joint,  is  used  for  sensing  the  defec¬ 
tions  produced  in  the  wrist.  Several  major  improvements 
are  proposed  for  the  Xu  wrist.  The  wrist  can  be  designed 
to  surround  the  tool,  thus  reducing  the  distance  between 
the  end  of  the  robot  and  the  end  of  the  tool,  thus  reducing 
the  distance  between  the  end  of  the  robot  and  the  end  of 
the  tool.  The  compliant  structure  is  redesigned  for  more 
even  compliance,  and  the  sensing  structure  kinematics  are 
simplified. 

In  this  over,  the  compliance,  kinematics,  and  accuracy  of 
the  wrist  will  be  presented.  Also,  software  for  finding  the 
wrist  transform,  and  plans  for  the  wrist  are  given. 

Communicating  Shared  Resources: 

A  Paradigm  For  Integrating  Real-Time 

Specification  And  Implementation 

Insup  Lee 

Susan  Davidson 

Richard  Gerber 

MS-CIS-91-31 

GRASP  LAB  259 

The  timed  behavior  of  distributed  real-time  systems  can 
be  specified  using  a  formalism  called  Communicating  Shared 
Resources,  or  CSR.  The  underlying  computation  model  of 
CSR  is  resource-based  in  which  multiple  resources  execute 
synchronously,  while  processes  assigned  to  the  same  resource 
are  interleaved  according  to  their  priorities.  CSR  bridges  the 
gap  between  an  abstract  computation  model  and  implemen¬ 
tation  environments,  but  is  too  complex  to  be  treated  as 
a  process  algebra.  We  therefore  give  a  calculus  for  CSR 
(CCSR),  that  provides  the  ability  to  perform  equivalence 
proofs  by  syntactic  manipulation.  We  illustrate  how  a  CSR 
specification  can  be  translated  into  the  CCSR  formalism  us¬ 
ing  a  periodic  timed  producer-consumer  example,  and  how 
a  translated  CSR  specification  can  be  shown  correct  using 
syntactic  manipulations. 

Logic  Programming  In  A  Fragment 
Of  Intuitionistic  Linear  Logic: 

Extended  Abstract 
Joshua  Hodas 
Dale  Miller 
MS-CIS-91-32 

LOGIC  &  COMPUTATION  32 

Logic  programming  languages  based  on  fragments  of  in¬ 
tuitionistic  logic  have  recently  been  developed  and  studied 
by  several  researchers.  In  such  languages,  implications  are 
permitted  in  goals  and  in  the  bodies  of  clauses.  Attempting 


to  prove  a  goal  of  the  form  D  D  G  in  a  context  T  leads 
to  an  attempt  to  prove  the  goal  G  in  the  extended  con¬ 
text  T  U  {D}.  While  an  intuitionistic  notion  of  context  has 
many  uses,  it  has  turned  out  to  be  either  too  powerful  or 
too  limiting  in  several  settings. 

We  refine  the  intuitionistic  notion  of  context  by  using 
a  fragment  of  Girard's  linear  logic  that  includes  additive 
and  multiplicative  conjunction,  linear  implication,  universal 
quantification,  the  “of  course"  exponential,  and  the  con¬ 
stants  1  (the  empty  context)  and  T  (for  “erasing”  contexts). 
After  presenting  our  fragment  of  linear  logic,  which  contains 
the  hereditary  Harrop  formulas,  we  show  that  the  logic  has 
a  goal-directed  interpretation.  We  also  show  that  the  non¬ 
determinism  that  results  from  the  need  to  split  contexts  in 
order  to  prove  a  multiplicative  conjunction  can  be  handled 
by  viewing  proof  search  as  a  process  that  takes  a  context, 
consumes  part  of  it,  and  returns  the  rest  (to  be  consumed 
elsewhere).  The  complete  specification  of  an  interpreter  for 
this  logic  is  presented. 

Examples  taken  from  theorem  proving,  natural  language 
parsing,  and  data  base  programming  are  presented:  each 
example  requires  a  linear,  rather  than  intuitionistic,  notion 
of  context  to  be  modeled  adequately. 

Combining  A  Type  Hierarchy  With  A 
Rule- Based  Reasoner 
Lokendra  Shastri 
D.R.  Mani 

MS-CIS-91-33  LINC  LAB  201 

This  report  describes  an  efficient  connectionist  knowledge 
representation  and  reasoning  system  that  combines  rule- 
based  reasoning  with  inheritance  and  classification  within 
an  IS-A  hierarchy.  In  addition  to  a  type  hierarchy,  the  pro¬ 
posed  system  can  encode  generic  facts  such  as  ‘Cats  prey 
on  birds'  and  rules  such  as  ‘If  x  preys  on  y  then  y  is  scared 
of  x  and  use  them  to  infer  that  Tweety  (who  is  a  Canary) 
is  scared  of  Sylvester  (who  is  a  Cat).  The  system  can  also 
encode  qualified  rules  such  as  if  an  animate  agent  walks 
into  a  solid  object  then  the  agent  gets  hurt’.  The  proposed 
system  can  answer  queries  in  time  that  is  only  proportional 
to  the  length  of  the  shortest  derivation  of  the  query  and  is 
independent  of  the  size  of  the  knowledge  base.  The  system 
maintains  and  propagates  variable  bindings  using  temporally 
synchronous  —  i.e.,  in-phase  —  firing  of  appropriate  nodes. 

Formal  Models  For  Concurrent 
Communicating  Systems 
Anthony  S .  Kosky 
MS-CIS-91-34 

LOGIC  &  COMPUTATION  33 
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This  report  was  originally  written  to  fulfill  in  part  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  author's  WPE  examinations,  part  of  the 
qualifying  examinations  for  the  University  of  Pennsylvania’a 
Computer  Science  Ph.D  program.  The  report  first  intro¬ 
duces  CCS  and  uses  it  to  illustrate  various  features  of  es¬ 
tablished  methods  of  modelling  concurrent,  communicating 
systems.  The  report  then  goes  on  to  describe  and  investi¬ 
gate  two  new  models  for  such  systems:  The  Chemical  Ab¬ 
stract  Machine,  a  simple  yet  predominant  in  most  models 
for  such  systems;  and  the  7r-calculus,  a  calculus  similar  in 
many  respects  to  CCS,  but  able  to  model  mobile  processes 
and  other,  more  difficult  phenomena. 

RTC:  Language  Support  For  Real-Time 

Concurrency 

Victor  Wolfe 

Susan  Davidson 

Insup  Lee 

MS-CIS-91-35 

GRASP  LAB  260 

This  paper  presents  language  constructs  for  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  timing  and  concurrency  requirements  in  distributed 
real-time  programs.  Our  programming  paradigm  combines 
an  object-based  paradigm  for  the  specification  of  shared  re¬ 
sources,  and  a  distributed  transaction-based  paradigm  for 
the  specification  of  application  processes.  Resources  pro¬ 
vide  abstract  views  of  shared  system  entities,  such  as  de¬ 
vices  and  data  structures.  Each  resource  has  a  state  and 
defines  a  set  of  actions  that  can  be  invoked  by  processes 
to  examine  or  change  its  state.  A  resource  also  specifies 
scheduling  constraints  on  the  execution  of  its  actions  to  en¬ 
sure  the  maintenance  of  its  state's  consistency.  Processes 
access  resources  by  invoking  actions  and  express  precedence, 
consistency.  Processes  access  resources  by  invoking  actions 
and  express  precedence,  consistency  and  timing  constraints 
on  action  invocations.  The  implementation  of  our  language 
constructs  with  real-time  scheduling  and  locking  for  concur¬ 
rency  control  is  also  described. 

A  Framework  For  Visual  Observation 
(Dissertation  Proposal) 

Tarek  M.  Sobh 
MS-CIS-91-36 
GRASP  LAB  261 

We  address  the  problem  of  observing  a  moving  agent.  In 
particular,  we  propose  a  system  for  observing  a  minipula- 
tion  process,  where  a  robot  hand  manipulates  an  object. 
A  discrete  event  dynamic  systems  (DEDS)  frame  work  is 
developed  for  the  hand/object  interaction  over  time  and 
a  stabilizing  overserver  is  constructed.  Low-level  modules 


are  developed  for  recognizing  the  “events”  that  causes  state 
transitions  within  the  dynamic  manipulation  system.  The 
work  examines  closely  the  possibilities  for  errors,  mistakes 
and  uncertainties  in  the  manipulation  system,  observer  con¬ 
struction  process  and  event  identification  mechanisms.  The 
system  utilizes  different  tracking  techniques  in  order  to  ob¬ 
serve  and  recognize  the  task  in  an  active,  adaptive  and  goal- 
directed  manner. 

The  Role  Of  Vergence  Micromovements 
On  Depth  Perception 
Antonio  Francisco  Junior 
MS-CIS-91-37 
GRASP  LAB  262 

A  new  approach  in  stereo  vision  is  proposed  which  recovers 
3D  depth  information  using  continuous  vergence  angle  con¬ 
trol  with  simultaneous  local  correspondence  response.  This 
technique  relates  elements  with  the  same  relative  position 
in  the  left  and  right  images  for  a  continuous  sequence  of 
vergence  angles,  the  approach  considers  the  extremely  fine 
vergence  movements  about  a  given  fixation  point  within  the 
depth  of  field  boundaries.  It  allows  the  recovery  of  3D  depth 
information  given  the  knowledge  of  the  system's  geometry 
and  a  sequence  of  pairs  [a/,  C,]t  where  a*  is  the  ith  vergence 
angle  and  C,  is  the  Ith  matrix  of  correspondence  responses. 
The  approach  has  several  advantages  over  the  current  ones. 
First,  due  to  its  local  operation  characteristics,  the  result¬ 
ing  algorithms  can  be  implemented  in  a  modular  hardware 
scheme.  Second,  unlike  currently  use  algorithms,  there  is  no 
need  to  compute  depth  from  disparity  values;  at  the  cost 
of  the  acquisition  of  a  sequence  of  images  during  the  mi¬ 
cromovements.  the  approach  also  greatly  reduces  the  errors 
in  stereo  due  to  the  sensor  quantization.  Last,  and  most 
important  of  all,  the  approach  is  supported  by  experimen¬ 
tal  results  from  physiology  and  psychophysics.  Physiological 
results  show  that  the  human  eye  performs  fine  movements 
during  the  process  of  fixation  on  a  single  point,  which  are 
collectively  called  physiological  nystagmus.  One  such  move¬ 
ment,  called  binocular  flicks,  happens  in  opposing  directions 
and  produces  convergence/divergence  of  the  eyes.  These  are 
the  micromovements  that  we  suppose  are  the  basis  for  depth 
perception.  Therefore,  the  approach  proposes  a  functional 
correlation  between  these  vergence  micromovements,  depth 
perception,  stereo  acuity  and  stereo  fusion. 

Performance  Evaluation  via  Perturbation 

Analysis 

Tarek  M.  Sobh 

MS-CIS-91-38 

GRASP  LAB  263 
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In  this  paper  we  present  an  overview  for  the  development 
of  a  theory  for  analyzing  and  predicting  the  behavior  if  dis¬ 
crete  event  dynamic  systems  (DEDS).  DEDS  are  dynamic 
systems  in  which  state  transitions  are  caused  by  internal, 
discrete  events  in  the  system.  DEDS  are  attracting  consid¬ 
erable  interest,  current  applications  are  found  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  systems,  communications  and  air  traffic  systems,  future 
applications  will  include  robotics,  computer  vision  and  arti¬ 
ficial  intelligence.  We  will  discuss  the  perturbation  analysis 
technique  (PA)  for  evaluation  the  performance  of  DEDS. 

Discrete  Event  Dynamic  Systems: 

An  Overview 
Tarek  M.  Sobh 
MS-CIS-91-39 
GRASP  LAB  264 

In  this  report  we  present  an  overview  for  the  development 
of  a  theory  for  discrete  event  dynamic  systems  (DEDS).  Dy¬ 
namic  systems  are  usually  modeled  by  finite  state  automata 
with  partially  overservable  events  together  with  a  mecha¬ 
nism  for  enabling  and  disabling  a  subset  of  state  transitions. 
DEDS  are  attracting  considerable  interests,  current  appli¬ 
cations  are  found  in  manufacturing  systems,  communica¬ 
tions  and  air  traffic  systems,  future  applications  will  include 
robotics,  computer  vision  and  Al.  We  will  discuss  notions 
of  modeling,  stability  issues,  observability,  feedback  and  in- 
vertibility.  We  will  also  discuss  the  perturbation  analysis 
technique  (PA)  for  analyzing  and  describing  the  behavior  of 
DEDs. 

Teleprogramming:  Towards 
Delay-Invariant  Remote  Manipulation 
(Dissertation) 

Janez  Funda 
MS-CIS-91-40 
GRASP  LAB  265 

This  dissertation  addresses  the  problem  of  remote  manip¬ 
ulation  in  the  presence  of  communication  delays.  Delays 
occur  with  earth-based  control  of  a  robotic  system  in  space 
or  when  an  untethered  submersible  system  is  controlled  from 
the  surface  via  an  acoustic  communication  channel.  The  re¬ 
sulting  delay  in  obtaining  position  and  force  feedback  from 
the  remote  slave  arm(s)  makes  direct  teleoperation  infeasi¬ 
ble. 

We  propose  a  new  control  methodology,  called  telepro¬ 
gramming,  which  allows  for  efficient  control  for  a  robotic 
system  in  the  presence  of  significant  feedback  delays  without 
substantial  degradation  in  the  overall  system  performance. 
A  teleprogramming  system  allows  the  operator  to  kines- 
thethically,  as  well  as  visually,  interact  with  a  graphical  sim¬ 


ulation  of  the  remote  environment  and  to  interactively,  on¬ 
line  teleprogram  the  remote  manipulator  through  a  sequence 
of  elementary  symbolic  instructions.  These  instructions  are 
generated  automatically  by  the  operator’s  station  software 
in  real  time  as  the  task  progresses.  The  slave  robot  exe¬ 
cutes  these  symbolic  commands  delayed  in  time  and,  should 
an  error  occur,  allows  the  operator  to  specify  the  necessary 
corrective  actions  and  continue  with  the  task. 

Teleprogramming  offers  a  practical  compromise  between 
the  ultimate  and  the  feasible,  and  provides  an  effective  and 
time-efficient  approach  to  remote  manipulation.  Advantages 
of  teleprogramming  over  existing  control  methodologies  in¬ 
clude  a  relatively  modest  required  level  of  remote  site  au¬ 
tonomy,  and  the  absence  of  the  need  of  complex  automatic 
task  planners  and  preprogrammed  error  recovery  modules. 

This  document  describes  the  overall  conceptual  architec¬ 
ture  of  teleprogramming  and  presents  a  detailed  treatment 
of  all  major  components  of  teleprogramming  system.  An 
operational  prototype  system  is  described  an  preliminary  ex¬ 
perimental  results  are  reported.  Experimental  results  have 
confirmed  the  validity  and  feasibility  of  the  teleprogramming 
control  methodology.  Sustained  and  efficient  remote  control 
of  a  robot  manipulator  in  the  presence  of  a  five  second  feed¬ 
back  delay  was  successfully  accomplished  for  simple  contact 
tasks. 

A  Comparison  Of  Compressed  and 

Uncompressed  Transmission  Modes 

Tarek  M.  Sobh 

Jaffar  Rehman 

MS-CIS-91-41 

GRASP  LAB  266 

In  this  paper  we  address  the  problem  of  host  to  host  com¬ 
munication.  In  particular,  we  discuss  the  issue  of  efficient 
and  adaptive  transmission  mechanisms  over  possible  phys¬ 
ical  links.  We  develop  a  tool  for  making  decisions  regard¬ 
ing  the  flow  of  control  sequences  and  data  from  and  to  a 
host.  This  issue  of  compression  is  discussed  in  details,  a  de¬ 
cision  box  and  an  optimizing  tool  for  finding  the  appropriate 
thresholds  for  a  decision  are  developed.  Physical  param¬ 
eters  like  the  data  rate,  bandwidth  of  the  communication 
medium,  distance  between  the  hosts,  abaud  rate,  levels  of 
discretization,  signal  to  noise  ration  and  propagation  speed 
of  the  signal  are  taken  into  consideration  while  developing 
our  decision  system.  Theoretical  analysis  is  performed  to  de¬ 
velop  mathematical  models  for  the  optimization  algorithm. 
Simulation  models  are  also  developed  for  testing  both  the 
optimization  and  the  decision  tool  box. 
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Generation  and  Synchronous 
Tree- Adjoining  Grammars 
Stuart  M.  Sheiber 
(Harvard  University) 

Yves  Schabes 

(University  of  Pennsylvania) 

MS-CIS-91-42 
LING  LAB  202 

Synchronous  Tree- Adjoining  Grammars 
Stuart  M.  Sheiber 
(Harvard  University) 

Yves  Schabes 

(University  of  Pennsylvania) 

MS-CIS-91-43 
LINC  LAB  203 

The  unique  properties  of  tree-adjoining  grammars  (TAG) 
present  a  challenge  for  the  application  of  TAGs  beyond  the 
limited  confines  of  syntax,  for  instance,  to  the  task  of  se¬ 
mantic  interpretation  or  automatic  translation  of  natural  lan¬ 
guage.  We  present  a  variant  of  TAGs,  called  synchronous 
TAGs,  which  characterize  correspondences  between  lan¬ 
guages.  The  formalism's  intended  usage  is  to  relate  ex¬ 
pressions  of  natural  languages  to  their  associated  semantics 
represented  in  a  logical  form  language,  or  to  their  translates 
in  another  natural  language;  in  summary,  we  intend  it  to  al¬ 
low  TAGs  to  be  used  beyond  their  role  in  syntax  proper.  We 
discuss  the  application  of  synchronous  TAGs  to  concrete  ex¬ 
amples,  mentioning  primarily  in  passing  some  computational 
issues  that  arise  in  its  interpretation. 

Using  Lexicalized  Tags  For  Machine 

Translation 

Anne  Abeille 

(University  of  Paris) 

Yves  Schabes 

(University  of  Pennsylvania) 

Aravin d  K.  Joshi 
(University  of  Pennsylvania) 

MS-CIS-91-44 
LINC  LAB  204 

Lexicalized  Tree  Adjoining  Grammar  (LTAG)  is  an  attrac¬ 
tive  formalism  for  linguistic  description  mainly  because  of 
its  extended  domain  of  locality  and  it  s  factoring  recursion 
out  from  the  domain  of  local  dependencies  (Joshi,  19845, 
Kroch  and  Joshi,  1985,  Abeille,  1988).  LTAG  s  extended  do¬ 
main  of  locality  enables  on  to  localize  syntactic  dependencies 
(such  as  filler-gap),  as  well  as  semantic  dependencies  (such 
as  predicate-arguments).  The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  show 


that  these  properties  combined  with  the  lexicalized  property 
of  LTAG  are  especially  attractive  for  machine  translation. 

The  transfer  between  two  languages,  such  as  French  and 
English,  can  be  done  by  putting  directly  into  correspon¬ 
dence  large  elementary  universe  without  going  through  some 
interlingual  representation  and  without  major  changes  to 
the  source  and  target  grammars.  The  underlying  formalism 
fro  the  transfer  is  synchronous  Tree  Adjoining  Grammars" 
(Sheiber  and  Schabes  [1990]).  Transfer  rules  are  stated  as 
correspondences  between  nodes  of  trees  of  large  domain  of 
locality  which  are  associated  with  words.  We  can  thus  de¬ 
fine  lexical  transfer  rules  that  avoid  the  defects  of  a  mere 
word-to-word  approach  but  still  benefit  from  the  simplicity 
and  elegance  of  a  lexical  approach. 

We  rely  on  the  French  and  English  LTAG  grammars 
(Abeille  [1988],  Abeille  [1990(b)],  Abeille  et  al.  [1990], 
Abeille  and  Schabes  [1989,  1990])  that  have  been  designed 
over  the  past  two  years  jointly  at  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  University  of  Paris  7-Jussieu. 

Surface  and  Volumetric  Segmentation 
Of  Complex  3-D  Objects  Using 
Parametric  Shape  Models 
(Dissertation) 

Alok  Gupta 
MS-CIS-91-45 
GRASP  LAB  267 

The  problem  of  part  definition,  description,  and  decom¬ 
position  is  central  to  the  shape  recognition  systems.  In  this 
dissertation,  we  develop  an  integrated  framework  for  seg¬ 
menting  dense  range  data  of  complex  3-D  scenes  into  their 
constituent  parts  in  terms  of  surface  and  volumetric  primi¬ 
tives.  Unlike  previous  approaches,  we  use  geometric  proper¬ 
ties  derived  from  surface,  as  well  as  volumetric  models,  to 
recover  structured  descriptions  of  complex  objects  without 
a  priori  domain  knowledge  or  stored  models. 

To  recover  shape  descriptions,  we  use  bi-quadric  mod¬ 
els  for  surface  representation  and  superquadric  models  for 
object-centered  volumetric  representation.  The  surface  seg¬ 
mentation  uses  a  novel  approach  of  searching  for  the  best 
piecewise  description  of  the  image  in  terms  of  bi-quadric 
(z  =  f(x,y ))  models.  It  is  used  to  generate  the  region  ad¬ 
jacency  graphs,  to  localize  surface  discontinuities,  and  to  de¬ 
rive  global  shape  properties  of  the  surfaces.  A  superquadric 
model  is  recovered  for  the  entire  data  set  and  residuals  are 
computed  to  evaluate  the  fit.  The  goodness-of-fit  value 
based  on  the  inside-outside  function,  and  the  mean-squared 
distance  of  data  from  the  model  provide  quantitative  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  model.  The  qualitative  evaluation  criteria  check 
the  local  consistency  of  the  model  in  the  form  of  residual 
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maps  of  overestimated  and  underestimated  data  regions. 

The  control  structure  invokes  the  models  in  a  systematic 
manner,  evaluates  the  intermediate  descriptions,  and  inte¬ 
grates  them  to  achieve  final  segmentation.  Superquadric 
and  bi-quadric  models  are  recovered  in  parallel  to  incorporate 
the  best  of  the  coarse-to-fine  and  fine-to-coarse  segmenta¬ 
tion  strategies.  The  model  evaluation  criteria  determine  the 
dimensionality  of  the  scene,  and  decide  whether  to  terminate 
the  procedure,  or  selectively  refine  the  segmentation  by  fol¬ 
lowing  a  global-to-local  part  segmentation  approach.  The 
control  module  generates  hypotheses  about  superquadric 
models  at  clusters  of  underestimated  data  and  performs 
controlled  extrapolation  of  the  part-model  by  shrinking  the 
global  model.  As  the  global  model  shrinks  and  the  local 
models  grow,  they  are  evaluated  and  tested  for  termination 
or  further  segmentation. 

We  present  results  on  real  range  images  of  scenes  of  vary¬ 
ing  complexity,  including  objects  with  occluding  parts,  and 
scenes  where  surface  segmentation  is  not  sufficient  to  guide 
the  volumetric  segmentation.  We  analyze  the  issue  of  seg¬ 
mentation  of  complex  scenes  thoroughly  by  studying  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  missing  data  on  volumetric  model  recovery,  generat¬ 
ing  object-centered  descriptions,  and  presenting  a  complete 
set  of  criteria  for  the  evaluation  of  the  superquadric  models. 
We  conclude  by  discussing  the  applications  of  our  approach 
in  data  reduction,  3-D  object  recognition,  geometric  model¬ 
ing,  automatic  model  generation,  object  manipulation,  and 
active  vision. 

Self  Organizing  Feature  Maps  and  Their 

Applications  To  Robotics 

Craig  Sayers 

MS-CIS-91-46 

GRASP  LAB  268 

The  self-organizing  feature  maps  developed  by  Kohonen 
appear  to  capture  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  natural 
systems  on  which  they  are  based.  A  summary  of  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  this  form  of  artificial  neural  network  is  presented. 
It  was  concluded  that  the  primary  benefits  of  using  self¬ 
organizing  feature  maps  result  from  their  adaptability  and 
plasticity  while  most  problems  are  largely  caused  by  the  lack 
of  a  rigorous  mathematical  foundation. 

Two  different  robotics  applications  are  described.  In  the 
first,  developed  by  Martinez  and  Schulten,  a  hierarchical 
structure  composed  of  many  self-organizing  feature  maps 
is  used  to  control  a  five  degree  of  freedom  robot  arm.  While 
it  was  noted  that  there  may  be  some  practical  problems,  the 
general  idea  of  using  a  hierarchical  structure  appears  sound 
and  may  be  applicable  to  a  wider  range  of  problems. 

The  second  robotics  application  was  developed  by  Saxon 
and  Mukherjee.  They  used  a  single  self-organizing  feature 


map  to  learn  the  motion  map  of  a  two  degree  of  freedom 
arm.  The  use  of  such  a  system  should  simplify  path  planning 
by  combining  multiple  constraints  into  a  2-D  structure. 

Optimal  Randomized  Algorithms  For 

Multipacket  and  Wormhole  Routing 

On  the  Mesh 

Sanguthevar  Rajasekaran 

Mukund  Raghavachari 

MS-CIS-91-47 

GRASP  LAB  269 

In  this  paper,  we  present  a  randomized  algorithm  for  the 

multipacket  (i.e.,  k - k)  routing  problem  on  an  nxn 

mesh,  the  algorithm  competes  with  high  probability  in  at 
most  kn  -f  0(k  log  n)  parallel  communication  steps,  with 
a  constant  queue  size  of  O(Ar).  the  previous  best  known 
algorithm  [4]  takes  | kn  -f  O(-^y)  steps  with  a  queue  size 
of  0(kf(n))  (for  any  1  <  /(n)  <  n).  We  will  also  present  a 
randomized  algorithm  for  the  wormhold  model  permutation 
routing  problem  for  the  mesh  that  completes  in  at  the  most 
kn+  0(k  log  n)  steps,  with  a  constant  queue  size  of  O(k), 
where  k  is  the  number  of  flits  that  each  packet  is  divided 
into.  The  previous  best  result  [6]  was  also  randomized  and 
had  a  time  bound  of  kn  -f  with  a  queue  size  of 

0(kf(n))  for  any  1  <  f(n)  <  n).  the  two  algorithms  that 
we  will  present  are  optimal  with  respect  to  queue  size.  The 
time  bounds  are  within  a  factor  of  two  of  the  only  known 
lower  bound. 

Analysis  and  Simulation  Of  Mechanical 

Systems  With  Multiple  Frictional  Contacts 

Yin  Tien  Wang 

Vijay  R.  Kumar 

MS-CIS-91-48 

GRASP  LAB  270 

In  many  engineering  applications  such  as  assembly  of  me¬ 
chanical  components,  robot  manipulation,  gripping,  fixtur- 
ing  and  part  feeding,  there  are  situations  in  which  a  rigid 
body  is  subject  to  multiple  frictional  contacts  with  other 
bodies.  It  is  proposed  to  develop  a  systematic  method  for 
the  analysis  and  simulation  of  such  systems.  A  detailed  study 
is  presented  on  rigid  body  impact  laws,  and  the  assumption 
of  contact  compliance  is  investigated. 

Theoretical  Aspects  Of  Schema  Merging 

Peter  Buneman 

Susan  Davidson 

Anthony  Kosky 

MS-CIS-91-49 

LOGIC  &  COMPUTATION  34 
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A  general  technique  for  merging  database  schemas  is  de¬ 
veloped  that  has  a  number  of  advantages  over  existing  tech¬ 
niques,  the  most  important  of  which  is  that  schemas  are 
placed  in  a  partial  order  that  has  bounded  joins.  This  means 
that  the  merging  operation,  when  it  succeeds,  is  both  asso¬ 
ciative  and  commutative,  i.e.,  that  the  merge  of  schemas 
is  independent  of  the  order  in  which  they  are  considered  - 
a  property  not  possessed  by  existing  methods.  The  tech¬ 
nique  is  interactive  in  that  users  made  assertions  about 
the  relationships  between  the  nodes  of  the  schemas  to  be 
merged.  These  assertions  are  then  considered  to  be  ele¬ 
mentary  schemas,  and  are  combined  with  the  schemas  using 
precisely  the  same  merging  operation. 

The  technique  is  general  and  can  be  applied  to  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  data  models.  It  can  also  deal  with  certain  cardinality 
constraints  that  arise  through  the  imposition  of  keys.  A  pro¬ 
totype  implementation,  together  with  a  graphical  interface, 
has  been  developed. 

Natural  Language  Control  Of 
Animation  Of  Task  Performance  In 
A  Physical  Domain 
(Dissertation) 

Jugal  Kumar  Kalita 
MS-CIS-91-50 
GRAPHICS  LAB  41 

We  establish  a  link  from  natural  language  statements  de¬ 
scribing  actions  to  be  performed  by  an  agent  to  a  semantic 
representation  suitable  for  achieving  effective  control  of  a 
computer-driven  graphical  animation  system.  A  represen¬ 
tation  scheme  based  on  decompositional  analysis  is  devel¬ 
oped  emphasizing  the  requirement  that  algorithmic  imple- 
mentability  of  the  underlying  semantic  primitives  is  our  pri¬ 
mary  concern.  Our  primitives  pertain  to  mechanical  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  “kernel”  tasks  denoted  by  a  class  of  ac¬ 
tion  verbs  (verbs  whose  underlying  tasks  deal  with  an  agent 
manipulating  one  or  more  objects);  they  refer  to  geometric 
constraints  and  goals  that  need  to  be  achieved,  kinematic 
and  dynamic  characteristics,  and  certain  aspectual  charac¬ 
teristics  such  as  repetitiveness  of  one  or  more  sub-actions, 
definedness  of  termination  points,  etc.  We  provide  lexical 
entries  for  a  few  verbs  in  terms  of  such  primitives. 

We  also  analyze  the  manner  in  which  prepositional  and 
adverbial  modifiers  affect  the  representation  as  well  as  the 
execution  of  the  basic  actions  denoted  by  the  verbs.  Such 
modifiers  either  provide  values  of  arguments  for  the  verbs' 
internal  representations,  modify  default  argument  values,  or 
provide  values  of  non-obligatory  arguments.  We  obtain  se¬ 
mantic  representations  for  a  few  prepositions  and  adverbs 
in  a  fashion  integrable  into  the  scheme  for  verbal  meaning 


representation.  We  have  developed  a  system  to  demonstrate 
the  validity  of  the  results  obtained;  such  a  system  establishes 
channels  of  communication  with  existing  animation  software 
developed  at  the  Graphics  Laboratory  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

On  Call  Migration 

Ming  Chit  Tam 
MS-CIS-91-51 

DISTRIBUTED  SYSTEMS  LAB  6 

In  an  environment  where  network  resources  are  reserved 
e.g,  telephone  networks,  the  path  with  smallest  number  of 
hops  is  pre-  fered  and  other  alternate  paths  are  used  only 
when  there  the  shortest  path  is  full.  However  if  the  alternate 
path  is  longer  more  network  resources  are  devoted  to  the 
circuit  and  this  in  turn  could  worsen  the  situation.  Circuit 
migration  is  a  solution  to  reduce  the  amount  of  resources 
inefficiently  used  due  to  al-  ternate  routing  in  connection 
oriented  networks.  By  rerouting  a  circuit  when  its  shortest 
path  becomes  available,  one  can  smooth  out  the  congestion 
and  increases  the  utilization  of  the  network. 

The  overhead  of  circuit  migration  is  comparable  to  call  set 
up  and  the  tradeoff  of  circuit  migration  is  improvement  in 
perfor-  mance  vs.  some  additional  call  processing  capacity. 
In  this  re-  port  we  will  focus  on  the  above  tradeoff,  evaluating 
it  analyti-  cally  and  by  simulation  on  a  completely  connected 
topology. 

Our  initial  results  indicate  that  migration  could  improve 
the  performance  of  the  network  at  high  load  but  it  has  to 
be  done  very  often.  Such  a  large  amount  of  overhead  could 
be  expensive  enough  to  offset  the  gain  in  performance.  On 
further  investiga-  tion,  we  discover  that  threshing  can  also 
occur  in  circuit  migra-  tion.  We  proposed  two  solutions  to 
the  problem.  The  first  solu-  tion  is  to  migrate  only  when 
the  shortest  path  is  no  longer  high-  ly  utilized.  The  second 
solution  migrates  a  circuit  only  if  its  path  is  congested.  A 
hybrid  solution  using  the  two  above  is  also  examined.  We 
will  also  address  the  reordering  problem  that  could  occur 
when  a  circuit  is  transferred  to  a  new  path. 

Fast  Algorithms  For  Generating 

Discrete  Random  Variates  With 

Changing  Distribution 

Sanguthevar  Rajasekaran 

Keith  W.  Ross 

MS-CIS-91-52 

GRASP  LAB  271 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  and  frequently  used  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  process  of  simulating  a  stochastic  discrete  event 
system  is  the  generation  of  a  nonuniform  discrete  random 
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variate.  The  simplest  form  of  this  operation  can  be  stated  as 
follows:  Generate  a  random  variable  X  which  is  distributed 
over  the  integers  1,2 ,...n  such  that  P(X  —  i)  —  p,-.  A 
more  difficult  problem  is  to  generate  X  when  the  pi  s  change 
with  time.  For  this  case,  there  is  a  well-known  algorithm 
which  takes  0(  log  n)  time  to  generate  each  variate.  Re¬ 
cently  Fox  [4]  presented  an  algorithm  that  takes  an  expected 
o(  log  n)  time  to  generate  each  variate  under  assumptions 
restricting  the  way  the  pi  s  can  change. 

In  this  paper  we  present  algorithm  for  discrete  random 
variate  generation  that  take  an  expected  0(1)  time  to  gen¬ 
erate  each  variate.  Furthermore,  our  assumptions  on  how 
the  s  change  are  less  restrictive  than  those  of  Fox.  The 
algorithms  are  quite  simple  and  can  be  fine-tuned  to  suit  a 
wide  variety  of  application.  The  application  to  the  simula¬ 
tion  of  queueing  networks  is  discussed  in  some  detail. 

Dynamic  Time  Windows  and  Generalized 

Closed- Loop/Open-Loop  Mechanisms 

For  Congestion  Control  Of  Data 

Traffic  In  High  Speed  Wide 

Area  Networks 

Amamath  Mukherjee 

(University  of  Pennsylvania) 

Lawrence  H.  Landweber 
(University  of  Wisconsin) 

Theodore  Faber 
(University  of  Wisconsin) 

MS-CIS-91-53 

DISTRIBUTED  SYSTEMS  LAB  7 

This  paper  presents  a  set  of  mechanisms  for  congestion 
control  of  data  traffic  in  high  speed  wide  area  networks 
(HSWANs)  along  with  preliminary  performance  results.  The 
model  of  the  network  assumes  reservation  of  resources  based 
on  average  requirements.  The  mechanisms  address  (a)  the 
different  network  time  constants  (short  term  and  medium- 
term),  (b)  admission  control  that  allows  controlled  variance 
of  traffic  as  a  function  of  medium-term  congestion,  and  (c) 
prioritized  scheduling  which  is  based  on  a  new  fairness  cri¬ 
terion.  This  latter  criterion  is  perceived  as  the  appropriate 
fairness  measure  for  HSWANs. 

Preliminary  performance  studies  show  that  the  queue 
length  statistics  at  switching  nodes  (mean,  variance  and 
max)  are  approximately  proportional  to  the  end-point  ’time 
window’  size.  Further, 

•  when  network  utilization  approaches  unity,  the  time 
window  mechanism  can  protect  the  network  from  buffer 
overruns  and  excessive  queueing  delays,  and 


•  when  network  utilization  level  is  smaller,  the  time  win¬ 
dow  may  be  increased  to  allow  a  controlled  amount  of 
variance  that  attempts  to  simultaneously  meet  the  per¬ 
formance  goals  of  the  end-user  and  that  of  the  network. 

The  prioritized  scheduling  algorithms  proposed  and  stud¬ 
ied  in  this  paper  are  a  generalization  of  the  Virtual  Clock 
algorithm  [Zhang  1989].  The  study  here  investigates 

•  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions  for  accomplishing 
desired  fairness, 

•  simulation  and  (limited  analytical  results  for  expected 
waiting  times, 

•  ability  to  protect  against  misbehaving  users,  and 

•  relationship  between  end-point  admission  control 
(Time-Window)  and  internal  scheduling  (’Pulse’  and 
Virtual  Clock)  at  the  switch 


Flexible  Support  For  Trauma 

Management  Through  Goal-Directed 

Reasoning  and  Planning 

Bonnie  L.  Webber 

Ron  Rymon 

John  R.  Clarke 

MS-CIS-91-54 

LINC  LAB  205 
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We  describe  a  system,  TraumAID,  which  has  been  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  decision  support  throughout  the  initial 
definitive  management  of  severely  injured  patients  (i.e.,  af¬ 
ter  their  initial  evaluation,  resuscitation,  and  stabilization). 
Over  the  course  of  initial  definitive  management,  TraumAID 
recommends  appropriate  procedures  to  be  carried  out,  based 
on  currently  available  evidence  and  on  the  complexity  and 
urgency  of  the  situation.  TraumAID’s  ability  to  deal  flex¬ 
ibly  with  complex  and  often  urgent  situations  comes  from 
its  ability  to  reason  separately  about  the  management  goals 
that  should  be  achieved  and  about  the  means  that  are  situ- 
ationally  appropriate  for  achieving  them. 

In  this  paper,  we  describe  TraumAID’s  approach  to 
trauma  management  in  more  detail,  showing  in  particular 
how  it  enables  TraumAID  to  adapt  its  reasoning  and  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  urgency  with  which  a  patient’s  condition 
must  be  addressed. 
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Fast  Algorithms  For  Generating 

Discrete  Random  Variates  With 

Changing  Distribution 

Sanguihevar  Rajasekaran 

Keith  W .  Ross 

MS-CIS-91-52 

GRASP  LAB  271 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  and  frequently  used  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  process  of  simulating  a  stochastic  discrete  event 
system  is  the  generation  of  a  nonuniform  discrete  random 
variate.  The  simplest  form  of  this  operation  can  be  stated  as 
follows:  Generate  a  random  variable  X  which  is  distributed 
over  the  integers  such  that  P(X  =  i)  =  Pi.  A 

more  difficult  problem  is  to  generate  X  when  the  pR s  change 
with  time.  For  this  case,  there  is  a  well-known  algorithm 
which  takes  0(  log  n)  time  to  generate  each  variate.  Re¬ 
cently  Fox  [4]  presented  an  algorithm  that  takes  an  expected 
o(  log  n)  time  to  generate  each  variate  under  assumptions 
restricting  the  way  the  pt’s  can  change. 

In  this  paper  we  present  algorithm  for  discrete  random 
variate  generation  that  take  an  expected  0(1)  time  to  gen¬ 
erate  each  variate.  Furthermore,  our  assumptions  on  how 
the  Pi  s  change  are  less  restrictive  than  those  of  Fox.  The 
algorithms  are  quite  simple  and  can  be  fine-tuned  to  suit  a 
wide  variety  of  application.  The  application  to  the  simula¬ 
tion  of  queueing  networks  is  discussed  in  some  detail. 

Flexible  Support  For  Trauma  Management 

Through  Goal-Directed  Reasoning  and 

Planning 

Bonnie  L.  Webber 

Ron  Rymon 

John  R.  Clarke 

MS-CIS-91-54 

LINC  LAB  205 

We  describe  a  system, TraumA ID ,  which  has  been  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  decision  support  throughout  the  initial 
definitive  management  of  severely  injured  patients  (i.e.,  af¬ 
ter  their  initial  evaluation,  resuscitation,  and  stabilization). 
Over  the  course  of  initial  definitive  management,  TraumAID 
recommends  appropriate  procedures  to  be  carried  out,  based 
on  currently  available  evidence  and  on  the  complexity  and 
urgency  of  the  situation.  TraumAID’s  ability  to  deal  flex¬ 
ibly  with  complex  and  often  urgent  situations  comes  from 
its  ability  to  reason  separately  about  the  management  goals 
that  should  be  achieved  and  about  the  means  that  are  situ- 
ationalfy  appropriate  for  achieving  them. 

In  this  paper,  we  describe  TraumAID's  approach  to 
trauma  management  in  more  detail,  showing  in  particular 
how  it  enables  TraumAID  to  adapt  its  reasoning  and  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  urgency  with  which  a  patient’s  condition 


must  be  addressed. 

Supporting  Real-Time  Concurrency 
Victor  Wolfe 
MS-CIS-91-55 
GRASP  LAB  272 
DISTRIBUTED  SYSTEMS  LAB  8 

Concurrent  real-time  applications  are  complicated  since 
both  timing  and  consistency  constraints  must  be  met  for 
correct  performance.  Furthermore,  techniques  to  enforce 
these  two  forms  of  constraints  are  often  incompatible.  For 
instance,  priority-driven  preemptive  scheduling,  which  is  op¬ 
timal  for  meeting  timing  constraints  in  some  systems,  may 
leave  a  shared  resource’s  state  inconsistent.  On  the  other 
hand,  mutual  exclusion  techniques  that  ensure  the  consis¬ 
tency  of  shared  resources  are  not  well-suited  to  meeting  tim¬ 
ing  constraints.  This  dissertation  develops  concepts  and  pro¬ 
gramming  language  constructs  for  facilitating  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  both  real-time  and  consistency  constraints  in  appli¬ 
cations  with  concurrency. 

Our  programming  paradigm  combines  an  object-based 
paradigm  for  the  specification  of  shared  resources,  and  a 
distributed  transaction-based  paradigm  for  the  specification 
of  application  processes.  Resources  provide  abstract  views 
of  shared  system  entities,  such  as  devices  and  data  struc¬ 
tures.  Each  resource  has  a  state  and  defines  a  set  of  actions 
that  can  be  invoked  by  processes  to  examine  or  change  its 
state.  A  resource  also  specifies  scheduling  constraints  on 
the  execution  of  its  actions  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  its 
state  s  consistency.  Processes  access  resources  by  invoking 
actions  and  express  precedence,  consistency  and  timing  con¬ 
straints  on  action  invocations.  The  implementation  of  our 
language  constructs  with  real-time  scheduling  and  locking 
for  concurrency  control  is  also  described,  including  a  novel 
deadlock  prevention  technique.  The  utility  of  the  constructs 
are  demonstrated  in  two  ways.  First,  we  describe  their  use 
to  solve  a  general  concurrent  real-time  problem  called  timed 
atomic  commitment.  We  then  describe  how  they  were  used 
to  program  a  graphic  simulation  of  two  robot  arms  coordi- 
nating  to  pick  up  a  moving  object  under  timing  constraints. 

Three  Dimensional  Workspace 
Visualization  For  Redundant  Articulated 
Chains 

Tarek  Alameldin 
MS-CIS-91-56 
GRAPHICS  LAB  42 

This  thesis  deals  with  the  problem  of  the  3D  workspace 
visualization  for  anthropomorphic  linkages,  not  only  those 
with  redundant  degrees  of  freedom  but  also  those  with  joint 
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limits.  Although  the  workspace  problem  has  important  ap¬ 
plications  in  a  variety  of  fields  such  as  computer-aided  de¬ 
sign,  ergonomic  studies,  and  robotics,  the  problems  com¬ 
putational  complexity  has  never  been  analyzed.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  previous  techniques  suffer  from  one  or  more  of  the 
following  drawbacks:  high  computational  cost,  computing 
2D  workspace  cross  sections,  dealing  with  manipulators  that 
have  specialized  geometry,  or  sensitivity  to  geometrical  and 
numerical  errors  or  approximations. 

We  analyze  the  computational  complexity  of  the  problem 
and  prove  that  it  is  NP-hard.  Then,  we  decompose  it  into 
three  major  subproblems:  workspace  point  generation,  visu¬ 
alization,  and  criteria  selection.  We  describe  and  compare 
different  techniques  for  computing  workspace  points:  direct 
kinematics  based  algorithms,  nonlinear  programming  based 
algorithms,  and  force  application  based  algorithms.  Each 
class  of  these  algorithms  has  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
and  none  of  them  supersedes  the  others  in  all  applications. 
Instead  of  debating  the  merits  of  these  algorithms,  we  in¬ 
tegrate  them  into  "Hybrid  algorithms"  that  are  capable  of 
generating  workspace  points  efficiently.  The  visualization 
module  can  be  built  by  either  surface-based  or  volume-based 
algorithms.  Each  class  of  these  algorithms  is  more  suitable 
than  the  others  for  certain  applications.  The  criteria  se¬ 
lection  module  interacts  with  the  user  and  tailors  the  most 
appropriate  techniques,  from  the  workspace  point  genera¬ 
tion  and  the  visualization  modules,  based  on  the  application 
requirements. 

Communicating  Shared  Resources: 

A  Model  For  Distributed  Real-Time 

Systems 

Richard,  Gerber 

MS-CIS-91-57 

GRASP  LAB  273 

The  timing  behavior  of  a  real-time  system  depends  not 
only  on  delays  due  to  process  synchronization,  but  also  on 
the  availability  of  shared  resources.  Most  current  real-time 
models  capture  delays  due  to  process  synchronization;  how¬ 
ever,  they  abstract  out  resource-specific  details  by  assum¬ 
ing  idealistic  operating  environments.  On  the  other  hand, 
scheduling  and  resource  allocation  algorithms  used  for  real¬ 
time  systems  ignore  the  effect  of  process  synchronization 
except  for  simple  precedence  relations  between  processes. 
To  bridge  the  gap  between  these  two  disciplines,  we  have 
developed  a  methodology  called  Communicating  Shared  Re¬ 
sources,  or  CSR.  In  this  dissertation  we  describe  our  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  specification  and  verification  of  real-time  sys¬ 
tems.  Application  processes  are  specified  in  the  CSR  ap¬ 
plication  language,  which  includes  language  constructs  that 
are  essential  in  real-time  settings,  such  as  timeouts,  dead¬ 


lines,  periodic  processes,  interrupts  and  exception-handling. 
Then,  a  configuration  schema  is  used  to  map  the  processes 
to  system  resources,  and  to  specify  the  physical  communica¬ 
tion  links  between  them.  To  analyze  and  execute  the  entire 
system,  we  automatically  translate  the  result  of  the  mapping 
into  the  CCSR  process  algebra.  CCSR  characterizes  CSR's 
resource-based  computation  model  by  a  priority-sensitive, 
operational  semantics.  To  do  this,  we  have  formulated  a 
natural  treatment  of  preemption,  which  is  based  not  only  on 
priority,  but  also  on  resource  utilization  and  inter-resource 
synchronization.  The  preemption  ordering  leads  to  a  com¬ 
positional  proof  system,  which  allows  the  syntactic  manipu¬ 
lation  of  CCSR  terms.  Using  this  proof  system,  we  perform 
the  algebraic  verification  of  our  original  real-time  system. 

Data  Abstraction  and  General  Recursion 

Ramesh  Subrahmanyam 

MS-CIS-91-58 

LOGIC  &  COMPUTATION  35 

Existing  approaches  to  semantics  of  algebraically  specified 
data  types  such  as  Initial  Algebra  Semantics  and  Final  Al¬ 
gebra  Semantics  do  not  take  into  account  the  possibility  of 
general  recursion  and  hence  non-termination  in  the  ambi¬ 
ent  programming  language .  Any  technical  development  of 
this  problem  needs  to  be  in  the  setting  of  domain  theory.  In 
this  paper  we  present  extensions  of  initial  and  final  algebra 
semantics  to  algebras  with  an  underlying  domain  structure. 
Four  possibilities  for  specification  methodologies  arise:  two 
each  in  the  Initial  and  Final  algebra  paradigms.  We  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  initial/final  objects  (as  appropriate)  exist  in 
all  four  situations.  The  final  part  of  the  paper  attempts  to 
explicate  the  notion  of  abstractness  of  ADT's  by  defining  a 
notion  of  operational  semantics  for  ADT’s,  and  then  study¬ 
ing  the  relationship  between  the  various  algebraic-semantics 
proposed  and  the  operational  semantics. 

Bounded  Linear  Logic 
Jean- Yves  Girard 
Andre  Scedrov 
Philip  J .  Scott 
MS-CIS-91-59 

LOGIC  &  COMPUTATION  36 

A  typed,  modular  paradigm  for  polynomial  time  compu¬ 
tation  is  proposed. 

Equational  and  Rule-Based  Programming: 
Visualization,  Reliability,  and  Knowledge 
Base  Generation 
Jee-Jn  Kim 
MS-CIS-91-60 
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This  document  describes  developing  an  environment  for 
effective  use  of  functional/equational  programs  and  rule- 
based  expert  systems.  There  are  significant  advantages  in 
using  these  paradigms  for  reliability,  parallelism,  and  accu¬ 
mulation  of  expertise  in  knowledge  bases.  The  environment 
will  make  it  easier  to  understand  and  use  these  paradigms, 
construct  more  reliable  systems,  and  automatically  enrich 
rule-based  knowledge  bases  with  the  expertise. 

It  will  consist  of  the  following  components:  (1)  Visualiza¬ 
tion:  for  composing  systems  using  a  graphical  interface  and 
for  understanding  of  algorithms.  (2)  Consistency  Checking: 
for  an  equational  and  a  rule-based  languages  in  accordance 
with  the  semantics  of  the  languages.  (3)  Knowledge  Base 
Generation  and  Testing:  a  translator  that  extracts  exper¬ 
tise  from  existing  programs  and  accumulates  it  as  rules  in 
knowledge  bases,  the  rules  are  tested  to  enhance  reliability. 
(4)  Verification:  interactive  heterogeneous  reasoning  that 
consists  of  equational  reasoning  based  on  visual  and  textual 
information. 

These  tools  will  be  integrated  in  the  proposed  environ¬ 
ment.  The  environment  will  greatly  reduce  the  costs  and  in¬ 
crease  the  reliability  of  functional/equational  and  rule-based 
systems. 

Forms  of  Semantic  Specification 

Carl  A.  Gunter 

MS-CIS-91-61 

LOGIC  &  COMPUTATION  37 

The  way  to  specify  a  programming  language  has  been  a 
topic  of  heated  debate  for  some  decades  and  at  present  there 
is  no  consensus  on  how  this  is  best  done.  Real  languages  are 
almost  always  specified  informally;  nevertheless,  precision 
is  often  enough  lacking  that  more  formal  approaches  could 
benefit  both  programmers  and  language  implementors.  My 
purpose  is  to  look  at  a  few  of  these  formal  approaches  in 
hope  of  establishing  some  distinctions  or  at  least  stirring 
some  discussion. 

Surface  Structure,  Intonation,  and  “Focus” 

Mark  Sieedman 
MS-CIS-91-63 
LINC  LAB  206 

The  paper  briefly  reviews  a  theory  of  intonational  prosody 
and  its  relation  syntax,  and  to  certain  oppositions  of  dis¬ 
course  meaning  that  have  variously  been  called  “topic  and 
comment  ,  theme  and  rheme  ,  given  and  new'  ,  or  “pre¬ 
supposition  and  focus."  The  theory,  which  is  based  on  Com¬ 
binatory  Categorial  Grammar,  is  presented  in  full  elsewhere. 
The  present  paper  examines  its  implications  for  the  seman¬ 
tics  of  “focus" . 


Towards  Goal-Directed  Diagnosis 
(Preliminary  Report) 

Ron  Rymon 

(University  of  Pennsylvania) 

Bonnie  L.  Webber 
(University  of  Pennsylvania) 

John  R .  Clarke 

(Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania) 

MS-CIS-91-67 

LINC  LAB  208 

Recent  research  has  abstracted  diagnosis  away  from  the 
activity  needed  to  acquire  information  and  to  act  on  diag¬ 
nosed  disorders.  In  some  problem  domains,  however,  such 
abstraction  is  counter-productive  and  does  not  reflect  real- 
life  practice,  which  integrates  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  ac¬ 
tivity.  Trauma  management  is  a  case  in  point.  Here,  we 
discuss  a  formalization  of  the  integrated  approach  taken  in 
TraumAID,  a  system  we  have  developed  to  serve  as  an  arti¬ 
ficial  aide  to  residents  and  physicians  dealing  with  multiple 
trauma. 

Among  other  things,  the  active  pursuit  of  information 
raises  the  question  of  what  is  and  what  is  not  worth  pur¬ 
suing.  In  TraumAID  2.0,  we  take  the  view  that  the  process 
of  diagnosis  should  continue  only  as  long  as  it  is  likely  to 
make  a  difference  to  future  actions.  That  view  is  formal¬ 
ized  in  the  goal-directed  diagnostic  paradigm  (GDD).  Un¬ 
like  other  diagnostic  paradigms,  goal-directed  diagnosis  is 
first  and  foremost  concerned  with  setting  goals  based  on  its 
conclusions.  It  regards  the  traditional  construction  of  an 
explanation  for  the  faulty  behavior  as  secondary. 

In  order  to  explicitly  represent  goal-directedness,  the  di¬ 
agnostic  process  is  viewed  as  search  in  a  space  of  attitude- 
beliefs.  ^From  this,  we  derive  a  high-level  algorithm  that 
produces  appropriate  requests  for  action  while  searching  for 
an  explanation.  A  complete  explanation,  however,  is  not 
the  criterion  for  terminating  action.  Such  a  criterion,  we 
argue,  is  better  treated  in  terms  of  goal-means  tradeoffs. 
TraumAID’s  architecture,  in  so  far  as  it  embodies  this  goal- 
directed  approach,  assigns  to  a  complementary  planner  the 
resolution  of  such  tradeoffs. 

Contact  Operations  Using  An 

Instrumented  Compliant  Wrist 

Thomas  Lindsay 

Janez  Funda 

Richard  Paul 

MS-CIS-91-68 

GRASP  LAB  275 

Teleprogramming  was  developed  as  a  solution  to  prob¬ 
lems  of  teleoperation  systems  with  significant  time  delays  [5], 

In  teleprogramming,  the  human  operator  interacts  in  real 
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time  with  a  graphical  model  of  the  remote  site,  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  real  time  visual  and  force  feedback.  The  master  sys¬ 
tem  automatically  generates  symbolic  commands  based  on 
the  motions  of  the  master  arm  and  the  manipulator/model 
interactions,  given  predefined  criteria  of  what  types  of  mo¬ 
tions  are  to  be  expected  These  commands  are  then  sent  via 
a  communication  link,  which  may  delay  the  signals,  to  the 
remote  site.  Based  upon  a  remote  world  model,  predefined 
and  possibly  refined  as  more  information  is  obtained,  the 
slave  carries  out  commanded  operations  in  the  remote  world 
and  decides  whether  each  step  has  been  executed  correctly. 

Contact  operations  involve  the  remote  site  manipulator 
interacting  with  the  environment,  including  planned  colli¬ 
sions,  and  motion  with  contact  with  the  environment.  A 
hybrid  position/force  control  scheme  using  a  instrumented 
compliant  wrist  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  very  effective 
for  these  types  of  operations.  In  particular,  switching  be¬ 
tween  position  and  force  modes  (when  contacting  a  surface, 
for  example)  does  not  present  problems  for  the  system.  A 
brief  introduction  of  teleprogramming  and  contact  opera¬ 
tions  is  presented,  including  a  model  of  sliding  motions  and 
early  experimental  results.  Problems  with  these  early  exper¬ 
iments  are  presented,  and  solutions  discussed.  The  criteria 
for  an  object  to  slide  rather  than  tip  over  are  presented,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  geometry  of  the  object  and  the  applied  forces. 
Finally,  methods  are  presented  to  match  the  experimental 
results  to  a  simple  model,  to  help  the  remote  manipulator 
to  quickly  and  robustly  sense  collisions. 

Investigating  Logics  For  Feasible 

Computation 

Anuj  Dawar 

MS-CIS-91-69 

Dynamics  Of  Rigid  Bodies  Undergoing 

Multiple  Frictional  Contacts 

Yin-Tien  Wang 

Vijay  Kumar 

Jacob  Abel 

MS-CIS-91-70 

GRASP  LAB  276 

There  are  several  applications  in  robotics  and  manufac¬ 
turing  in  which  nominally  rigid  objects  are  subject  to  mul¬ 
tiple  frictional  contacts  with  other  objects.  In  most  pre¬ 
vious  work,  rigid  body  models  have  been  used  to  analyze 
such  systems  There  are  two  fundamental  problems  with 
such  an  approach.  Firstly,  the  use  of  frictional  laws,  such 
as  Coulomb's  law,  introduce  inconsistencies  and  ambiguities 
when  used  in  conjunction  with  the  principles  of  rigid  body 
dynamics.  Secondly,  hypotheses  traditionally  used  to  model 
frictional  impacts  can  lead  to  solutions  which  violate  princi¬ 


ples  of  energy  conservation.  In  this  paper  these  problems  are 
explained  with  the  help  of  examples.  A  new  approach  to  the 
simulation  of  mechanical  systems  with  multiple,  frictional 
constraints  is  proposed  which  is  free  of  inconsistencies. 

Parallel  Algorithms  For  Depth-First  Search 

Jon  Freeman 

MS-CIS-91-71 

In  this  paper  we  examine  parallel  algorithms  for  perform¬ 
ing  a  depth-first  search  (DFS)  of  a  directed  or  undirected 
graph  in  sub-linear  time,  this  subject  is  interesting  in  part 
because  DFS  seemed  at  first  to  be  an  inherently  sequen¬ 
tial  process,  and  for  a  long  time  many  researcher  believed 
that  no  such  algorithms  existed.  We  survey  three  seminal 
papers  on  the  subject.  The  first  one  proves  that  a  special 
case  of  DFS  is  (in  all  likelihood)  inherently  sequential;  the 
second  shows  that  DFS  for  planar  undirected  graphs  is  in 
NC\  and  the  third  shows  that  DFS  for  general  undirected 
graphs  is  in  RNC.  We  also  discuss  randomnized  algorithms, 
P-c ompleteness  and  matching,  three  topics  that  are  essen¬ 
tial  for  understanding  and  appreciating  the  results  in  these 
papers 

Abstract  Syntax  and  Logic  Programming 
Dale  Miller 
MS-CIS-91-72 
LINC  LAB  209 

When  writing  programs  to  manipulate  structures  such 
as  algebraic  expressions,  logical  formulas,  proofs,  and  pro¬ 
grams,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  take  the  linear,  human- 
oriented,  concrete  syntax  of  these  structures  and  parse  them 
into  a  more  computation-oriented  syntax.  For  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  manipulations,  concrete  syntax  contains  too  much 
useless  information  (e.^.,  keywords  and  white  space)  while 
important  information  is  not  explicitly  represented  (em  e.g., 
function-argument  relations  and  the  scope  of  operators).  In 
parse  trees,  much  of  the  semantically  useless  information  is 
removed  while  other  relationships,  such  as  between  function 
and  argument,  are  made  more  explicit.  Unfortunately,  parse 
trees  do  not  adequately  address  important  notions  of  object- 
level  syntax,  such  as  bound  and  free  object-variables,  scopes, 
alphabetic  changes  of  bound  variables,  and  object-level  sub¬ 
stitution.  I  will  argue  here  that  the  abstract  syntax  of  such 
objects  should  be  organized  around  a-equivalence  classes  of 
A-terms  instead  of  parse  trees.  Incorporating  this  notion  of 
abstract  syntax  into  programming  languages  is  an  interesting 
challenge.  This  paper  briefly  describes  a  logic  programming 
language  is  presented  to  illustrate  its  approach  to  handling 
object-level  syntax.  A  model  theoretic  semantics  for  this 
logic  programming  language  is  also  presented. 
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Descriptive  Complexity  Approaches  To 
Inductive  Inference:  A  Critical  Review 
Kevin  Atteson 
MS-CIS-91-73 
GRASP  LAB  277 

We  present  a  general  introduction  and  critical  review  of 
descriptive  complexity  approaches  to  inductive  inference, 
that  is,  the  problem  of  determining  a  model  from  obser¬ 
vation.  Descriptive  complexity,  as  defined  by  Kolmogogov, 
Chaitin  and  Solomonoff  is  presented  as  a  generalization  of 
Shannons  entropy.  Its  relations  with  randomness  is  discussed 
and  examples  are  presented,  the  practicability  of  descriptive 
complexity  theory  is  discussed.  We  then  present  Rissanen’s 
MDL  principle  as  a  restriction  of  descriptive  complexity.  We 
demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  MDL  by  applying  it  it  AR 
processes.  Lastly,  we  present  and  discuss  LeClercs  applica¬ 
tion  of  MDL  to  image  segmentation. 

Constructive  Logics  Part  I: 

A  Tutorial  On  Proof  Systems  and 
Typed  A-Calculi 
Jean  Gather 
MS-CIS-91-74 

LOGIC  &  COMPUTATION  40 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  give  an  exposition  of  ma¬ 
terial  dealing  with  constructive  logic,  typed  A-calculi,  and 
linear  logic.  The  emergence  in  the  past  ten  years  of  a  coher¬ 
ent  field  of  research  often  named  “logic  and  computation" 
has  had  two  major  (and  related)  effects:  firstly,  it  has  rocked 
vigorously  the  world  of  mathematical  logic;  secondly,  it  has 
created  a  new  computer  science  discipline,  which  spans  from 
what  is  traditionally  called  theory  of  computation,  to  pro¬ 
gramming  language  design.  Remarkably,  this  new  body  of 
work  relies  heavily  on  some  ‘‘old"  concepts  found  in  math¬ 
ematical  logic,  like  natural  deduction,  sequent  calculus,  and 
A-calculus  (but  often  viewed  in  a  different  light),  and  also 
on  some  newer  concepts.  Thus,  it  may  be  quite  a  challenge 
to  become  initiated  to  this  new  body  of  work  (but  the  sit¬ 
uation  is  improving,  there  are  now  some  excellent  texts  on 
this  subject  matter).  This  paper  attempts  to  provide  a  co¬ 
herent  and  hopefully  gentle  initiation  to  this  new  body  of 
work.  We  have  attempted  to  cover  the  basic  material  on 
natural  deduction,  sequent  calculus,  and  typed  A-calculus, 
but  also  to  provide  an  introduction  to  Girard’s  linear  logic, 
one  of  the  most  exciting  developments  in  logic  these  past 
five  years.  The  first  part  of  these  notes  gives  an  exposition 
of  background  material  (with  the  exception  of  the  Girard- 
translation  of  classical  logic  into  intuitionistic  logic,  which  is 
new).  The  second  part  is  devoted  to  linear  logic  and  proof 
nets. 


Communication  and  Coarticulation 
In  Facial  Animation 
(Ph.D  Disstertation) 

Catherine  Pelachaud 
MS-CIS-91-77 
GRAPHICS  LAB  44 

Our  goal  is  to  produce  a  high  level  programming  language 
or  tool  for  3D  animation  of  facial  expressions,  especially, 
those  conveying  information  correlated  with  the  intonation 
of  the  voice:  this  includes  the  differences  of  timing,  pitch, 
and  emphasis  that  are  related  to  such  semantic  distinctions 
of  discourse  as  “given"  and  “new"  information,  some  of 
which  are  also  correlated  with  affect  or  emotion.  Up  till 
now,  systems  have  not  embodies  such  rule-governed  trans¬ 
lation  from  speech  and  utterance  meaning  to  facial  expres¬ 
sions.  Our  algorithm  embodies  rules  that  describe  and  co¬ 
ordinate  these  relations  ( intonation /information ,  intona - 
tion/emotions  and  facial  expressions/emotions).  Given  an 
utterance,  we  consider  how  the  discourse  information  (what 
is  new/old  information  in  the  given  context,  or  what  is  the 
“topic"  of  the  discourse)  is  transmitted  through  the  choice 
of  accents  and  their  placement,  how  it  is  conveyed  over  fa¬ 
cia!  expression  and  how  the  two  are  coordinated.  The  facial 
model  integrates  the  action  at  several  levels,  including  indi¬ 
vidual  muscle,  group  of  muscles,  and  eye-  and  head-motion, 
as  well  as  the  propagation  of  or  interaction  of  these  move¬ 
ments,  especially  coarticulation  effects.  This  study  offers  a 
higher  level  of  representation  of  facial  actions  by  grouping 
them  into  specialized  functions  (lip  shapes  for  phonemes, 
eyebrow  and  head  motions  as  emphatic  movements).  The 
major  “key  phrases"  of  this  work  involves  the  integration  of 
FACS  (facial  notational  system  derived  by  P.  Ekman  and 
W.  Friesen),  and  the  Action  Units  (muscle  actions);  it  of¬ 
fers  a  solution  to  lip  synchronization  as  well  as  it  provides  a 
repertory  of  the  different  types  of  facial  expressions  involved 
with  speech;  it  considers  speaker/listener  interaction.  This 
representation  is  used  to  drive  an  animation  system  linked 
to  facial  motion. 

Control  of  Multiple  Arm  Systems 
With  Rolling  Constraints 

Xiaoping  Yun 
Vijay  Kumar 
Nilanjan  Sarkar 
Enc  Paljug 

MS-CIS-91-79 
GRASP  LAB  278 

When  multiple  arms  are  used  to  manipulate  a  large  object, 
it  is  necessary  to  maintain  and  control  contacts  between  the 
object  and  effector(s)  on  one  or  more  arms.  The  contacts 
are  characterized  by  holonomic  as  well  as  nonholonomic  con- 
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straints.  This  paper  addresses  the  control  of  mechanical 
systems  subject  to  nonholonomic  constraints,  rolling  con- 
straints  in  particular.  It  has  been  shown  that  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  is  always  controllable,  but  cannot  be  stabilized  to  a 
single  equilibrium  by  smooth  feedback.  In  this  paper,  we 
show  that  the  system  is  not  input-state  linearizable  though 
input-output  linearization  is  possible  with  appropriate  out¬ 
put  equations.  Further,  if  the  system  is  position-controlled 
(i.e.,  the  output  equation  is  a  functions  of  position  variables 
only),  it  has  a  zero  dynamics  which  is  Lagrange  stable  but 
not  asymptotically  stable.  We  discuss  the  analysis  and  con¬ 
troller  design  for  planar  as  well  as  spatial  multi-arm  systems 
and  present  results  from  computer  simulations  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  theoretical  results. 

A  New  Range  Finding  Method  Using 

A  Varifocal  Mirror 

Chang  Li 

Xiaoping  Yun 

MS-CIS-91-80 

GRASP  LAB  279 

A  new  range  finding  method  is  proposed  in  this  pa¬ 
per  which  makes  use  of  a  varifocal  mirror.  The  three- 
dimensional  object  space  is  first  discretized  into  a  sequence 
of  spherical  shells  with  a  specially  designed  nonlinear  vibrat¬ 
ing  varifocal  mirror.  These  discrete  spherical  shell  images  are 
then  recorded  by  a  video  camera.  A  deblurring  algorithm  is 
introduced  in  this  paper  which  is  used  to  remove  the  blurred 
components  in  the  images.  Different  depth  ranges  can  be 
obtained  by  controlling  the  vibration  amplitude  and  the  di¬ 
rect  current  component  of  the  driving  wave  for  the  varifocal 
mirror.  The  depth  accuracy  is  adjusted  by  varying  the  vi¬ 
bration  period  of  the  varifocal  mirror.  This  range  finding 
technique  can  be  made  real  time  by  increasing  the  frame 
frequency  of  the  camera. 

Interactive  Postural  Control  Of  Articulated 

Geometric  Figures 

(Dissertation) 

Cary  B.  Phillips 
MS-CIS-91-82 
GRAPHICS  LAB  45 

Interactive  postural  control  is  the  process  of  interactively 
pushing,  poking,  and  twisting  parts  of  an  articulated  geomet¬ 
ric  figure  for  the  express  purpose  of  getting  it  into  a  desired 
posture.  Many  motion  algorithms  and  computer  animation 
techniques  generate  motion  sequences  based  on  starting  and 
ending  postures  for  geometric  figures,  but  few  of  these  tech¬ 
niques  address  the  fundamental  problem  of  specifying  these 
postures.  The  goal  of  this  thesis  is  to  develop  a  system  that 
allows  us  to  specify  postures  of  animate  geometric  figures  in 
ways  that  suggest  how  we  interact  with  real  people. 


The  emphasis  of  this  thesis  is  on  real-time  interactive  3D 
manipulation.  The  elements  of  the  interaction  techniques 
form  a  powerful  vocabulary  for  describing  postures  and  pos¬ 
tural  adjustments.  The  vocabulary  is  not  a  spoken  or  written 
one;  rather,  it  includes  verbs  acted  out  by  the  user  through 
the  movement  of  input  devices. 

There  are  three  major  components  to  this  work.  The  first 
component  is  a  real-time  3D  direct  manipulation  technique 
that  allows  the  user  to  intuitively  translate  and  rotate  “han¬ 
dles"  on  objects  using  only  a  three  button  mouse  as  input. 
The  second  component  is  an  inverse  kinematics  algorithm 
that  uses  the  notion  of  constraints,  or  desired  geometric  re¬ 
lationships,  to  control  postures  of  articulated  figures.  The 
inverse  kinematics  formulation  is  well  suited  to  highly  redun¬ 
dant  figures.  The  final  component  is  the  system  of  behav¬ 
iors.  Behaviors  provide  coordination  between  the  parts  of  the 
figure,  so  that  when  one  part  of  a  figure  moves,  the  body  re¬ 
acts  as  a  whole.  One  of  the  most  important  behaviors,  and 
the  one  requiring  the  most  coordination,  is  balance.  The 
behaviors  magnify  the  effect  of  the  basic  manipulation  com¬ 
mands  so  that  relatively  few  invocations  of  the  commands 
are  necessary  to  accomplish  a  complex  positioning  task. 

Force- Closure  Grasps  With  Two  Palms 

Jose-Antonio  N.  Caraza 

Xiaoping  Yun 

MS-CIS-91-83 

GRASP  LAB  280 

This  paper  studies  force-closure  grasps  of  rigid  objects  by 
using  two  palms.  The  two  palms  are  instrumented  with  tac¬ 
tile  sensors  capable  of  detecting  the  presence  of  contacts, 
and  are  assumed  to  be  respectively  installed  on  two  robotic 
manipulators  capable  of  motion  and  force  control.  Estab¬ 
lished  in  this  paper  is  an  existence  condition  under  which 
the  two  palms  form  a  force-closure  grasp.  The  salient  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  condition  is  that  it  does  not  require  the  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  shape  of  the  object  and  the  contact  locations. 
A  configuration  of  the  two  palms  in  contact  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  satisfying  this  condition  is  called  a  force-closure  grasp 
configuration  (FCGC).  Further  an  algorithm  is  developed  to 
check  the  condition  for  FCGC  in  terms  of  the  position  and 
orientation  of  the  palms. 

A  Multiagent  System  For  Intelligent 

Material  Handling 

Ruzena  Bajcsy 

Richard  Paul 

Xiaoping  Yun 

Vtjay  Kumar 

MS-CIS-91-84 

GRASP  LAB  281 
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The  goal  of  our  research  is  to  investigate  manipulation, 
mobility,  sensing,  control  and  coordination  for  a  mulhageni 
robotic  system  employed  in  the  task  of  material  handling, 
in  an  unstructured,  indoor  environment.  In  this  research, 
manipulators,  observers,  vehicles,  sensors,  and  human  oper- 
ator(2)  are  considered  by  be  agents.  Alternatively,  an  agent 
can  be  a  general-purpose  agent  (for  example,  a  six  degree  of 
freedom  manipulator  on  a  mobile  platform  with  visual  force, 
touch  and  position  sensors).  Possible  applications  for  such  a 
system  includes  handling  of  waste  and  hazardous  materials, 
decontamination  of  nuclear  plants,  and  interfacing  between 
special  purpose  material  handling  devices  in  warehouses. 

The  fundamental  research  problems  that  will  be  studied 
are  organization,  or  the  decomposition  of  the  task  into  sub¬ 
tasks  and  configuring  the  multiple  agents  with  appropriate 
human  interaction,  exploration ,  or  the  process  of  exploring 
geometric,  material  and  other  properties  about  the  environ¬ 
ment  and  other  agents,  and  coordination,  or  the  dynamic 
control  of  multiple  agents  for  manipulation  and  transporta¬ 
tion  of  objects  to  a  desired  destination. 

Robotic  Sensorimotor  Learning  In 
Continuous  Domains 
Marcos  Salganicoff 
Ruzena  Bajcsy 

MS-CIS-91-85 
GRASP  LAB  282 

We  propose  that  some  aspects  of  task  based  learning  in 
robotics  can  be  approached  using  nativist  and  constructivist 
views  on  human  sensorimotor  development  as  a  metaphor. 
We  use  findings  in  developmental  psychology,  neurophysi¬ 
ology,  and  machine  perception  to  guide  a  robotic  learning 
system's  level  of  representation  both  for  actions  and  for  per¬ 
cepts.  Visually  driven  grasping  is  chosen  as  the  experimental 
task  since  it  has  general  applicability  and  it  has  been  exten¬ 
sively  researched  from  several  perspectives.  An  implemen¬ 
tation  of  a  robotic  system  with  a  dexterous  three  fingered 
hand,  compliant  instrumented  wrist,  arm  and  vision  is  used 
to  test  these  ideas.  Several  sensorimotor  primitives  (vision 
segmentation  and  manipulatory  reflexes)  are  implemented  in 
this  system  and  may  be  thought  of  as  the  “innate"  percep- 
tula  and  motor  abilities  of  the  system. 

Applying  empirical  learning  techniques  to  real  situations 
brings  up  some  important  issues  such  as  observation  sparsity 
in  high  dimensional  spaces,  arbitrary  underlying  functional 
forms  of  the  reinforcement  distribution  and  robustness  to 
noise  in  exemplars.  The  well  established  technique  of  non- 
parametric  projection  pursuit  regression  (PPR)  is  used  to 
accomplish  reinforcement  learning  by  searching  for  gener¬ 
alization  directions  determining  projections  of  high  dimen¬ 
sional  data  sets  which  capture  task  invariants.  Additionally, 


the  learning  process  generally  implies  failures  along  the  way. 
Therefore,  the  mechanics  of  the  untrained  robotic  system 
must  be  able  to  tolerate  grave  mistakes  during  learning  and 
not  damage  itself.  We  address  this  by  the  use  of  an  instru¬ 
mented  compliant  robot  wrist  which  controls  impact  forces. 

Visual  Observation  Of  A  Moving  Agent 

Tarek  M.  Sobh 

Ruzena  Bajcsy 

MS-CIS-91-86 

GRASP  LAB  283 

We  address  the  problem  of  observating  a  moving  agent. 
In  particular,  we  propose  a  system  for  observing  a  manipu¬ 
lation  process,  where  a  robot  hand  manipulates  an  object. 
A  discrete  event  dynamic  systems  (DEDS)  frame  work  is 
developed  for  the  hand/object  interaction  over  time  and  a 
stabilizing  observer  is  constructed.  Low-level  modules  are 
developed  for  recognizing  the  “events”  that  causes  state 
transitions  within  the  dynamic  manipulation  system.  The 
work  examines  closely  the  possibilities  for  errors,  mistakes 
and  uncertainties  in  the  manipulation  system,  observer  con¬ 
struction  process  and  event  identification  mechanisms.  The 
system  utilizes  different  tracking  techniques  in  order  to  ob¬ 
serve  and  recognize  the  task  in  an  active ,  adaptive  and  goal- 
directed  manner. 

Sensorimotor  Learning  Using  Active 

Perception  In  Continuous  Domains 

Marcos  Salganicoff 

Ruzena  Bajcsy 

MS-CIS-91-87 

GRASP  LAB  284 

We  propose  that  some  aspects  of  task  based  learning  in 
robotics  can  be  approached  using  nativist  and  constructivist 
views  on  human  sensorimotor  development  as  a  metaphor. 
We  use  findings  in  developmental  psychology,  neurophysi¬ 
ology,  and  machine  perception  to  guide  a  robotic  learning 
system’s  level  of  representation  both  for  actions  and  for  per¬ 
cepts.  Visually  driven  grasping  is  chosen  as  the  experimental 
task  since  it  has  general  applicability  and  it  has  been  exten¬ 
sively  researched  from  several  perspectives.  An  implemen¬ 
tation  of  a  robotic  system  with  a  dexterous  three  fingered 
hand,  compliant  instrumented  wrist,  arm  and  vision  is  used 
to  test  these  ideas.  Several  sensorimotor  primitives  (vision 
segmentation  and  manipulatory  reflexes)  are  implemented  in 
this  system  and  may  be  though  of  as  the  “innate”  perceptual 
and  motor  abilities  of  the  system. 

Applying  empirical  learning  techniques  to  real  situations 
brings  up  some  important  issues  such  as  observation  sparsity 
in  high  dimensional  spaces,  arbitrary  underlying  functional 
forms  of  the  reinforcement  distribution  and  robustness  to 
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noise  in  exemplars.  The  well  established  technique  of  non- 
parametric  projection  pursuit  regression  (PPR)  is  used  to  ac¬ 
complish  reinforcement  learning  by  searching  for  {em  gener¬ 
alization  directions)  determining  projections  of  high  dimen¬ 
sional  data  sets  which  capture  task  invariants.  Additionally, 
the  learning  process  generally  implies  failures  along  the  way. 
Therefore,  the  mechanics  of  the  untrained  robotic  system 
must  be  able  to  tolerate  grave  mistakes  during  learning  and 
not  damage  itself.  WE  address  this  by  the  use  of  an  instru¬ 
mented  compliant  robot  wrist  which  controls  impact  forces. 

[Accepted:  AAAI  Fall  Symposium  on  Sensory  Aspects  of 
Robot  Intelligence,  Asilomar,  CA,  November  14-17  1991] 

Important  Considerations  In  Force 

Control  With  Applications  To 

Multi- Arm  Manipulation 

Eric  Paljug 

Tom  Sugar 

Vijay  Kumar 

Xiaoping  Yun 

MS-CIS-91-88 

GRASP  LAB  287 

Th  is  paper  addresses  force  control  in  overconstrained  dy¬ 
namic  systems  with  special  emphasis  on  robot  control  and 
multiarm  coordination.  Previous  approaches  to  force  control 
are  studied  and  many  of  these  are  shown  to  be  unsuitable 
for  dynamic  force  control.  Practical  and  theoretical  consid¬ 
erations  for  designing  force  control  algorithms  are  discussed. 
Experimental  and  simulation  results  that  validate  the  theo¬ 
retical  findings  are  presented  for  a  single-degree-of-freedom 
pneumatic  force  controller.  Finally  the  theoretical  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  two-arm  manipulation  system  with  an  extended 
statespace  formulation  and  a  computer  simulation  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  are  presented  to  illustrate  the  application  of  the  basic 
ideas  to  a  more  complicated  system. 

Robotic  Manipulation  Using  A 
Behavioral  Framework 
(Dissertation) 

San] ay  Agrawal 
MS-CIS-91-90 
GRASP  LAB  287 

We  endevour  to  build  a  robotic  manipulation  system  that 
is  capable  of  functioning  in  an  unstructured  environment. 
In  order  to  provide  such  functionality,  the  system  must  be 
capable  of  reacting  in  a  compliant  manner  to  any  stimuli 
in  the  environment  at  the  motor  level,  and  use  the  same 
information  to  modify  its  existing  plan  of  action. 

To  build  a  general  enough  system  that  can  handle  a  wide 
range  of  manipulatory  tasks  we  build  motion  primitives  both 
at  the  task  level,  which  we  term  motor  programs,  and  at  the 


motor  level  which  we  term  reflexes.  Motor  programs  specify 
the  behavior  of  the  system  at  the  motor  level  in  terms  of 
the  desired  stimuli  response  characteristic.  Thus  we  intro¬ 
duce  the  concept  of  behavior  to  represent  the  sensorimotor 
relationship  that  can  be  defined  at  different  levels  of  detail. 
More  complex  behaviors  are  manifested  by  coordinating  the 
behavior  of  a  number  of  motor  systems. 

Borrowing  extensively  from  advances  in  the  area  of  neu¬ 
robiology  and  neuropsychology,  we  mimic  the  human  mo¬ 
tor  control  system  by  creating  a  hierarchical  control  system 
in  which  we  incorporate  the  motor  programs  at  the  high¬ 
est  level.  At  the  lower  levels  we  breakdown  the  specified 
behavior  into  a  constituent  reflex  actions  for  each  of  the 
manipulators  in  the  system.  Between  the  task  level  and  the 
motor  programs,  and  a  sensorimotor  level  that  reactively  co¬ 
ordinates  the  behavior  of  the  manipulators  in  the  system  to 
produce  intelligent  behavior. 

The  behavioral  robotic  framework  is  used  both  on  a  graph¬ 
ics  simulator  as  well  as  an  experimental  testbed.  The  test 
bed  consists  of  two  robot  arms,  one  mounted  with  an  artic¬ 
ulated  mechanical  hand  instrumented  with  tactile  sensors, 
and  the  other  mounted  with  a  mobile  range  scanner.  We 
test,  and  extend  the  hypothesis  that  complex  actions  can  be 
accomplished  using  simpler  but  coordinated  reflexive  mo¬ 
tions. 

Active  and  Exploratory  Perception 

Ruzena  Bajcsy 

Mario  Campos 

MS-CIS-91-91 

GRASP  LAB  288 

The  main  goal  of  this  paper  is  to  show  that  there  is  a 
natural  flow  from  active  perception  through  exploration  of 
perceptual  learning.  We  have  attempted  to  conceptualize 
the  perceptual  process  of  an  organism  that  has  the  top-level 
task  of  surviving  in  an  unknown  environment.  During  this 
conceptualization  process,  four  necessary  ingredients  have 
emerged  for  either  artificial  or  biological  organisms.  First, 
the  sensory  apparatus  and  processing  of  the  organism  must 
be  active  and  flexible.  Second,  the  organism  must  have 
exploratory  capabilities.  Third,  the  organism  must  be  selec¬ 
tive  in  its  data  acquisition  process.  Fourth,  the  organism 
must  be  able  to  learn.  In  the  section  on  learning,  we  have 
clearly  delineated  the  difference  between  what  must  be  in¬ 
nate  and  what  must  be  learned.  In  order  to  test  our  theory, 
we  present  the  system's  architecture  that  follows  from  the 
perceptual  task  decomposition.  The  predictions  of  this  the¬ 
ory  are  that  an  artificial  system  can  explore  and  learn  about 
its  environment  modulo  its  sensors,  manipulators,  end  effec¬ 
tors  and  exploratory  procedures/attribute  extractors.  It  can 
describe  its  world  with  respect  to  the  built-in  alphabet,  that 
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is  the  set  of  perceptual  primitives. 

Randomized  Algorithms  For  Packet 
Routing  On  The  Mesh 
Sanguthevar  Rajasekaren 
MS-CIS-91-92 
GRASP  LAB  289 

Packet  routing  is  an  important  problem  of  parallel  com¬ 
puting  since  a  fast  algorithm  for  packet  routing  will  imply  1) 
fast  inter-processor  communication,  and  2)  fast  algorithms 
for  emulating  ideal  models  like  PRAMs  on  fixed  connection 
machines. There  are  three  different  models  of  packet  rout¬ 
ing,  namely  1)  Store  and  forward,  2)  Multipacket,  and  3) 
Cut  through.  In  this  paper  we  provide  a  survey  of  the  best 
known  randomized  algorithms  for  store  and  forward  rout¬ 
ing,  k  —  k  routing,  and  cut  through  routing  on  the  Mesh 
Connected  Computers. 

k  ~  k  Routing,  k  -  k  Sorting,  and  Cut 
Through  Routing  On  The  Mesh 
Sanguthevar  Rajasekaren 
MS-CIS-91-93 
GRASP  LAB  290 

In  this  paper  we  present  randomized  algorithms  for  k  -  k 
routing,  k  —  k  sorting,  and  cut  through  routing.  The  stated 
resource  bounds  hold  with  high  probability.  The  algorithm 
for  k  -  k  routing  runs  in  *|n  +  o(kn)  steps.  We  also 
show  that  k  —  k  sorting  can  be  accomplished  within 
n  +  o(kn)  steps,  and  cut  through  routing  can  be  done  in 
f  f 71  “h  °(^n)  steps. The  best  known  time  bounds  (prior 

to  this  paper)  for  all  these  three  problems  were  kn-\~o(kn). 

~  's  a  known  lower  bound  for  all  the  three  problems 
(which  is  the  bisection  bound),  and  hence  our  algorithms 
are  very  nearly  optimal.  All  the  above  mentioned  algorithms 
have  optimal  queue  length,  namely  k  +  o(k).  These  algo¬ 
rithms  also  extend  to  higher  dimensional  meshes. 

An  Active  Observer 
Ruzena  Bajcsy 
MS-CIS-91-95 
GRASP  LAB  295 

In  this  paper  we  present  a  framework  for  research  into  the 
development  of  an  Active  Observer.  The  components 
of  such  an  observer  are  the  low  and  intermediate  visual  pro¬ 
cessing  modules.  Some  of  these  modules  have  been  adapted 
from  the  community  and  some  have  been  investigated  in 
the  GRASP  laboratory,  most  notably  modules  for  the  under¬ 
standing  of  surface  reflections  via  color  and  multiple  views 
and  for  the  segmentation  of  three  dimensional  images  into 
first  or  second  order  surfaces  via  superquadric/parametric 


volumetric  models.  However  the  key  problem  in  Active  Ob¬ 
server  research  is  the  control  structure  of  its  behavior  based 
on  the  task  and  situation.  This  control  structure  is  mod¬ 
eled  by  a  formalism  called  Discrete  Events  Dynamic  Systems 
(DEDS). 


Specification  and  Analysis  Of 
Resource-Bound  Real-Time  Systems 
Richard  Gerber 
University  of  Maryland 

Insup  Lee 

University  of  Pennsylvania 
MS-CIS-91-96 

LOGIC  &  COMPUTATION  43 
DISTRIBUTED  SYSTEMS  LAB  9 

We  describe  a  layered  approach  to  the  specification  and 
verification  of  real-time  systems.  Application  processes  are 
specified  in  the  CSR  application  language,  which  includes 
high-level  language  constructs  such  as  timeouts,  deadlines, 
periodic  processes,  interrupts  and  exception-handling.  Then, 
a  configuration  scema  is  used  to  map  the  processes  to  system 
resources,  and  to  specify  the  physical  communication  links 
between  them.  To  analyze  and  execute  the  entire  system, 
we  automatically  translate  the  result  of  the  mapping  into  the 
CCSR  process  algebra.  CCSR  characterizes  CSR's  resource- 
based  computatin  model  by  a  priority-sensitive,  operational 
semantics,  which  yields  a  set  of  equivalence-preserving  proof 
rules.  Using  this  proof  system,  we  perform  the  algebraic 
verification  of  our  original  real-time  system. 


Proving  Memory  Management  Invariants 

For  A  Language  Based  On  Linear  Logic 

Jawahar  Chinmar 

Carl  A.  Gunter 

Jon  G.  Riecke 

MS-CIS-91-98 

LOGIC  &  COMPUTATION  45 

We  develop  a  tool  for  the  rigorous  formulation  and  proof 
of  properties  of  runtime  memory  management  for  a  sample 
programming  language  based  on  a  linear  type  system.  Two 
semantics  are  described,  one  at  a  level  of  observable  results 
of  computations  and  one  that  describes  linear  connectives 
in  terms  of  memory-management  primitives.  The  two  se¬ 
mantics  are  proven  equivalent  and  the  memory-management 
model  is  proven  to  satisfy  fundamental  correctness  criteria 
for  reference  counts. 
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Active  Observer:  A  Discrete  Event 
Dynamic  System  Model  For  Controlling 
An  Observer  Under  Uncertainty 
(Ph.D  Dissertation) 

Tarek  Sobh 
MS-CIS-91-99 
GRASP  LAB  296 

In  this  work  we  establish  a  framework  for  the  general  prob¬ 
lem  of  observation,  which  may  be  applied  to  different  kinds 
of  visual  tasks.  We  construct  "intelligent”  high-level  control 
mechanisms  for  active  visual  recognition  of  different  pro¬ 
cesses  within  a  hybrid  dynamic  system.  We  address  the 
problem  of  observing  a  manipulation  process  in  order  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  ideas  and  motive  behind  our  framework.  Active 
and  autonomous  tracking  mechanisms  are  developed  for  the 
observer  agent  which  is  completely  decoupled  from  the  ma¬ 
nipulation  agent. 

We  use  a  discrete  event  dynamic  system  as  a  high-level 
structuring  technique  to  model  the  manipulation  system. 
The  formulation  utilizes  the  knowledge  about  the  system 
and  the  different  actions  in  order  to  solve  the  observer  prob¬ 
lem  in  an  efficient,  stable  and  practical  manner.  The  model 
uses  different  tracking  mechanisms  so  that  the  observer  can 
"see"  the  workspace  of  the  manipulating  robot.  An  automa¬ 
ton  is  developed  for  the  hand/object  interaction  over  time 
and  a  stabilizing  observer  is  constructed.  Low-level  mod¬ 
ules  are  developed  for  recognizing  the  visual  "events"  that 
causes  state  transitions  within  the  dynamic  manipulation 
system  in  real  time.  A  coarse  quantization  of  the  manip¬ 
ulation  actions  is  used  in  order  to  attain  an  active,  adaptive 
and  goal-directed  sensing  mechanism.  The  formulation  pro¬ 
vides  high-level  symbolic  interpretations  of  the  scene  under 
observation.  The  discrete  event  framework  is  augmented 
with  mechanisms  for  recovering  the  continuous  parametric 
evolution  of  the  scene  under  observation  and  for  asserting 
the  state  of  the  manipulation  agent. 

This  work  examines  closely  the  possibilities  for  errors,  mis¬ 
takes  and  uncertainties  in  the  manipulation  system,  observer 
construction  process  and  event  identification  mechanisms. 
We  identify  and  suggest  techniques  for  modeling  these  un¬ 
certainties.  Ambiguities  are  allowed  to  develop  and  are  re¬ 
solved  after  finite  time.  Error  recovery  mechanisms  are  also 
devised  The  computed  uncertainties  are  utilized  for  navi¬ 
gating  the  observer  automaton  state  space,  asserting  state 
transitions  and  developing  a  suitable  tracking  strategy  for 
the  observer  agent.  The  computed  uncertainties  are  utilized 
for  navigating  the  observer  automaton  state  space,  asserting 
state  transition  and  developing  a  suitable  tracking  strategy 
for  the  observer  agent.  The  approach  used  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  framework  for  a  variety  of  visual  tasks,  as  it 
lends  itself  to  be  a  practical  and  feasible  solution  that  uses 


existing  information  in  a  robust  and  modular  fashion.  Theo¬ 
retical  aspects  and  experimental  results  of  the  work  support 
adopting  this  framework  as  a  new  basis  for  performing  sev¬ 
eral  task-oriented  recognition,  inspection  and  observation  of 
visual  phenomena. 

Vision  For  Navigation  Using 
Two  Road  Cues 
Gareth  D.  Funka-Lea 
MS-CIS-91-100 
GRASP  LAB  297 

An  autonomous  vehicle  must  be  able  to  find  and  maintain 
visual  contact  with  a  negotiable  path  before  it.  In  outdoor 
environments  this  generally  means  locating  a  road  in  front  of 
the  vehicle,  this  masters  thesis  presents  a  strategy  for  road 
tracking  that  uses  two  road  cues  in  order  to  maintain  better 
visual  contact  with  a  road  than  could  be  achieved  with  either 
cue  alone.  Until  recently,  most  autonomous  vehicles  relied 
on  a  single  cue  to  find  the  road  in  front  of  them.  Using 
multiple  measurements  from  the  image  we  can  produce  a 
more  robust  system.  Also,  using  two  cues  to  find  the  road, 
we  have  been  able  to  study  the  ability  of  the  system  to 
recover  when  contradictory  evidence  exits  concerning  the 
location  of  the  road  in  front  of  the  vehicle. 

The  two  cues  to  the  road's  location  we  use  are  the  road's 
surface  shading  and  its  boundaries.  The  road's  surface  prop¬ 
erties  as  captured  in  an  image  are  modeled  by  bi-variate 
polynomial  surface  patches  of  up  to  second  order.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  shading  information  has  been  used  in  vi¬ 
sion  for  autonomous  navigation.  The  road’s  boundaries,  and 
other  line-like  features  of  a  road,  are  modeled  by  line  seg¬ 
ments  fit  the  image  edges.  With  these  two  cues,  we  have  a 
complementary  description  of  an  image  -  the  surface  patches 
describe  the  continuous  portions  of  the  image  and  the  line 
segments  describe  the  discontinuous  portions  of  the  image. 
The  two  cues  also  provide  different  information  about  the 
three  dimensional  environment  in  which  the  road  and  ve¬ 
hicle  exist.  The  surface  patches  provide  information  about 
the  material  characteristics  of  the  road  and  the  illumination 
properties  of  the  scene.  The  line  segments  representing  the 
sides  of  a  constant  width  road  provide  information  about 
the  relationship  between  the  road  and  the  vehicle  in  space 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  perspective  viewing. 

The  surface  patches  and  line  segments  that  model  the 
road  in  one  image  are  used  along  with  knowledge  of  the 
vehicle's  motion  to  predict  the  appearance  of  the  road  in 
a  subsequent  image.  At  each  image  frame  the  models  are 
updated  to  take  into  account  new  aspects  of  the  road's  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  modeling  states  with  the  system  segmenting 
under  guidance  from  a  human  operator  an  image  of  the  scene 
in  front  of  the  vehicle. 
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E-kernel  On  The  IBM  Victor  V256 
Multiprocessor-An  Experimental 
Platform  For  Parallel  Systems 
Dennis  G.  Shea 
MS-CIS-91-101 
LINC  LAB  211 

This  thesis  presents  the  design  of  an  experimental  plat¬ 
form  for  parallel  systems-E-kernel  on  the  Victor  V256  par¬ 
allel  system.  E-kernel  is  an  embedding  kernel  developed  for 
the  support  of  program  mapping  and  network  reconfigura¬ 
tion.  E-kernel  supports  two  levels  of  embedding;  in  the  first 
level,  the  embedding  of  a  network  topology  onto  Victor  s 
2-d  mesh  network,  and  in  the  second  level,  the  embedding 
of  a  task  graph  onto  the  system  network.  The  first  level  cor¬ 
responds  to  network  reconfiguration  (through  software)  and 
the  second  level  to  program  mapping  (placement  of  pro¬ 
cesses  to  processors  through  software). 

Victor  is  a  partitionable,  message  passing,  experimental 
parallel  system  that  has  been  designed  and  developed  in  the 
modular  microsystems  group  of  the  parallel  systems  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  IBM  Thomas  J.  Watson  Research  Center  in 
part  to  support  this  research.  Key  architectural  features 
incorporated  into  Victor,  such  as  the  need  to  partitioning 
and  monitoring,  have  been  driven  by  this  research,  and  solu¬ 
tions  in  part  are  a  result  of  it.  The  development  of  E-kernel 
translates  some  of  the  many  theoretical  results  in  graph  em¬ 
beddings  into  practical  tools  for  program  mapping  and  net¬ 
work  reconfiguration  in  a  parallel  system.  With  hardware 
and  software  system  supports  like  these,  users  are  able  to 
design  their  programs  according  to  the  most  natural  task 
graph  topologies,  with  the  system  attempting  the  commu¬ 
nication  optimization  automatically  on  its  network.  Victor 
V256,  together  with  E-kernel,  provides  a  rich  experimenta¬ 
tion  environment  for  parallel  systems. 
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Teleprogramming:  Remote  Site  Research 
Issues:  (Dissertation  Proposal) 

Thomas  Lindsay 
MS-CIS-92-01 
GRASP  LAB  298 

This  document  proposes  the  development  of  the  remote 
site  workcell  for  teleoperation  with  significant  communica¬ 
tion  delays  (on  the  order  of  one  to  20  seconds).  In  these  sit¬ 
uations,  direct  teleoperation  becomes  difficult  to  impossible 
due  to  the  delays  in  visual  and  force  feedback.  Teleprogram¬ 
ming  has  been  developed  in  order  to  overcome  this  problem. 
In  teleprogramming,  the  human  operator  interacts  in  real 
time  with  a  graphical  model  of  the  remote  site,  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  real  time  visual  and  force  feedback.  The  master 
arm  and  the  manipulator/model  interactions,  given  prede¬ 
fined  criteria  of  what  types  of  motions  are  to  be  expected. 
These  commands  are  then  sent  via  a  communication  link, 
which  may  delay  the  signals,  to  the  remote  site.  Based 
upon  a  remote  world  models,  predefined  and  possibly  refined 
as  more  information  is  obtained,  the  slave  carries  out  com¬ 
manded  operations  in  the  remote  world  and  decides  whether 
each  step  has  been  executed  correctly. 

The  remote  site  receives  commands  sent  via  the  delayed 
communication  link.  These  commands  must  be  parsed  and 
translated  into  the  local  robot  control  language,  which  in¬ 
cludes  insertion  of  dynamic  parameters  that  are  not  gener¬ 
ated  the  master  system.  The  commands  are  then  executed 
by  the  hybrid  position/force  controller,  and  the  resulting  mo¬ 
tions  monitored  for  errors. 

This  proposal  addresses  the  following  remote  site  issues: 
low  level  manipulator  control  using  an  instrumented  compli¬ 
ant  wrist  for  sensory  feedback,  higher  level  command  execu¬ 
tion  implementing  dynamic  parameters,  and  remote  manip¬ 
ulator  tool  usage  and  control. 

Curved  Path  Walking 
Hyeongseok  Ko 
Norman  I.  Badler 

MS-CIS-92-02 
GRAPHICS  LAB  46 

Research  on  biped  locomotion  has  focused  on  sagittal 
plane  walking  in  which  the  stepping  path  is  a  straight  line. 
Because  a  walking  path  is  often  curved  in  a  three  dimen¬ 
sional  environment,  a  3D  locomotion  subsystem  is  required 
to  provide  general  walking  animation.  In  building  a  3D  lo¬ 
comotion  subsystem,  we  tried  to  utilize  pre-existing  straight 
path  (2D)  systems.  The  movement  of  the  center  of  the  body 
is  important  in  determining  the  amount  of  banking  and  turn¬ 
ing.  The  center  site  is  defined  to  be  the  midpoint  between 
the  two  hip  joints.  An  algorithm  to  obtain  the  center  site 
trajectory  that  realizes  the  given  curved  walking  path  is  pre¬ 


sented.  From  the  position  and  orientation  of  the  center  site, 
we  compute  stance  and  swing  leg  configuration  as  well  as 
the  upper  body  configuration,  based  on  the  underlying  2D 
system. 

Interactive  Image  Display  For  The 

X  Window  System 

John  Bradley 

MS-CIS-92-04 

GRASP  LAB  299 

This  report  describes  the  program  XV,  which  is  an  in¬ 
teractive  color  image  display  program  for  workstations  and 
terminals  running  the  X  Window  System.  The  program  dis¬ 
plays  images  saved  in  a  variety  of  popular  formats.  It  lets 
you  arbitrarily  stretch  or  compress  the  size  of  the  image, 
rotate  the  image  in  90-degree  steps,  flip  the  image  around 
horizontal  or  vertical  axes,  crop  off  unwanted  portions  of  the 
image,  and  measure  pixel  values  and  coordinates.  Modified 
images  can  be  saved  in  a  variety  of  formats,  or  sent  to  a 
PostScript  printer. 

The  program  also  features  extensive  color  manipulation 
functions,  including  a  colormap  editor,  hue  remapping, 
brightness  and  contrast  adjustment,  and  individual  mapping 
functions  for  the  Red,  Green,  and  Blue  video  channels,  to 
correct  for  device-dependent  non-linear  color  response. 

Multiple  Instantiation  Of  Predicates  In  A 

Connectionist  Rule-Based  Reasoner 

D.R.  Mani 

Lokendra  Shastri 

MS-CIS-92-05 

LINC  LAB  212 

Shastri  and  Ajjanagadde  have  described  a  neurally  plausi¬ 
ble  system  for  knowledge  representation  and  reasoning  that 
can  represent  systematic  knowledge  involving  n-ary  predi¬ 
cates  and  variables,  and  perform  a  broad  class  of  reasoning 
with  extreme  efficiency.  The  system  maintains  and  propa¬ 
gates  variable  bindings  using  temporally  synchronous  —  i.e., 
in-phase  —  firing  of  appropriate  nodes.  This  paper  extends 
the  reasoning  system  to  incorporate  multiple  instantiation 
of  predicates,  so  that  any  predicate  can  now  be  instantiated 
with  up  to  k  dynamic  facts,  k  being  a  system  constant.  The 
ability  to  accommodate  multiple  instantiations  of  a  predi¬ 
cate  allows  the  system  to  handle  a  much  broader  class  of 
rules;  the  system  can  even  handle  limited  recursion  (up  to 
k  levels).  Though  the  time  and  space  requirements  increase 
by  a  constant  factor,  the  extended  system  can  still  answer 
queries  in  time  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  shortest 
derivation  of  the  query  and  is  independent  of  the  size  of  the 
knowledge  base. 
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Generating  Human  Motion  By  Symbolic 

Reasoning 

Moon  Ryul  Jung 

Norman  I .  Badler 

MS-CIS-92-06 

GRAPHICS  LAB  47 

This  paper  describes  work  on  applying  Al  planning  meth¬ 
ods  to  generate  human  body  motion  for  the  purpose  of  an¬ 
imation.  It  is  based  on  the  fact  that  although  we  do  not 
know  how  the  body  actually  controls  massively  redundant 
degrees  of  freedom  of  its  joints  and  moves  in  given  situa¬ 
tions,  the  appropriateness  of  specific  behavior  for  particular 
conditions  can  be  axiomatized  at  a  gross  level  using  com* 
monsensical  observations.  Given  the  motion  axioms  (rules), 
the  task  of  the  planner  is  to  find  a  discrete  sequence  of  inter¬ 
mediate  postures  of  the  body  via  goal  reduction  reasoning 
based  on  the  rules  along  with  a  procedure  to  discover  specific 
collision-avoidance  constraints,  such  that  any  two  consecu¬ 
tive  postures  are  related  via  primitive  motions  of  the  feet,  the 
pelvis,  the  torso,  the  head,  the  hands,  or  other  body  parts. 
Our  planner  also  takes  account  of  the  fact  that  body  mo¬ 
tions  are  continuous  by  taking  advantage  of  execution-time 
feedback.  Planning  decisions  are  made  in  the  task  space 
where  our  elementary  spatial  intuition  is  preserved  as  far  as 
possible,  only  dropping  down  to  a  joint  space  formulation 
typical  in  robot  motion  planning  when  absolutely  necessary. 
We  claim  that  our  work  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  use  an 
Al  planning  paradigm  for  animation  of  human  body  motion. 

Goals  and  Actions  In  Natural  Language 
Instructions  (Dissertation  Proposal) 

Barbara  Di  Eugenio 
MS-CIS-92-07 
LINC  LAB  213 

Human  agents  are  extremely  flexible  in  dealing  with  Nat¬ 
ural  Language  instructions:  they  are  able  both  to  adapt  the 
plan  they  are  developing  to  the  input  instructions,  and  vice 
versa,  to  adapt  the  input  instructions  to  the  plan  they  are 
developing.  Borrowing  the  term  from  [Lewis  79],  I  call  this 
two-way  adaptation  process  accommodation. 

In  this  proposal,  I  first  define  accommodation  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  processing  instructions.  I  then  provide  evidence  for 
the  particular  inferences  I  advocate,  and  for  the  further  claim 
that  such  inferences  are  directed  by  the  goal  to  achieve  which 
a  certain  action  is  performed.  The  evidence  I  provide  comes 
from  my  analysis  of  naturally  occurring  instructions,  and  in 
particular  of  purpose  clauses  and  of  negative  imperatives. 

Finally,  I  propose  a  computational  model  of  instructions 
able  to  support  accommodation  inferences.  Such  model  is 
composed  of:  a  speaker  /  hearer  model  of  imperatives,  based 
on  the  one  presented  in  [Cohen  and  Levesque  90];  an  action 


representation  formalism  based  on  a  hybrid  system,  a  la 
KRYPTON  [Brachman  et  al.  83],  whose  primitives  are  those 
proposed  in  [Jackendoff  90];  and  inference  mechanisms  that 
contribute  to  building  the  structure  of  the  intentions  that 
the  agent  develops  while  interpreting  instructions. 

Collision-Free  Path  and  Motion  Planning 

For  Anthropometric  Figures 

Wallace  Ching 

Norman  I.  Badler 

MS-CIS-92-09 

GRAPHICS  LAB  48 

This  paper  describes  a  collision  free  path  planning  and  an¬ 
imation  system  for  anthropometric  figures.  It  can  also  take 
into  consideration  the  strength  limit  of  human  figures  and 
plan  the  motion  accordingly.  The  algorithm  breaks  down 
the  degrees  of  freedom  of  the  figure  into  Cspace  groups  and 
computes  the  free  motion  for  each  of  these  groups  in  a  se¬ 
quential  fashion.  It  traverses  the  tree  in  a  depth  first  order 
to  compute  the  motion  for  all  the  branches.  A  special  play¬ 
back  routine  is  then  used  to  traverse  the  tree  in  a  reverse 
order  to  playback  the  final  motion.  Strength  value  measures 
are  incorporated  directly  into  the  searching  function  so  that 
path  computed  will  obey  strength  availability  criteria.  The 
planner  runs  in  linear  time  with  respect  to  the  total  number 
of  Cspace  groups.  The  planner  can  interface  with  other  sim¬ 
ulation  techniques  to  simulate  complex  human  motions.  We 
believe  that  the  planner  would  find  a  path  in  most  cases  and 
is  fast  enough  for  practical  use  in  a  wide  range  of  computer 
graphics  applications. 

The  Reality  of  Virtual  Environments 

WPE  II  Paper 

Rebecca  T.  Mercun 

MS-CIS-92-10 

GRAPHICS  LAB  49 

Recent  advances  in  computer  technology  have  made  it 
now  possible  to  create  and  display  three-dimensional  virtual 
environments  for  real-time  exploration  and  interaction  by 
a  user.  This  paper  surveys  some  of  the  research  done  in 
this  field  at  such  places  as:  NASA’s  Ames  Research  Center, 
MIT’s  Media  Laboratory,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill,  and  the  University  of  New  Brunswick.  Lim¬ 
itations  to  the  "reality”  of  these  simulations  will  be  exam¬ 
ined,  focusing  on  input  and  output  devices,  computational 
complexity,  as  well  as  tactile  and  visual  feedback. 

Superquadric  Library, 

User  Manual  and  Utility  Programs 
Luca  Bogoni 
MS-CIS-92-11 
GRASP  LAB  300 
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Superquadrics  are  a  family  of  parametric  shapes  that  have 
been  used  as  primitives  for  shape  representation  in  computer 
vision  and  computer  graphics.  They  can  be  used  for  mod¬ 
eling  tapering  and  bending  deformations  and  are  recovered 
efficiently  by  a  stable  numerical  procedure. 

This  document  introduces  the  superquadric  library, 
SQJib,  developed  at  the  GRASP  Lab  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  manual  is  organized  into  three  parts.  The  first  part 
provides  the  reader  with  a  description  of  superquadrics  mod¬ 
els  and  deformations  that  can  be  performed.  Furthermore, 
it  introduces  the  coordinate  systems  conventions  which  are 
used  in  the  library. 

The  second  part  presents  some  examples  of  applications 
on  how  one  can  use  the  functions  defined  in  the  library.  It 
also  lists  utility  programs  which  have  been  developed  while 
conducting  research.  They  provide  a  good  source  of  exam¬ 
ples  for  the  application  of  the  library. 

Finally,  the  last  part  describes  the  datatypes  and  each  of 
the  functions  which  are  supported  in  the  library.  The  library 
itself  is  organized  in  two  sets  Fundamental  and  Auxiliary 
functions.  A  quick  reference  to  all  the  functions  and  an 
index  is  provided. 

Some  of  the  functions  and  examples  supplied  perform  data 
preprocessing  and  are  connected  to  the  PM  image  descrip¬ 
tion  also  available  from  the  GRASP  Lab.  These  functions 
are  provided  in  isolation  from  the  remaining  body  of  the  li¬ 
brary  and  can  easily  be  excluded  in  the  actual  compilation 
of  the  library.  Furthermore,  routines  for  the  visualization  of 
the  data,  using  Xll,  are  also  provided. 

Robotic  Exploration  Of  Surfaces  and  Its 
Application  To  Legged  Locomotion 
Pramath  Raj  Sinha 
MS-CIS-92-12 
GRASP  LAB  301 

Material  properties  like  penetrability,  compliance,  and  sur¬ 
face  roughness  are  important  in  the  characterization  of  the 
environment.  While  concentrating  on  issues  of  geometry  and 
shape,  researchers  in  perceptual  robotics,  until  recently,  have 
not  quite  addressed  the  issue  of  the  extraction  of  material 
properties  from  the  environment,  the  goal  of  this  research 
is  to  design  and  implement  a  robotic  system  that  will  ac¬ 
tively  explore  a  surface  to  extract  its  material  characteristics. 
Further,  the  relevance  of  material  properties  in  the  legged 
locomotion  of  robots  is  also  recognized  and  our  research  ob¬ 
jectives  are  extended  towards  building  a  robotic  system  for 
exploration  such  that  it  actively  perceives  material  proper¬ 
ties  during  the  process  of  legged  locomotion.  The  chosen 
approach  to  the  design  and  implementation  of  such  a  robotic 
system  is  to  first  select  an  appropriate  environment  model 


and  then  to  design  exploratory  procedures  salient  to  each 
attribute  of  interest.  These  exploratory  procedures  are  then 
implemented  through  an  experimental  setup  and  the  results 
show  that  material  properties  can  be  reliably  measured.  The 
design,  implementation,  and  results  of  a  framework  for  sur¬ 
face  exploration  to  recover  material  properties  are  presented. 

Further,  the  exploratory  procedures  for  exploration  are  in¬ 
tegrated  into  an  active  perceptual  scheme  for  legged  loco¬ 
motion.  The  perceptual  scheme  is  designed  around  creating 
the  ability  for  the  robot  to  sense  variations  in  terrain  prop¬ 
erties  while  it  is  walking,  so  that  is  may  be  able  to  avoid 
sinking,  slipping,  and  falling  due  to  unexpected  changes  in 
the  terrain  properties,  and  make  suitable  changes  in  its  foot 
forces  to  continue  locomotion.  Finite  element  simulations  of 
the  foot-terrain  interaction  are  used  to  justify  some  of  the 
strategies  used  in  this  active  perceptula  scheme,  the  active 
perceptual  scheme  is  implemented  by  simulating  a  leg-ankle- 
foot  system  with  a  PUMA  arm-compliant  wrist-foot  system 
and  an  accelerometer  mounted  on  the  foot  to  detect  slip. 
Details  of  implementation  and  experimental  results  are  pre¬ 
sented. 

Understanding  Of  Surface  Reflections  In 
Computer  Vision  By  Color  and  Multiple 
Views  (Dissertation) 

Sang  Wook  Lee 
MS-CIS-92-13 
GRASP  LAB  301 

This  thesis  addresses  problems  and  presents  models  for 
the  detection  and  separation  of  specularities  from  Lamber¬ 
tian  reflections  using  color  and  multiple  images  with  differ¬ 
ent  viewing  direction.  From  the  models,  three  algorithms 
are  proposed  and  experimental  results  are  presented.  The 
first  algorithms  uses  only  color  information  for  the  separation 
of  diffuse  as  well  as  sharp  specularities  and  inter-reflections 
from  Lambertian  reflections  through  image  segmentation. 
A  computational  model  based  on  the  dichromatic  model  is 
presented  for  interpretation  of  various  surface  reflections  in 
a  spectral  space  with  three  orthogonal  basis  functions.  The 
established  model  is  used  for  arranging  color  data  for  seg¬ 
mentation  and  separation.  Applicable  objects  and  illumi¬ 
nation  for  the  algorithm  are  limited  to  uniformly  colored 
dielectrics  under  singly  colored  scene  illumination.  Use  of 
multiple  views  for  understanding  reflection  properties  is  pro¬ 
posed  with  the  second  and  the  third  algorithms  called  spec¬ 
tral  differencing  and  view  sampling,  respectively.  Both  use 
multiple  views  in  different  viewing  directions,  and  are  based 
on  the  Lambertian  consistency  that  image  irradiance  from 
Lambertian  reflection  does  not  vary  depending  on  viewing 
directions,  while  image  irradiance  from  specular  reflection 
or  from  the  mixture  of  Lambertian  and  specular  reflections 
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can  change.  Spectral  differencing  is  a  detection  algorithm 
that  detects  specularities  by  color  difference  between  two 
images  without  relying  on  any  geometric  feature  correspon¬ 
dence.  The  object  and  illumination  domain  for  detection  is 
extended  to  nonuniformly  colored  dielectrics  and  metals  un¬ 
der  multiply  colored  scene  illumination.  With  densely  sam¬ 
pled  views  in  wide  angle  and  with  known  viewing  directions, 
the  view  sampling  algorithm  reconstructs  object  structure  as 
well  as  separates  specularities  from  Lambertian  reflections. 
The  view  sampling  algorithm  does  not  require  color  infor¬ 
mation,  and  is  applicable  to  dielectrics  and  metals.  Experi¬ 
mental  results  conform  to  the  models  and  algorithms  within 
the  limitations  discussed. 

Planning  Responses  From  High-Level 
Goals:  Adopting  The  Respondent’s 
Perspective  In  Cooperative  Response 
Generation  (Dissertation) 

Brant  A.  Cheikes 
MS-CIS-92-14 
LINC  LAB  215 

Within  the  natural-language  research  community  it  has 
long  been  acknowledged  that  the  conventions  and  pragmat¬ 
ics  of  natural-language  communication  often  oblige  dialogue 
systems  to  consider  and  address  the  underlying  purposes  of 
queries  in  their  responses  rather  than  answering  them  lit¬ 
erally  and  without  further  comment  or  elaboration.  Such 
systems  cannot  simply  translate  their  users’  requests  into 
transactions  on  database  or  expert  systems,  but  must  apply 
many  more  complex  reasoning  mechanisms  to  the  task  of  se¬ 
lecting  responses  that  are  both  appropriate  and  useful.  This 
idea  has  given  rise  to  a  broadly-defined  program  of  research 
in  cooperative  response  generation  (CRG). 

Research  in  CRG  carried  on  over  more  than  a  decade  has 
yielded  a  substantial  body  of  literature,  analysis  of  that 
literature,  however,  shows  that  investigators  have  focused 
primarily  on  modeling  manifestations  of  cooperative  behav¬ 
ior  without  directly  considering  the  nature  and  motivations 
of  the  behavior  itself.  But  if  we  want  to  develop  natural- 
language  dialogue  systems  that  are  truly  to  function  as  coop¬ 
erative  respondents  instead  of  serving  only  as  models  of  par¬ 
ticular  kinds  of  cooperative  responses,  a  different  approach 
is  required. 

I  identify  two  opposing  perspectives  on  the  process  of 
cooperative  response  generation:  the  questioner-based 
and  the  respondent-based  perspectives.  I  argue  that 
past  research  efforts  have  largely  been  questioner-based,  and 
that  this  view  has  lead  to  the  development  of  theories  that 
are  incompatible  and  cannot  to  integrated.  I  propose  the 
respondent-based  view  as  an  alternative,  and  provide  evi¬ 
dence  that  taking  such  a  perspective  might  allow  several 


interesting  but  otherwise  poorly-understood  aspects  of  co¬ 
operative  response  behavior  to  be  modeled. 

The  final  portion  of  the  dissertation  explores  the  com¬ 
putational  implications  of  a  respondent-based  perspective. 

I  outline  the  architecture  of  a  Cooperative  Response 
Planning  System,  a  dialogue  system  that  raises,  reasons 
about,  and  attempts  to  satisfy  high-level  cooperative  goals 
in  its  responses.  This  architecture  constitutes  a  first  approx¬ 
imation  to  a  theory  of  how  a  system  might  reason  from  the 
beliefs  it  derives  from  a  questioner’s  utterances  to  choose 
a  cooperative  response.  The  processing  of  two  sample  re¬ 
sponses  in  this  framework  is  described  in  detail  to  illustrate 
the  architecture’s  capabilities. 

Grasp  Laboratory  News 
Volume  8,  Number  1 
Faculty  &  Graduate  Students 
MS-CIS-92-15 
GRASP  LAB  302 

The  GRASP  laboratory  has  undertaken  a  research  project 
to  develop  a  multiagent  robotic  system  for  intelligent  ma¬ 
terial  handling.  This  article  outlines  the  organization  of  the 
system.  The  goal  of  this  research  project  is  to  investigate  the 
architecture,  coordination,  and  monitoring  of  a  multiagent 
robotic  system  employed  in  the  task  of  material  handling, 
in  an  unstructured,  indoor  environment.  In  this  research, 
manipulators,  observers,  vehicles,  sensors,  and  human  oper¬ 
ators^)  are  considered  to  be  agents.  Alternatively,  an  agent 
can  be  a  general-purpose  agent  (for  example,  a  six  degree  of 
freedom  manipulator  on  a  mobile  platform  and  visual,  force, 
touch  and  position  sensors).  Possible  applications  for  such  a 
system  includes  handling  of  waste  and  hazardous  materials, 
decontamination  of  nuclear  plants,  and  interfacing  between 
special  purpose  material  handling  devices  in  warehouse.  The 
fundamental  research  problems  that  are  being  studied  are 
organization ,  or  the  decomposition  of  the  task  into  sub¬ 
tasks  and  configuring  the  multiple  agents  with  appropriate 
human  interaction,  exploration,  or  the  process  of  exploring 
geometric,  material  and  other  properties  about  the  environ¬ 
ment  and  other  agents,  and  coordination,  or  the  dynamic 
control  of  multiple  agents  for  manipulation  and  transporta¬ 
tion  of  objects  to  a  desired  destination. 

Simulation  Of  Mechanical  Systems 

With  Multiple  Frictional  Contacts 

Yin-Tien  Wang 

Vijay  Kumar 

MS-CIS-92-16 

GRASP  LAB  303 

There  are  several  applications  in  robotics  and  manufac¬ 
turing  in  which  nominally  rigid  objects  are  subject  to  mul- 
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tiple  frictional  contacts  with  other  objects.  In  most  pre¬ 
vious  work,  rigid  body  models  have  been  used  to  analyze 
such  systems.  There  are  two  fundamental  problems  with 
such  an  approach.  Firstly,  the  use  of  frictional  laws,  such 
as  Coulomb’s  law,  introduce  inconsistencies  and  ambiguities 
when  used  in  conjunction  with  the  principles  of  rigid  body 
dynamics.  Secondly,  hypotheses  traditionally  used  to  model 
frictional  impacts  can  lead  to  solutions  which  violate  princi¬ 
ples  of  energy  conservation.  In  this  paper  these  problems  are 
explained  with  the  help  of  examples.  A  new  approach  to  the 
simulation  of  mechanical  systems  with  multiple,  frictional 
constraints  is  proposed  which  is  free  of  inconsistencies. 

Structural  Recursion  As  A  Query  Language 
Val-Breazu -  Tannen 
(University  of  Pennsylvania) 

Peter  Buneman 

(University  of  Pennsylvania) 

Shamim  Naqvi 
(BELLCORE) 

MS-CIS-92-17 

LOGIC  &  COMPUTATION  46 
We  propose  a  programming  paradigm  that  tries  to  get 
close  to  both  the  semantic  simplicity  of  relational  algebra, 
and  the  expressive  power  of  unrestricted  programming  lan¬ 
guages.  Its  main  computational  engine  is  structural  recur¬ 
sion  on  sets.  All  programming  is  done  within  a  “nicely” 
typed  lambda  calculus,  as  in  Machiavelli  [OBB89].  A  guid¬ 
ing  principle  is  that  how  queries  are  implemented  is  as  im¬ 
portant  as  whether  they  can  be  implemented.  As  in  rela¬ 
tional  algebra,  the  meaning  of  any  relation  transformer  is 
guaranteed  to  be  a  total  map  taking  finite  relations  to  finite 
relations.  A  naturally  restricted  class  of  programs  written 
with  structural  recursion  has  precisely  the  expressive  power 
of  the  relational  algebra.  The  same  programming  paradigm 
scales  up,  yielding  query  languages  for  the  complex-object 
model  [AB89].  Beyond  that,  there  are,  for  example,  efficient 
programs  for  transitive  closure  and  we  are  also  able  to  write 
programs  that  move  out  of  sets,  and  then  perhaps  back  to 
sets,  as  long  as  we  stay  within  a  (quite  flexible)  type  system. 
The  uniform  paradigm  of  the  language  suggests  positive  ex¬ 
pectations  for  the  optimization  problem.  In  fact,  structural 
recursion  yields  finer  grain  programming  therefore  we  ex¬ 
pect  that  lower-level,  and  therefore  better  optimizations  will 
be  feasible. 

Coordinating  Locomotion  and 

Manipulation  Of  A  Mobile  Manipulator 

Yoshio  Yamamoto 

Xiaoping  Yun 

MS-CIS-92-18 

GRASP  LAB  304 


A  mobile  manipulator  in  this  study  is  a  manipulator 
mounted  on  a  mobile  platform.  Assuming  the  end  point 
of  the  manipulator  is  guided,  e.g.,  by  a  human  operator  to 
follow  an  arbitrary  trajectory,  it  is  desirable  that  the  mobile 
platform  is  able  to  move  as  to  position  the  manipulator  in 
certain  preferred  configurations.  Since  the  motion  of  the 
manipulator  is  unknown  a  priori,  the  platform  has  to  use  the 
measured  joint  position  information  of  the  manipulator  for 
motion  planning.  This  paper  presents  a  planning  and  control 
algorithm  for  the  platform  so  that  the  manipulator  is  always 
positioned  at  the  preferred  configurations  measured  by  its 
manipulability.  Simulation  results  are  presented  to  illustrate 
the  efficacy  of  the  algorithm.  The  use  of  the  resulting  algo¬ 
rithm  in  a  number  of  applications  is  also  discussed. 


Multi- Arm  Manipulation  Of  Large  Objects 
With  Rolling  Contacts 
(Dissertation  Proposal) 

Eric  D.  Paljug 
MS-CIS-92-19 
GRASP  LAB  305 

We  investigate  the  task  of  manipulating  large  objects  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  size  of  the  robot.  In  general,  this  task  requires  the 
use  of  more  than  one  manipulator.  The  proposed  approach 
is  to  use  two  robot  arms,  and  to  permit  the  robots  to  use  any 
link  surface  for  manipulation.  Neither  robot  arm  has  a  fixed 
grasp  of  the  object.  Its  surface  merely  contacts  the  object 
surface.  These  contact  points  are  capable  of  rolling,  slid¬ 
ing  and  separation.  The  analysis  begins  by  developing  the 
equations  that  govern  the  system.  Rolling  at  the  contact 
points  is  included  in  the  system  model.  Contact  separation 
is  avoid  by  enforcing  the  unilateral  constraints  that  each  arm 
must  push  at  the  contact  point.  Sliding  is  avoided  by  con¬ 
straining  the  applied  force  to  fall  within  the  contact  friction 
cone.  A  control  algorithm  is  developed  by  employing  non¬ 
linear  feedback  obtained  by  applying  techniques  from  differ¬ 
ential  geometry.  The  controller  dynamically  regulates  force 
and  motion  simultaneously.  A  motion  and  force  planner  is 
also  developed  which  incorporates  the  unilateral  constraints 
into  the  system.  The  planner  specifies  a  rolling  motion  for 
each  contact  which  improves  the  system's  ability  to  avoid 
slipping  by  repositioning  the  contact  points  such  that  forces 
are  applied  along  the  surface  normals.  The  rolling  motion 
is  calculated  based  on  the  object  dynamics  and  the  desired 
critical  contact  force.  Extensions  to  the  theory  are  investi¬ 
gated  by  relaxing  certain  key  assumptions.  Simulations  and 
experiments  of  the  theoretical  results  are  proposed  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  issues  of  practical  implementation. 
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Proving  Properties  of  Real-Time 

Distributed  Systems:  A  Comparison  of 

Three  Approaches 

Insup  Lee 

MS-CIS-92-20 

GRASP  LAB  306 

Three  formal  methods  for  specifying  properties  of  real¬ 
time  systems  are  reviewed  and  used  in  a  common  example. 
Two  of  them  offer  a  graphical  representation  and  the  third  is 
an  algebraic  language.  The  example  is  that  of  an  automatic 
railroad  system  with  sensors  to  detect  the  train  position  and 
controls  for  the  gate  mechanism.  Associated  with  each  for¬ 
malism  is  a  proof  methodology  which  is  described  and  used 
to  prove  a  safety  property  about  the  example.  A  compari¬ 
son  is  made  between  the  three  formalisms  according  to  var¬ 
ious  criteria  including  the  expressiveness,  readability,  main¬ 
tainability  of  the  language,  support  for  real-time  concepts, 
method  for  expressing  properties  and  proof  mechanisms. 

CLiFF  Notes:  Research  In  Natural 
Natural  Processing  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
Faculty  &  Graduate  Students 
MS-CIS-92-22 
LINC  LAB  217 

The  computational  linguistics  feedback  forum  (CLiFF)  is 
a  group  of  students  and  faculty  who  gather  once  a  week  to 
discuss  the  member’s  current  research.  As  the  work  “feed¬ 
back”  suggest,  the  group's  purpose  is  the  sharing  of  ideas. 
The  group  also  promotes  interdiscipinary  contacts  between 
researchers  who  share  an  interest  in  Cognitive  Science. 

There  is  no  single  theme  describing  the  research  in  Natural 
Language  Processing  at  Penn.  There  is  work  done  in  CCG, 
Tree  adjoining  grammars,  intonation,  statistical  methods, 
plan  inference,  instruction  understanding,  incremental  in¬ 
terpretation,  language  acquisition,  syntactic  parsing,  causal 
reasoning,  free  word  order  languages,  and  many  other  areas. 
With  this  in  mind,  rather  than  trying  to  summarize  the  varied 
work  currently  underway  here  at  Penn,  we  suggest  reading 
the  following  abstracts  to  see  how  the  students  and  faculty 
themselves  describe  their  work.  Their  abstract  illustrate  the 
diversity  of  interest  amount  the  researchers,  explain  the  ar¬ 
eas  of  common  interest,  and  describe  some  very  interesting 
work  in  Cognitive  Science. 

This  report  is  a  collection  of  abstracts  for  both  faculty  and 
graduate  students  in  Computer  Science,  Psychology  and  Lin¬ 
guistics.  We  pride  ourselves  on  the  close  working  relations 
between  these  groups,  as  we  believe  that  the  communica¬ 
tion  among  the  different  departments  and  the  ongoing  inter¬ 
departmental  research  not  only  improves  the  quality  of  our 
work,  but  makes  much  of  that  work  possible. 


Progressive  Horizon  Planning-Planning 

Exploratory- Corrective  Behavior 

Ron  Rymon 

Bonnie  L.  Webber 

John  R.  Clarke 

MS-CIS-92-23 

LINC  LAB  218 

Much  planning  research  assumes  that  the  goals  for  which 
one  plans  are  known  in  advance.  That  is  not  true  of  trauma 
management,  which  involves  both  a  search  for  relevant  goals 
and  reasoning  about  how  to  achieve  them. 

TraumAID  is  a  consultation  system  for  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  multiple  trauma.  It  has  been  under  develop¬ 
ment  jointly  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Med¬ 
ical  College  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  past  eight  years.  Trau¬ 
mAID  integrates  diagnostic  reasoning,  planning  and  action. 
Its  reasoner  identifies  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  goals  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  physician’s  knowledge  of  the  patient’s  state, 
while  its  planner  advises  on  beneficial  actions  to  next  per¬ 
form.  The  physician’s  lack  of  complete  knowledge  of  the 
situation  and  the  time  limitations  of  emergency  medicine 
constrain  the  ability  of  any  planner  to  identify  what  would 
be  the  best  thing  to  do.  Nevertheless,  TraumAID’s  Pro¬ 
gressive  Horizon  Planner  has  been  designed  to  create  a 
plan  for  patient  care  that  is  in  keeping  with  the  standards  of 
managing  trauma. 

Character  Recognition  Using  A 
Modular  Spatiotemporal  Connectionist 
Model 

Thomas  Fontaine 
Lokendra  Shastri 

MS-CIS-92-24 
LINC  LAB  219 

We  describe  a  connectionist  model  for  recognizing  hand¬ 
printed  characters.  Instead  of  treating  the  input  as  a  static 
signal,  the  image  is  scanned  over  time  and  converted  into 
a  time-varying  signal.  The  temporalized  image  is  processed 
by  a  spatiotemporal  connectionist  network  suitable  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  time-varying  signals.  The  resulting  system  offers 
several  attractive  features,  including  shift-invariance  and  in¬ 
herent  retention  of  local  spatial  relationships  along  the  tem¬ 
poralized  axis,  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  free  parameters, 
and  the  ability  to  process  images  of  arbitrary  length. 

Connectionist  networks  were  chosen  as  they  offer  learn- 
ability,  rapid  recognition,  and  attractive  commercial  possibil¬ 
ities.  A  modular  and  structured  approach  was  taken  in  order 
to  simplify  network  construction,  optimization  and  analysis. 

Results  on  the  task  of  handprinted  digit  recognition  are 
among  the  best  report  to  date  on  a  set  of  real-world  ZIP  code 
digit  images,  provided  by  the  United  States  Postal  Service. 
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The  system  achieved  a  99.1%  recognition  rate  on  the  train¬ 
ing  set  and  a  96.0%  recognition  rate  on  the  test  set  with 
no  rejections.  A  99.0%  recognition  rate  on  the  test  set  was 
achieved  when  14.6%  of  the  images. 

Design,  Implementation,  and  Evaluation  Of 
A  Real-Time  Kernel  For  Distributed 
Robotics  (Dissertation) 

Robert  Bruce  King ,  II 
MS-CIS-92-26 
GRASP  LAB  307 

Modern  robotics  applications  are  becoming  more  com¬ 
plex  due  to  greater  numbers  of  sensors  and  actuators.  The 
control  of  such  systems  may  require  multiple  processor  to 
meet  the  computational  demands  and  to  support  the  phys¬ 
ical  distribution  of  the  sensors  and  actuators.  A  distributed 
real-time  system  is  needed  to  perform  the  required  commu¬ 
nication  and  processing  while  meeting  application-specified 
timing  constraints.  Our  research  is  the  design  and  evalua¬ 
tion  of  a  real-time  kernel,  called  Timix  V2,  for  distributed 
robotics  applications. 

Timix  V2  provides  threads  with  dynamic  timing  con¬ 
straints,  execution  environments  as  basic  units  for  resource 
allocation  and  memory  management  context,  and  events  to 
signal  message  arrival,  device  interrupts,  alarms,  and  ex¬ 
ceptions.  The  salient  features  of  Timix  V2  are  support 
for  uniform  scheduling  and  timely  communication.  Timix 
V2  uses  the  notion  of  consistent  scheduling  to  uniformly 
schedule  both  application  and  kernel  threads  to  guarantee 
that  the  applications’  real-time  constraints  are  met.  All  de¬ 
vice  interrupt  handlers,  except  the  periodic  clock  interrupt, 
are  converted  to  threads  that  are  scheduled  like  any  other 
thread.  Timix  V2’s  port-based  message  passing  primitives 
support  real-time  communication  by  allowing  individual  mes¬ 
sage  priorities  to  be  used  to  order  messages  on  a  queue  and 
by  propagating  scheduling  information  from  a  message  to 
the  associated  thread  on  message  arrival. 

The  kernel  has  been  implemented  on  a  distributed  test¬ 
bed  and  evaluated  with  respect  to  distributed  real-time 
robotics  applications. 

A  Robotic  System  for  Learning 
Visually- Driven  Grasp  Planning 
(Dissertation  Proposal) 

Marcos  Salganicoff 
MS-CIS-92-27 
GRASP  LAB  308 

We  use  findings  in  machine  learning,  developmental  psy¬ 
chology,  and  neurophysiology  to  guide  a  robotic  learning 
system's  level  of  representation  both  for  actions  and  for 


percepts.  Visually-driven  grasping  is  chosen  as  the  exper¬ 
imental  task  since  it  has  general  applicability  and  it  has 
been  extensively  researched  from  several  perspectives.  An 
implementation  of  a  robotic  system  with  a  gripper,  compli¬ 
ant  instrumented  wrist,  arm  and  vision  is  used  to  test  these 
ideas.  Several  sensorimotor  primitives  (vision  segmentation 
and  manipulatory  reflexes)  are  implemented  in  this  system 
and  may  be  thought  of  as  the  “innate”  perceptual  and  motor 
abilities  of  the  system. 

Applying  empirical  learning  techniques  to  real  situations 
brings  up  such  important  issues  as  observation  sparsity 
in  high-dimensional  spaces,  arbitrary  underlying  functional 
forms  of  the  reinforcement  distribution  and  robustness  to 
noise  in  exemplars.  The  well-established  technique  of  non- 
parametric  projection  pursuit  regression  (PPR)  is  used  to  ac¬ 
complish  reinforcement  learning  by  searching  for  projections 
of  high-dimensional  data  sets  that  capture  task  invariants. 

We  also  pursue  the  following  problem:  how  can  we  use  hu¬ 
man  expertise  and  insight  into  grasping  to  train  a  system  to 
select  both  appropriate  hand  preshapes  and  approaches  for 
a  wide  variety  of  objects,  and  then  have  it  verify  and  refine 
its  skills  through  trial  and  error.  To  accomplish  this  learning 
we  propose  a  new  class  of  Density  Adaptive  reinforcement 
learning  algorithms.  These  algorithms  use  statistical  tests  to 
identify  possibly  “interesting"  regions  of  the  attribute  space 
in  which  the  dynamics  of  the  task  change.  They  automati¬ 
cally  concentrate  the  building  of  high  resolution  descriptions 
of  the  reinforcement  in  those  areas,  and  build  low  resolution 
representations  in  regions  that  are  either  not  populated  in 
the  given  task  or  are  highly  uniform  in  outcome. 

Additionally,  the  use  of  any  learning  process  generally  im¬ 
plies  failures  along  the  way.  Therefore,  the  mechanics  of 
the  untrained  robotic  system  must  be  able  to  tolerate  mis¬ 
takes  during  learning  and  not  damage  itself.  We  address  this 
by  the  use  of  an  instrumented,  compliant  robot  wrist  that 
controls  impact  forces. 

Robust  Location  Estimation  for 
MLR  and  Non-MLR  Distributions 
(Dissertation  Proposal) 

Gerda  L.  Kamberova 
MS-CIS-92-28 
GRASP  LAB  309 

We  address  the  problem  of  minimax  location  parameter 
estimation  under  zero-one  loss.  Consider  the  location  data 
model  Z  —  6  +  V.  We  observe  the  random  variable  Z  and 
based  on  our  observations(s),  we  want  to  estimate  the  value 
of  the  parameter  $,  where  we  know  a  priori  that  |0|  <  d. 
The  random  noise  V  has  a  CDF  F,  F  is  independent  of 
9.  The  sampling  distribution  (the  CDF  of  Z)  is  F(z  —  6). 
The  distribution  /  may  be  known,  or  it  may  be  unknown. 


In  the  latter  case,  there  is  a  known  class  of  distributions 
T t  to  which  F  belongs.  The  locations  data  model  is  a 
starting  point  for  considering  more  complex  models,  like 
Z  —  h(0)  -f  V,  where  h  is  a  nonlinear  functions  of  6,  or 
more  general  Z  =  h(9  +  V).  The  minimax  criterion  with 
zero-one  loss  is  suitable  for  modeling  problems  in  which  it 
is  desirable  to  minimize  the  maximum  probability  of  getting 
unacceptable  errors.  Using  this  approach,  as  a  consequence, 
we  obtain  fixed  size  confidence  intervals,  for  the  parameter, 
with  highest  probability  of  coverage. 

There  is  a  substantial  difference  in  treating  MLR  and 
non-MLR  distributions.  When  the  sampling  distribution  is 
MLR,  we  obtain  globally  minimax  decision  procedures.  They 
are  monotone  nondecreasing,  continuous  functions  with  very 
simple  structures.  When  the  sampling  distribution  is  non- 
MLR,  these  monotone  procedures  are  minimax  within  the 
class  of  all  monotone  decision  rules,  but  they  are  not  nec¬ 
essarily  globally  minimax.  We  explore  the  structure  on  non¬ 
monotone  equalizer  rules  for  non-MLR  sampling  distribu¬ 
tions.  We  also  explore  the  structure  of  Bayes  rules.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  understanding  of  the  structure  of  both  equalizer 
and  Bayes  rules  is  a  necessary  step  towards  the  delineation 
of  global  minimax  decision  procedures. 

When  the  underlying  distribution  F  is  imprecisely  known 
we  consider  the  robust  minimax  decision  problems.  We  study 
different  sets  of  distributions  (uncertainty  classes)  to  which 
the  CDF  F  may  belong. 

We  use  our  results  to  address  problems  in  sensor  fusion. 
Many  tasks  in  active  perception  require  that  we  be  able  to 
combine  different  information  from  a  variety  of  sensors  which 
relate  to  one  or  more  features  of  the  environment.  Prior  to 
combining  these  data,  we  must  test  our  observations  for 
consistency.  We  examine  sensor  fusion  problems  for  linear 
location  data  models.  Our  goal  is  to  obtain:  (i)  a  robust 
test  of  the  hypothesis  that  data  from  different  sensors  are 
consistent;  and  (ii)  a  robust  procedure  for  combining  the 
data  which  pass  this  preliminary  consistency  test.  Here,  ro¬ 
bustness  refers  to  the  statistical  effectiveness  of  the  decision 
rules  when  the  probability  distributions  of  the  observation 
noise  and  the  a  priori  position  information  associated  with 
the  individual  sensors  are  uncertain. 

Markov  Random  Field  Models:  A  Bayesian 
Approach  To  Computer  Vision  Problems 
Gerda  L.  Kamberova 
MS-CIS-92-29 
GRASP  LAB  310 

The  object  of  our  study  is  the  Bayesian  approach  in  solv¬ 
ing  computer  vision  problems.  We  examine  in  particular: 
(i)  applications  of  Markov  random  field  (MRF)  models  to 
modeling  spatial  images;  (ii)  MRF  based  statistical  methods 


for  image  restoration,  segmentation,  texture  modeling  and 
integration  of  different  visual  cues. 

Japanese  Discourse  and  the  Process 
of  Centering 
Marilyn  Walker 

(University  of  Pennsylvania) 

Masayo  Iida 

(Hewlett  Packard  Laboratories) 

Sharon  Cote 

(University  of  Pennsylvania) 

MS-CIS-92-32 
LINC  LAB  220 

This  paper  has  two  aims:  (1)  to  generalize  a  computa¬ 
tional  account  of  discourse  processing  called  CENTERING 
and  apply  it  to  discourse  processing  in  Japanese,  and  (2)  to 
provide  some  insights  on  the  effect  of  syntactic  factors  in 
Japanese  on  discourse  interpretation.  We  argue  that  while 
discourse  interpretation  is  an  inferential  process,  the  syntac¬ 
tic  cues  constrain  this  process,  and  demonstrate  this  argu¬ 
ment  with  respect  to  the  interpretation  of  ZEROS,  unex¬ 
pressed  arguments  of  the  verb,  in  Japanese.  The  syntac¬ 
tic  cues  in  Japanese  discourse  that  we  investigate  are  the 
morphological  markers  for  grammatical  TOPIC,  the  post¬ 
position  wa ,  as  well  as  those  for  grammatical  functions  such 
as  SUBJECT,  ga  OBJECT,  o  and  OBJECT2,  ns.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  we  investigate  the  role  of  speakers’  EMPATHY,  which 
is  the  perspective  from  which  an  event  is  described.  This 
is  morphologically  indicated  through  the  use  of  verbal  com¬ 
pounding,  i.e.  that  auxiliary  use  of  verbs  such  as  kureta , 
kita.  Our  results  are  based  on  a  survey  of  native  speakers  of 
their  interpretation  of  short  discourses,  consisting  of  minimal 
pairs,  varied  by  one  of  the  above  factors.  We  demonstrate 
that  these  syntactic  cues  do  indeed  affect  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  ZEROS,  but  that  having  previously  been  the  TOPIC 
and  being  realized  as  a  ZERO  also  contribute  to  an  entity 
being  interpreted  as  the  TOPIC.  We  propose  a  new  notion 
of  TOPIC  AMBIGUITY,  and  show  that  CENTERING  pro- 
vides  constraints  on  when  a  ZERO  can  be  interpreted  as  the 

TOPIC. 

Conceptual  Structures  and  CCG: 

Linking  Theory  and  Incorporated 

Argument  Adjuncts 

Michael  White 

MS-CIS-92-34 

LINC  LAB  222 

In  Combinatory  Categorial  Grammar  (CCG)  [Steed- 
man90,SteedmanLanguage91],  semantic  function-argument 
structures  are  compositionally  produced  through  the  course 
of  a  derivation.  These  structures  identify,  inter  alia,  which 
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entities  play  the  same  roles  in  different  events  for  expressions 
involving  a  wide  range  of  coordinate  constructs.  This  same¬ 
ness  of  role  (i.e.  thematic)  information  is  not  identified, 
however,  across  cases  of  verbal  diathesis.  To  handle  these 
cases  as  well,  the  present  paper  demonstrates  how  to  adapt 
the  solution  developed  in  Conceptual  Semantics  [Jackend- 
off90,Jackendoff91]  to  fit  the  CCG  paradigm. 

The  essence  of  the  approach  is  to  redefine  the  Linking 
Theory  component  of  Conceptual  Semantics  in  terms  of 
CCG  categories,  so  that  derivations  yield  conceptual  struc¬ 
tures  representing  the  desired  thematic  information;  in  this 
way  no  changes  are  required  on  the  CCG  side.  While  this 
redefinition  is  largely  straightforward,  an  interesting  problem 
arises  in  the  case  of  Conceptual  Semantics'  Incorporated  Ar¬ 
gument  Adjuncts.  In  examining  these,  the  paper  shows  that 
they  cannot  be  treated  as  adjuncts  in  the  CCG  sense  without 
introducing  new  machinery,  nor  without  compromising  the 
independence  of  the  two  theories.  For  this  reason,  the  pa¬ 
per  instead  adopts  the  more  traditional  approach  of  treating 
them  as  oblique  arguments. 


Control  of  Discrete  Event  Systems 
Jana  Koseckd 
MS-CIS-92-35 
GRASP  LAB  313 

Discrete  Event  Systems  (DES)  are  a  special  type  of  dy¬ 
namic  systems.  The  "state”  of  these  systems  changes  only 
at  discrete  instants  of  time  and  the  term  "event"  is  used 
to  represent  the  occurrence  of  discontinuous  changes  (at 
possibly  unknown  intervals).  Different  Discrete  Event  Sys¬ 
tems  models  are  currently  used  for  specification,  verification, 
synthesis  as  well  as  for  analysis  and  evaluation  of  different 
qualitative  and  quantitative  properties  of  existing  physical 
systems. 

The  main  focus  of  this  paper  is  the  presentation  of  the 
automata  and  formal  language  model  for  DES  introduced  by 
Ramadge  and  Wonham  in  1985.  This  model  is  suitable  for 
the  examination  of  some  important  control  theoretic  issues, 
such  as  controllability  and  observability  from  the  qualitative 
point  of  view,  and  provides  a  good  basis  for  modular  syn¬ 
thesis  of  controllers.  We  will  also  discuss  an  Extended  State 
Machine  and  Real-Time  Temporal  Logic  model  introduced 
by  Ostroff  and  Wonham  in  [Ostroff-ESM87].  It  incorporates 
an  explicit  notion  of  time  and  means  for  specification  and 
verification  of  discrete  event  systems  using  a  temporal  logic 
approach.  An  attempt  is  made  to  compare  this  mode!  of 
DES  with  other  ones. 


Randomized  Routing  and  Sorting  On  The 

Reconfigurable  Mesh 

Sanguthevar  Rajasekaran 

Theodore  McKendall 

MS-CIS-92-36 

GRASP  LAB  314 

In  this  paper  we  demonstrate  the  power  of  reconfig¬ 
uration  by  presenting  efficient  randomized  algorithms  for 
both  packet  routing  and  sorting  on  a  reconfigurable  mesh 
connected  computer  (referred  to  simply  as  the  mesh  from 
hereon).  The  run  times  of  these  algorithms  are  better  than 
the  best  achievable  time  bounds  on  a  conventional  mesh. 

In  particular,  we  show  that  permutation  routing  problem 
can  be  solved  on  a  linear  array  of  size  n  in  | n  steps,  whereas 
rz  —  1  is  the  best  possible  run  time  without  reconfiguration. 
We  also  show  that  permutation  routing  on  annxn  reconfig¬ 
urable  mesh  can  be  done  in  time  n+o(n).  In  contrast,  2n-2 
is  the  diameter  of  a  conventional  mesh  and  hence  routing 
and  sorting  will  need  at  least  2n-2  steps  on  a  conventional 
mesh.  In  addition  we  show  that  the  problem  of  sorting  can 
be  solved  in  time  n  +  o(n).  All  these  time  bounds  hold  with 
high  probability.  The  bisection  lower  bound  for  both  sorting 
and  routing  on  the  mesh  is  and  hence  our  algorithms 
have  nearly  optimal  time  bounds. 

An  Active  Approach  To  Functionality 

Characterization  and  Recognition 

Luca  Bogoni 

Ruzena  Bajcsy 

MS-CIS-92-37 

GRASP  LAB  315 

In  this  paper  we  focus  on  understanding  and  defining  a 
methodology  for  object  description  and  recognition  both  in 
terms  of  its  geometrical,  material  and  functional  specifica¬ 
tions.  We  define  functionality  in  an  object  as  its  applicabil¬ 
ity  toward  the  achievement  of  a  task.  We  emphasize  and 
develop  an  interactive  and  performatory  approach  to  func¬ 
tionality  recovery.  Furthermore,  we  introduce  the  distinction 
between  Inherent,  Intended  and  Imposed  functionality. 

By  analyzing  interaction  and  manipulation  tasks  as  goal- 
oriented  recognition  processes  we  propose  to  identify  and 
characterize  functionalities  of  objects.  This  interaction  is 
not  only  a  means  of  verification  of  the  hypothesized  presence 
of  functionality  in  objects  but  also  a  way  to  actively  and 
purposively  recognize  the  object. 

In  order  to  accomplish  our  goal,  we  introduce  a  formal 
model,  based  on  Discrete  Event  Dynamic  System  Theory, 
to  define  a  task  for  recovering  and  describing  functionality. 
We  extend  the  recovery  process  to  an  algebra  of  tasks.  We 
describe  how  a  more  complex  task  can  be  composed  from 
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a  set  of  primitive  ones.  This  constructive  approach  allows  a 
task  to  be  built  from  simpler  ones  in  an  stepwise  fashion. 

Once  the  manipulatory  task  has  been  described  in  the  for¬ 
ma!  model,  it  must  be  instantiated  in  a  context.  In  such  a 
context,  the  behavior  of  the  system  in  which  the  interaction 
between  a  Manipulator,  a  Tool  and  a  Target  object  must  be 
observed.  Thus,  the  description  of  tasks  themselves  provide 
must  for  means  of  addressing  observability  through  different 
sensor  modalities.  For  this  purpose,  we  introduce  the  notion 
of  Partial  Observability  of  a  task.  This  allows  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  plant  in  which  not  all  events  and  the  time  of  their 
occurrence  might  be  modelled  and  therefore  predictable  in 
advance. 

Robotic  Exploration  Of  Material 
and  Kinematic  Properties  Of  Objects 
(Dissertation) 

Mario  Fernando  Montenegro  Campos 

MS-CIS-92-38 
GRASP  LAB  316 

The  physical  interaction  with  unstructured  environments 
requires  that  robotic  systems  have  the  ability  to  extract  ma¬ 
terial  and  kinematic  properties  of  objects  around  them.  The 
goal  of  this  research  is  to  design  a  robotic  systems  that  ac¬ 
tively  explores  and  extracts  the  material  properties,  includ¬ 
ing  thermal,  hardness  and  mass  properties  and  of  kinematic 
properties,  such  as  mobility  and  geometric  parameters  of 
objects  and  their  parts,  to  accomplish  this  objective,  we 
invoke  the  paradigms  of  active  perception  and  exploratory 
procedures.  We  develop  methodologies  for  the  design  of 
such  procedures  as  well  as  sensors  which  support  their  use 
in  the  robotic  domain  and  demonstrate  their  effectiveness. 
The  system  is  composed  of  a  control  module  which  coor¬ 
dinates  the  visual  and  the  haptic  sub-modules.  Vision  is 
implemented  via  an  agile  laser  range-scanner  which  is  able 
to  acquire  different  views  of  the  desired  object.  Global  vol¬ 
umetric  models  of  the  object  are  recovered  by  fitting  super¬ 
ellipsoids  to  the  2~D  range  image.  The  haptic  module  uses 
the  geometric  information  of  the  object  to  perform  several 
tests  based  on  non-destructive  techniques.  For  exploring 
thermal  properties,  a  new  approach  for  the  design  and  mod¬ 
eling  of  thermal  sensors  for  robotics  is  presented.  A  model 
of  this  sensor  is  developed  and  its  validity  is  experimentally 
verified  with  different  materials.  Mass  density  is  estimated 
by  the  weight  evaluation  procedure.  Hardness  is  evaluated 
by  means  of  stress  vs.  strain  tests.  Compression  and  ten¬ 
sion  tests  are  performed  to  determine  this  property.  The 
kinematic  characteristics  of  the  object  are  explored  by  the 
mobility  procedure.  We  describe  a  novel  methodology,  based 
on  screw  theoretic  results  which  enables  the  identification  of 
the  mobility  of  the  object.  This  is  accomplished  by  forming 


a  closed  kinematic  chain  with  the  manipulator  and  the  un¬ 
known  object.  The  number  of  degrees  of  freedom  present 
in  the  object  as  well  as  the  geometric  parameters  of  its  links 
are  then  extracted.  The  design  and  implementation  of  the 
robotic  haptic  architecture  testbed  where  all  of  the  above 
concepts  were  smoothly  integrated  into  a  working  system  is 
also  described.  The  architecture  controls  and  coordinates 
the  two  robot  manipulators,  the  instrumented  parallel-jaw 
gripper  and  the  mobile  laser  range-scanner. 

Parallel  Evidence-Based  Indexing  of 
Complex  Three-Dimensional  Models  Using 
Prototypical  Parts  and  Relations 
(Dissertation  Proposal) 

Ron  Katnel 
MS-CIS-92-39 
GRASP  LAB  317 
LINC  LAB  223 

This  proposal  is  concerned  with  three-dimensional  object 
recognition  from  range  data  using  superquadric  primitives. 
Superquadrics  are  a  family  of  parametric  shape  models  which 
represent  objects  at  the  part  level  and  can  account  for  a  wide 
variety  of  natural  and  man-made  forms.  We  propose  a  vi¬ 
sion  architecture  that  scales  well  as  the  size  of  its  model 
database  grows.  Following  the  recovery  of  superquadric 
primitives  from  the  input  depth  map,  we  split  the  com¬ 
putation  into  two  concurrent  processing  streams.  One  is 
concerned  with  the  classification  of  individual  parts  using 
viewpoint-invariant  shape  information  while  the  other  clas¬ 
sifies  pairwise  part  relationships  using  their  relative  size,  ori¬ 
entation  and  type  of  joint.  The  major  contribution  of  this 
proposal  lies  in  a  principled  solution  to  the  very  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  of  superquadric  part  classification  and  model  indexing. 
The  problem  is  how  to  retrieve  the  best  matched  models 
without  exploring  all  possible  object  matches.  Our  approach 
is  to  cluster  together  similar  model  parts  to  create  a  reason¬ 
able  number  of  prototypical  part  classes  (protoparts).  Each 
superquadric  part  recovered  from  the  input  is  paired  with  the 
best  matching  protopart  using  precomputed  class  statistics. 
A  parallel,  theoretically-well  grounded  evidential  recognition 
algorithm  quickly  selects  models  consistent  with  the  classi¬ 
fied  parts.  Classified  part  relations  (protorelations)  are  used 
to  further  reduce  the  number  of  consistent  models  and  re¬ 
maining  ambiguities  are  resolved  using  sequential  top-down 
search. 

Occlusions  As  A  Guide  For  Planning 

The  Next  View 

Jasna  Maver 

Ruzena  Bajcsy 

MS-CIS-92-40 

GRASP  LAB  318 
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To  resolve  the  ambiguities  that  are  caused  by  occlusions 
in  images,  we  need  to  take  sensor  measurements  from  sev¬ 
eral  different  views.  The  task  addressed  in  this  paper  deals 
with  a  strategy  for  acquiring  3-D  data  of  an  unknown  scene. 
We  must  first  answer  the  question:  What  knowledge  is  ad¬ 
equate  to  perform  a  specific  task?  Thinking  in  the  spirit  of 
purposive  vision,  to  accomplish  its  task,  a  system  does  not 
need  to  understand  the  complete  scene  but  must  be  able 
to  recognize  patterns  and  situations  that  are  necessary  for 
accomplishing  the  task. 

We  have  limited  ourselves  to  range  images  obtained  by 
a  light  stripe  range  finder.  A  priori  knowledge  given  to  the 
system  is  the  knowledge  of  the  sensor  geometry.  The  foci 
of  attention  are  occluded  regions,  i.e.,  only  the  scene  at 
the  borders  of  the  occlusions  is  modeled  to  compute  the 
next  move.  Since  the  system  has  knowledge  of  the  sensor 
geometry,  it  can  resolve  the  appearance  of  occlusions  by 
analyzing  them. 

The  problem  of  3-D  data  acquisition  is  divided  in  two 
subproblems  due  to  two  types  of  occlusions.  An  occlusion 
arises  either  when  the  reflected  laser  light  does  not  reach 
the  camera  or  when  the  directed  laser  light  does  not  reach 
the  scene  surface.  After  taking  the  range  image  of  a  scene 
the  regions  of  no  data  due  to  the  first  kind  of  occlusion  are 
extracted.  The  missing  data  are  acquired  by  rotating  the 
sensor  system  in  the  scanning  plane,  which  is  defined  by  the 
first  scan.  After  a  complete  image  of  the  surface  illuminated 
from  the  first  scanning  plane  has  been  built,  the  regions  of 
missing  data  which  are  due  to  the  second  kind  of  occlusions 
are  located.  Then  the  directions  of  the  next  scanning  planes 
for  further  3-D  data  acquisition  are  computed. 

For  more  detailed  proofs  and  theorems  of  the  computation 
of  the  next  scanning  plane  (Section  5.3)  please  see  “Occlu¬ 
sions  as  a  Guide  for  Planning  the  Next  View,”  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Technical  Report,  MS-CIS-91-27,  GRASP 
LAB  257,  1991. 

Analysis  and  Simulation  of  Mechanical 
Systems  with  Multiple  Frictional  Contacts 
(Dissertation) 

Yin-Tien  Wang 
MS-CIS-92-41 
GRASP  LAB  319 

There  are  several  applications  in  robotics  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  in  which  nominally  rigid  objects  are  subject  to  multiple 
frictional  contacts.  Since  such  a  system  is  characterized  by 
unilateral  constraints,  the  topology  of  the  mechanical  sys¬ 
tem  varies  with  time,  that  is,  each  time  when  a  contact  is 
formed  or  broken,  or  when  a  rolling  contact  changes  to  a 
sliding  contact,  the  mobility  of  the  mechanical  system  and 
the  structure  of  the  differential  equations  that  characterize 


the  system  change.  The  research  in  this  dissertation  focuses 
on  a  systematic  method  for  the  analysis  and  simulation  of 
such  systems. 

In  most  previous  work,  rigid  body  models  and  empirical 
models  for  friction  have  been  used  to  analyze  the  dynamics  of 
such  systems.  It  is  shown  here  that  the  use  of  frictional  laws, 
such  a  Coulomb’s  law,  introduce  inconsistencies  and  ambi¬ 
guities  when  used  in  conjunction  with  the  principles  of  rigid 
body  dynamics.  Further,  the  static  indeterminacy  makes  it 
impossible  to  determine  the  contact  forces. 

A  new  approach  to  the  simulation  of  mechanical  systems 
with  multiple,  frictional  constraints  is  proposed  which  is  free 
of  inconsistencies.  Compliant  contact  models  are  used  to 
model  the  deformation  of  the  contact  surface  and  the  en¬ 
ergy  dissipation  during  impacts.  The  method  involves  the 
integration  of  rigid  body  models  with  the  compliant  con¬ 
tact  models  -  the  rigid  body  models  are  used  for  predicting 
gross  motion  in  the  absence  of  unilateral  constraints,  and  the 
contact  models  are  used,  when  frictional  contacts  occur,  for 
analyzing  small  motions.  This  method  is  compared  with  pre¬ 
vious  hypotheses  and  models  and  is  shown  to  overcome  their 
limitations. 

The  general  method  developed  in  this  dissertation  has  ap¬ 
plications  in  a  wide  range  of  problems  in  manufacturing  and 
robotics.  In  this  dissertation,  we  address  the  dynamic  anal¬ 
ysis  and  simulation  of  nonlinear  control  algorithms  for  mul¬ 
tiarm  manipulation,  control  of  enveloping  grasps  and  the 
parts-feeding  processing  manufacturing. 

Pronominal  Reference  To  Events  and 
Actions:  Computational  Foundations 
(Dissertation) 

Ethel  Schuster 
MS-CIS-92-43 
LINC  LAB  224 

When  a  pronoun  appears  in  discourse,  it  can  refer  to  a 
specific  event,  to  various  types  of  events,  as  well  as  to  sets 
of  events.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  identify  a  one-to-one 
correspondence  between  the  pronoun  and  its  referent.  This 
thesis  presents  an  approach  whereby  such  a  correspondence 
can  be  identified.  Two  types  of  relationships  among  refer¬ 
ents  are  identified:  (i)  a  generalization  relationship,  which 
establishes  the  relationship  between  a  specific  event,  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  discourse,  and  a  general  class  of  events,  and 
(ii)  three  compounding  relationships,  sequence ,  causation, 
and  generation .  These  compounding  relationships  connect 
various  events  as  compound  unit  as  a  whole  or  to  parts  of  it, 
depending  on  the  particular  compounding  relationships  that 
hold  within  the  compound. 

This  thesis  also  presents  a  set  of  rules  that  guide  the 
choice  of  the  referents  of  the  pronouns  it  and  that.  This 
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set  of  rules  leads  to  an  algorithm  that  generates  pronouns 
referring  to  individual  or  compound  events.  By  using  one 
pronoun  over  the  other,  it  is  possible  to  indicate  whether 
the  pronoun  refers  to  a  compound  referent  or  to  parts  of 
that  compound. 

Control  of  Mechanical  Systems  with  Rolling 

Constraints:  Application  To  Dynamic 

Control  of  Mobile  Robots 

Nilanjan  Sarkar 

Xiaoping  Yun 

Vijay  Kumar 

MS-CIS-92-44 

GRASP  LAB  320 

There  are  many  examples  of  mechanical  systems  which 
require  rolling  contacts  between  two  or  more  rigid  bodies. 
Rolling  contacts  engender  nonholonomic  constraints  in  an 
otherwise  holonomic  system.  In  this  paper,  we  develop  a 
unified  approach  to  the  control  of  mechanical  systems  sub¬ 
ject  to  both  holonomic  and  nonholonomic  constraints.  We 
first  present  a  state  space  realization  of  a  constrained  sys¬ 
tem  and  show  that  it  is  not  input-state  linearizable.  We 
then  discuss  the  input-output  linearization  and  zero  dynam¬ 
ics  of  the  system.  This  approach  is  applied  to  the  dynamic 
control  of  mobile  robots.  Two  types  of  control  algorithms 
for  mobile  robots  are  investigated:  (a)  trajectory  tracking, 
and  (b)  path  following.  In  each  case,  a  smooth  nonlinear 
feedback  is  obtained  to  achieve  asymptotical  input-output 
stability,  and  Lagrange  stability  of  the  overall  system.  Simu¬ 
lation  results  are  presented  to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness 
of  the  control  algorithms  and  to  compare  the  performance 
of  trajectory  tracking  and  path  following  algorithms. 

On  Feedback  Linearization  of  Mobile 

Robots 

Xiaoping  Yun 

Yoshio  Yamamoto 

MS-CIS-92-45 

GRASP  LAB  321 

A  wheeled  mobile  robot  is  subject  to  both  holonomic  and 
nonholonomic  constraints.  Representing  the  motion  and 
constraint  equations  in  the  state  space,  this  paper  stud¬ 
ies  the  feedback  linearization  of  the  dynamic  system  of  a 
wheeled  mobile  robot.  The  main  results  of  the  paper  are: 
(1)  It  is  shown  that  the  system  is  not  input-state  lineariz¬ 
able.  (2)  If  the  coordinates  of  a  point  on  the  wheel  axis  are 
taken  as  the  output  equation,  the  system  is  not  input-output 
linearizable  by  using  a  static  state  feedback;  (3)  but  is  input- 
output  linearizable  by  using  a  dynamic  state  feedback.  (4) 
If  the  coordinates  of  a  reference  point  in  front  of  the  mo¬ 
bile  robot  are  chosen  as  the  output  equation,  the  system  is 


input-output  linearizable  by  using  a  static  state  feedback. 
(5)  The  internal  motion  of  the  mobile  robot  when  the  ref¬ 
erence  point  moves  forward  is  asymptotically  stable  whereas 
the  internal  motion  when  the  reference  point  moves  back¬ 
ward  is  unstable.  A  nonlinear  feedback  is  derived  for  each 
case  where  the  feedback  linearization  is  possible. 

From  Operational  Semantics  To  Abstract 

Machines 

John  Hannan 

(University  of  Copenhagen) 

Dale  Miller 

(University  of  Pennsylvania) 

MS-CIS-92-46 
LINC  LAB  225 

We  consider  the  problem  of  mechanically  constructing 
abstract  machines  from  operational  semantics,  producing 
intermediate-level  specifications  of  evaluators  guaranteed  to 
be  correct  with  respect  to  the  operational  semantics.  We 
construct  these  machines  by  repeatedly  applying  correctness¬ 
preserving  transformations  to  operational  semantics  until 
the  resulting  specifications  have  the  form  of  abstract  ma¬ 
chines.  Though  not  automatable  in  general,  this  approach 
to  constructing  machine  implementations  can  be  mecha¬ 
nized,  providing  machine-verified  correctness  proofs.  As  ex¬ 
amples  we  present  the  transformation  of  specifications  for 
both  call-by-name  and  call-by-value  evaluation  of  the  un¬ 
typed  A-calculus  into  abstract  machines  that  implement  such 
evaluation  strategies.  We  also  present  extensions  to  the  call- 
by-value  machine  for  a  language  containing  constructs  for  re¬ 
cursion,  conditionals,  concrete  data  types,  and  built-in  func¬ 
tions.  In  all  cases,  the  correctness  of  the  derived  abstract 
machines  follows  from  the  (generally  transparent)  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  initial  operational  semantic  specification  and  the 
correctness  of  the  transformations  applied. 

To  appear  in  the  Journal  of  Mathematical  Structures  in 
Computer  Science. 

Naturally  Embedded  Query  Languages 

Val  Breazu-Tannen 
Peter  Buneman 
Limsoon  Wong 

MS-CIS-92-47 

LOGIC  &  COMPUTATION  47 
We  investigate  the  properties  of  a  simple  programming 
language  whose  main  computational  engine  is  structural 
recursion  on  sets.  We  describe  a  progression  of  sublan¬ 
guages  in  this  paradigm  that  (1)  have  increasing  expressive 
power,  and  (2)  illustrate  robust  conceptual  restrictions  thus 
exhibiting  interesting  additional  properties.  These  properties 
suggest  that  we  consider  our  sublanguages  as  candidates  of 
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“query  languages’.  Viewing  query  languages  as  restrictions 
of  our  more  general  programming  language  has  several  ad¬ 
vantages.  First,  there  is  no  “impedance  mismatch"  problem; 
the  query  languages  are  already  there,  so  they  share  common 
semantic  foundation  with  the  general  language.  Second,  we 
suggest  a  uniform  characterization  of  nested  relational  and 
complex-object  algebras  in  terms  of  some  surprisingly  simple 
operators;  and  we  can  make  comparisons  of  expressiveness 
in  a  general  framework.  Third,  we  exhibit  differences  in  ex¬ 
pressive  power  that  are  not  always  based  on  complexity  argu¬ 
ments,  but  use  the  idea  that  a  query  in  one  language  may  not 
be  polymorphically  expressible  in  another.  Fourth,  ideas  of 
category  theory  can  be  profitably  used  to  organize  seman¬ 
tics  and  syntax,  in  particular  our  minimal  (core)  language 
is  a  well-understood  categorical  construction:  a  cartesian 
category  with  a  strong  monad  on  it.  Finally,  we  bring  out 
an  algebraic  perspective,  that  is,  our  languages  come  with 
equational  theories,  and  categorical  ideas  can  be  used  to  de¬ 
rive  a  number  of  rather  general  identities  that  may  serve  as 
optimizations  or  as  techniques  for  discovering  optimizations. 

;r-Calculus  As  A  Theory  In  Linear  Logic: 

Preliminary  Results 

Dale  Miller 

MS-CIS-92-48 
LINC  LAB  226 

The  agent  expressions  of  the  7T-calculus  can  be  translated 
into  a  theory  of  linear  logic  in  such  a  way  that  the  reflective 
and  transitive  closure  of  7r-calculus  (unlabeled)  reduction  is 
identified  with  “entailed-by" .  Under  this  translation,  par¬ 
allel  composition  is  mapped  to  the  multiplicative  disjunct 
(“par”)  and  restriction  is  mapped  to  universal  quantifica¬ 
tion.  Prefixing,  non-deterministic  choice  (-f),  replication  (!), 
and  the  match  guard  are  all  represented  using  non-logical 
constants,  which  are  specified  using  a  simple  form  of  ax¬ 
iom,  called  here  a  process  clause.  These  process  clauses 
resemble  Horn  clauses  except  that  they  may  have  multiple 
conclusions;  that  is,  their  heads  may  be  the  par  of  atomic 
formulas.  Such  multiple  conclusion  clauses  are  used  to  ax- 
iomize  communications  among  agents.  Given  this  transla¬ 
tion,  it  is  nature  to  ask  to  what  extent  proof  theory  can  be 
used  to  understand  the  meta-theory  of  the  7r-calculus.  We 
present  some  preliminary  results  along  this  line  for  7T0,  the 
“propositional”  fragment  of  the  7r-calculus,  which  lacks  re¬ 
striction  and  value  passing  (7r0  is  a  subset  of  CCS).  Using 
ideas  from  proof-theory,  we  introduce  co-ageni  and  show 
that  they  can  specify  some  testing  equivalences  for  ttq.  If 
negation-as-failure-to-prove  is  permitted  as  a  co-agent  com- 
binator,  then  testing  equivalence  based  on  co-agents  yields 
observational  equivalence  for  ttq-  This  latter  result  follows 
from  observing  that  co-agents  are  isomorphic  to  formulas  in 


the  Hennessy-Milner  modal  logic. 

A  Structural  Interpretation  of  Combinatory 
Combinatory  Categorial  Grammar 
James  Henderson 
MS-CIS-92-49 
LINC  LAB  227 

This  paper  gives  an  interpretation  of  Combinatory  Cate¬ 
gorial  Grammar  derivations  in  terms  of  the  construction  of 
traditional  phrase  structure  trees.  This  structural  level  of 
representation  not  only  shows  how  CCG  is  related  to  other 
grammatical  investigations,  but  this  paper  also  uses  it  to  ex¬ 
tend  CCG  in  ways  which  are  useful  for  analyzing  and  parsing 
natural  language,  including  a  better  analysis  of  coordination. 

A  Reconsideration  of  Preconditions 
Christopher  W.  Geib 
MS-CIS-92-50 
LINC  LAB  228 

This  paper  is  part  of  an  attempt  to  introduce  intention¬ 
ally  of  the  actor  to  planning  decisions.  As  a  first  step  in 
this  process  the  usual  representations  for  actions  used  by 
planning  systems  must  be  reevaluated,  this  paper  argues  for 
the  elimination  of  preconditions  and  qualification  conditions 
from  action  representation  in  favor  of  explicit  representa¬ 
tion  of  intention,  situated  reasoning  about  the  results  of  the 
action  and  reactive  failure  mechanisms.  The  paper  then  de¬ 
scribes  a  planning  system  that  has  explicit  representation 
and  use  of  intentions  and  uses  action  representation  that  do 
not  have  preconditions. 

Surface  Structure 
Mark  Steedman 
MS-CIS-92-51 
LINC  LAB  229 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  show  how  binding  and 
control  can  be  captured  straightforwardly  in  Combinatory 
Categorial  Grammar  (CCG),  and  to  examine  the  interaction 
of  the  binding  theory  with  the  CCG  account  of  long-range 
dependencies  including  "parasitic  gaps"  (Steedman  1987, 
Szabolcsi  1987a).  Part  I  shows  that  a  simple  theory  of  bind¬ 
ing  and  control  is  compatible  with  CCG.  Part  II  shows  that 
the  Binding  Theory  interacts  correctly  with  the  combina¬ 
tory  account  of  long  range  dependency,  correctly  imposing 
certain  constraints,  including  a  number  of  asymmetries  with 
respect  to  extraction  between  subjects  and  other  arguments, 
such  as  “strong  crossover”,  and  the  equivalent  of  an  "anti¬ 
c-command"  restriction  on  parasitic  gaps  (cf.  Taraldsen). 
The  conclusion  suggests  a  simplifying  reorganisation  of  the 
theory  of  grammar,  via  a  single  level  of  derivational  syntax 
and  a  reallocation  of  responsibilities  among  the  modules  of 
the  theory. 
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Polymorphism  and  Inference  In  Database 

Programming 

Peter  Buneman 

(University  of  Pennsylvania) 

Atsushi  Ohori 
(Oki  Electric) 

MS-CIS-92-72 

LOGIC  &  COMPUTATION  52 
The  polymorphic  typee  system  of  ML  can  be  extended 
in  two  ways  to  make  it  the  appropriate  basis  of  a  database 
programming  language.  The  first  is  an  extension  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  types  that  captures  the  polymorphic  nature  of  field 
selection;  the  second  is  a  technique  that  generalizes  rela¬ 
tional  operators  to  arbitrary  data  structures.  The  combi¬ 
nation  provides  a  statically  typed  language  in  which  relation 
database  may  be  cleanly  represented  as  typed  structures.  As 
in  ML  types  are  inferred,  which  relieves  the  programmer  of 
making  the  rather  complicated  type  assertions  that  may  be 
required  to  express  the  most  general  type  of  program  that 
involving  field  selection  and  generalized  relational  operators. 

These  extensions  may  also  be  used  to  provide  static 
polymorphic  typechecking  in  object-oriented  languages  and 
databases.  A  problem  that  arises  with  object  oriented  datab- 
ses  is  the  apprarent  need  for  the  dynamic  typechecking  when 
dealing  with  queries  on  heterogeneous  collections  of  objects. 
An  extension  of  the  type  system  needed  for  generalized  re¬ 
lational  operations  can  also  be  used  for  manipulating  col¬ 
lections  of  dynamically  typed  values  in  a  statically  typed 
language.  A  prototype  language  based  on  these  ideas  has 
been  implemented.  While  it  lacks  a  proper  treatment  of  per¬ 
sistent  data,  it  demonstrates  that  a  wide  variety  of  database 
structures  can  be  cleanly  represented  in  a  polymorphic  pro¬ 
gramming  language. 

Intentions  In  Means-End  Planning 
(Dissertation  Proposal) 

Christopher  W.  Geib 
MS-CIS-92-73 
LINC  LAB  235 

This  proposal  discusses  the  use  of  the  intentions  of  the 
actor  in  performing  means-end  reasoning.  In  doing  so,  it 
will  show  that  preconditions  and  applicability  conditions  in 
existing  systems  are  ill-defined  and  intrinscialiy  encode  situ- 
altiona!  information  that  prevents  intentions  from  playing 
a  role  in  the  planning  process.  While  the  former  problem 
can  be  fixed,  the  latter  cannot.  Therefore,  1  argue  that 
preconditions  should  be  eliminated  from  action  representa¬ 
tion.  In  their  place,  I  suggest  explicit  representation  of  in¬ 
tention,  situalted  reasoning  about  the  results  of  action,  and 
robust  failure  mechanisms.  I  then  describe  a  system,  the  In¬ 
tentional  Planning  System  (ItPlanS),  which  embodies  these 


ideas,  compare  ItPlanS  to  other  systems,  and  propose  future 
directions  for  this  work. 

Doing  What  You’re  Told:  Following 
Task  Instruction  In  Changing,  but 
Hospitable  Environments 
Bonnie  Webber ,  Norman  Badler, 

F.  Breckenridge  Baldwin ,  Welton  Bechet 
Barbara  Dt  Eugenio,  Christopher  Geib 
Moon  Jung,  Libby  Levison 
Michael  Moore,  Michael  White 
MS-CIS-92-74 
LINC  LAB  236 

The  AnimNL  project  (Animation  from  Natural  language) 
has  as  its  goal  the  automatic  creation  of  animated  task  sim¬ 
ulations  from  natural-language  instructions.  The  question 
addressed  in  this  paper  is  how  agents  can  perform  tasks  in 
environments  about  which  they  have  only  partial  relevant 
knowledge.  The  solution  we  describe  involves  enabling  such 
agents  to 

•  develop  expectations  through  instruction  understand¬ 
ing  and  plan  inference,  and  use  those  expectations  in 
deciding  how  to  act; 

•  exploit  generalized  abilities  in  order  to  deal  with  novel 
geometric  situations. 

The  AnimNL  project  builds  on  an  animation  system, 
Jack™,  that  has  been  developed  at  the  Computer  Graphics 
Research  Lab  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  draws 
upon  a  range  of  recent  work  in  Natural  Language  seman¬ 
tics,  planning  and  plan  inference,  philosophical  studies  of 
intention,  reasoning  about  knowledge  and  action,  and  sub¬ 
sumption  architectures  for  autonomous  agents. 

Model  Based  Teleoperation  To  Eliminate 

Feedback  Delay  NSF  Grant  BCS89-01352 

Second  Report 

Richard  P.  Paul 

Janez  Fun  da 

Thomas  Lindsay 

Masahiko  Hashimoto 

Craig  Sayers 

MS-CIS-92-75 

GRASP  LAB  333 

We  are  conducting  research  in  the  area  of  teleoperation 
with  feedback  delay.  Delay  occurs  with  earth-based  teleop¬ 
eration  in  space  and  with  surface-based  teleoperation  with 
untethered  submersibles  when  acoustic  communication  links 
are  involved.  The  delay  in  obtaining  position  and  force  feed¬ 
back  from  remote  slave  arms  makes  teleoperation  extremely 
difficult  leading  to  very  low  productivity. 
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We  have  combined  computer  graphics  with  manipulator 
programming  to  provide  a  solution  to  the  problem.  A  teleop¬ 
erator  master  arm  is  interfaced  to  a  graphics  based  simulator 
of  the  remote  environment.  The  system  is  then  coupled  with 
a  robot  manipulator  at  the  remote,  delayed  site.  The  oper¬ 
ator's  actions  are  monitored  to  provide  both  kinesthetic  and 
visual  feedback  and  to  generate  symbolic  motion  commands 
to  the  remote  slave.  The  slave  robot  then  executes  these 
symbolic  commands  delayed  in  time.  While  much  of  a  task 
proceeds  error  free,  when  an  error  does  occur,  the  slave  sys¬ 
tem  transmits  data  back  to  the  master  environment  which 
is  then  “reset"  to  the  error  state  from  which  the  operator 
continues  the  task. 

Acquisition  Of  Verb  Categories 
Mark  Steedman 
MS-CIS-92-76 
LINC  LAB  237 

The  paper  was  delivered  as  a  commentary  upon  Michael 
Brent's  presentation  “Acquisition  of  Subcategorization 
Frames  Using  Aggregated  Evidence  from  Local  Syntactic 
Cues"  to  the  Conference  on  Acquisition  of  the  Mental  Lex¬ 
icon,  IRCS,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  January  1992.  It 
argues  in  support  of  using  statistical  techniques  like  Brent’s 
to  minimise  the  consequences  of  errors  and  misanalyses,  but 
concludes  that  the  case  for  believing  that  children  acquire 
subcategorisations  and  other  aspects  of  syntax  on  the  basis 
of  semantic  and  contextual  cues  remains  strong. 

Improved  Instrumented  Compliant 

Wrist  Design 

Thomas  Lindsay 

Richard  P.  Paul 

MS-CIS-92-77 

GRASP  LAB  334 

Interaction  between  robot  and  environment  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  important  aspect  of  robotic  research.  Compliance 
helps  reduce  the  impact  effects  of  robot/environment  inter¬ 
action.  Hybrid  position/force  control  is  important  in  most 
robotic  tasks;  accurate  position  control  is  needed  in  uncon¬ 
strained  directioins,  and  accurate  fore  control  is  needed  in 
constrained  directions.  Force  control  can  be  more  responsive 
with  a  compliant  force/torque  sensor,  but  positional  accu¬ 
racy  is  reduced  with  compliance.  An  instrumented  compli¬ 
ant  wrist  device  can  be  used  to  achieve  both  responsive  force 
control  and  accurate  position  control. 

The  wrist  is  connect  in  series  between  the  end  of  the 
robot  and  the  tool,  and  is  designed  to  partially  surround 
the  tool,  thus  reducing  the  distance  between  the  end  of  the 
robot  and  the  end  of  the  tool.  The  wrist  device  uses  rubber 
elements  for  compliance  and  damping,  and  a  serial  linkage, 


with  potentiometers  at  each  joint,  is  used  for  sensing  the 
deflections  produced  in  the  wrist. 

This  document  describes  the  newest  version  of  the  in¬ 
strumented  compliant  wrist,  including  modifications  and  im¬ 
provements  to  the  wrist  described  in  “Design  of  a  Tool  Sur¬ 
rounding  compliant  Instrumented  Wrist",  available  as  tech 
report  MS-CIS-91-30,  GRASP  LAB  258  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Changes  include  a  more  protective  sensing 
linkage  structure  and  improved  electronics.  The  compliance, 
kinematds,  and  accuracy  of  the  wrist  are  presented.  Also, 
software  for  determining  the  wrist  transform,  and  plans  for 
the  wrist  are  given. 

A  Proposal  Concerning  The  Analysis  Of 
Shadows  In  Images  By  An  Active 
Observer 

(Dissertation  Proposal) 

Gareth  D.  Funka-Lea 
MS-CIS-92-78 
GRASP  LAB  335 

Shadows  occur  frequently  in  indoor  scenes  and  outdoors 
on  sunny  days.  Despite  the  information  inherent  in  shadows 
about  a  scene’s  geometry  and  lighting  conditions,  relatively 
little  work  in  image  understanding  has  addressed  the  im¬ 
portant  problem  of  recognizing  shadows.  This  is  an  even 
more  serious  failing  when  one  considers  the  problems  shad¬ 
ows  pose  for  many  visual  techniques  such  as  object  recog¬ 
nition  and  shape  from  shading.  Shadows  are  difficult  to 
identify  because  they  cannot  be  infallibly  recognized  until  a 
scene’s  geometry  and  lighting  are  known.  However,  there  are 
a  number  of  cues  which  together  strongly  suggest  the  iden¬ 
tification  of  a  shadow.  We  present  a  list  of  these  cues  and 
methods  which  can  be  used  by  an  active  observer  to4 detect 
shadows.  By  an  active  observer,  we  mean  an  observer  that 
is  not  only  mobile,  but  can  extend  a  probe  into  its  environ¬ 
ment.  The  proposed  approach  should  allow  the  extraction 
of  shadows  in  real  time.  Furthermore,  the  identification  of 
a  shadow  should  improve  with  observing  time.  In  order  to 
be  able  to  identify  shadows  without  or  prior  to  obtaining  in¬ 
formation  about  the  arrangement  of  objects  or  information 
about  the  spectral  properties  of  materials  in  the  scene,  we 
provide  the  observer  with  a  probe  with  which  to  cast  its  own 
shadows.  Any  visible  shadows  cast  by  the  probe  can  be  eas¬ 
ily  identified  because  they  will  be  new  to  the  scene.  These 
actively  obtained  shadows  allow  the  observer  to  experimen¬ 
tally  determine  the  number  and  location  of  light  sources  in 
the  scene,  to  locate  the  cast  shadows,  and  to  gain  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  likely  spectral  changes  due  to  shadows.  We 
present  a  novel  method  for  locating  a  light  source  and  the 
surface  on  which  a  shadow  is  cast.  It  takes  into  account 
errors  in  imaging  and  image  processing  and,  furthermore,  it 
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takes  special  advantage  of  the  benefits  of  an  active  observer. 
The  information  gained  from  the  probe  is  of  particular  im¬ 
portance  in  effectively  using  the  various  shadow  cues.  In  the 
course  of  identifying  shadows,  we  also  present  a  new  modifi¬ 
cation  on  an  image  segmentation  algorithm.  Our  modifica¬ 
tion  provides  a  general  description  of  color  images  in  terms 
of  regions  that  is  particularly  amenable  to  the  analysis  of 
shadows. 

Striaglit  Line  Walking  Animation  Based 

On  Kinematic  Generalization  That 

Preserves  The  Original  Characteristics 

Kyeongseok  Ko 

Norman  I.  Badler 

MS-CIS-92-79 

GRAPHICS  LAB  50 

The  most  prominent  problems  in  utilizing  the  rotoscopy 
data  for  human  walking  animation  can  be  summarized  into 
two:  Preservation  of  the  original  motion  characteristics  in 
the  generalization  process  and  the  Constraint  Satisfaction. 

Generalization  is  the  process  of  producing  the  step  of  an 
arbitrary  body  and  step  length  out  of  the  original  measured 
step  which  is  of  one  particular  subject  and  step  length.  If 
we  lose  much  of  the  original  style  in  the  generalization,  it 
would  be  meaningless  to  use  the  measured  data.  We  present 
a  generalization  technique  that  keeps  the  original  motion 
characteristics  as  much  as  possible. 

Two  types  of  generalization  are  considered.  The  one  is 
the  body  condition  generalization,  which  handles  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  two  bodies.  The  ratio  between  the  corre¬ 
sponding  segments  of  the  two  bodies  may  not  be  uniform, 
which  makes  this  generalization  complicated.  The  other  one 
is  the  step  length  generalization,  which  provides  the  steps 
with  different  step  lengths  of  the  same  subject.  These  two 
generalizations  are  combined  together  to  generate  a  step  of 
arbitrary  subject  and  step  length. 

The  constraint  satisfaction  is  enforced  inside  of  our  gen¬ 
eralization  process.  Therefore  the  only  thing  that  concerns 
us  is  the  quality  of  the  generalization.  In  our  work,  the 
preservation  of  the  original  characteristics  is  considered  as 
the  criteria  determining  the  quality  of  the  generalization. 
We  prove  that  our  generalization  scheme  actually  preserves 
the  characteristics  of  the  original  walk. 

Proceedings  of  the  Workshop  on  Linear 
Logic  and  Logic  Programming 
(Washington,  DC) 

Edited  by  Dale  Miller 
MS-CIS-92-S0 
LINC  LAB  238 


Declarative  programming  languages  often  fail  to  effec¬ 
tively  address  many  aspects  of  control  and  resource  manage¬ 
ment.  Linear  logic  provides  a  framework  for  increasing  the 
strength  of  declarative  programming  languages  to  embrace 
these  aspects.  Linear  logic  has  been  used  to  provide  new 
analyses  of  Prolog's  operational  semantics,  including  left- 
to-right/depth-first  search  and  negation-as-failure.  It  has 
also  been  used  to  design  new  logic  programming  languages 
for  handling  concurrency  and  for  viewing  program  clauses 
as  (possibly)  limited  resources.  Such  logic  programming 
languages  have  proved  useful  in  areas  such  as  databases, 
object-oriented  programming,  theorem  proving,  and  natural 
language  parsing. 

This  workshop  Is  intended  to  bring  together  researchers 
involved  in  all  aspects  of  relating  linear  logic  and  logic 
programming.  The  proceedings  includes  two  high-level 
overviews  of  linear  logic,  and  six  contributed  papers. 

Workshop  organizers:  Jean-Yves  Girard  (CNRS  and  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Paris  VII),  Dale  Miller  (chair,  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Philadelphia),  and  Remo  Pareschi,  (ECRC,  Mu¬ 
nich). 

More  On  Goal-Directed  Diagnosis 
Ron  Rymon 
MS-CIS-92-81 
LINC  LAB  239 

In  many  diagnosis-and-repair  domains,  diagnostic  reason¬ 
ing  cannot  be  abstracted  from  repair  actions,  nor  from  ac¬ 
tions  necessary  to  obtain  diagnostic  information.  We  call 
these  exploratory-corrective  domains.  In  TraumAID  2.0,  a 
consultation  system  for  multiple  trauma  management,  we 
have  developed  and  implemented  a  framework  for  reasoning 
in  such  domains  which  integrates  diagnostic  reasoning  with 
planning  and  action.  In  this  paper,  we  present  Goal-Directed 
Diagnosis  (GDD),  the  diagnostic  reasoning  component  of 
this  framework.  Taking  the  view  that  a  diagnosis  is  only 
worthwhile  to  the  extent  that  it  can  affect  subsequent  de¬ 
cisions,  GDD  focuses  on  the  formation  of  appropriate  goals 
for  its  complementary  planner. 

Active  Color  Image  Analysis  For 

Recognizing  Shadows 

Gareth  Funka-Lea 

Ruzena  Bajcsy 

MS-CIS-92-82 

GRASP  LAB  336 

Many  existing  computer  vision  modules  assume  that  shad¬ 
ows  in  an  image  have  been  accounted  for  prior  to  their  appli¬ 
cation.  In  spite  of  this,  relatively  little  work  has  been  done 
on  recognizing  shadows  or  on  recognizing  a  single  surface 


material  when  directly  lit  and  in  shadow.  This  is  in  part  be¬ 
cause  shadows  cannot  be  infallible  recognized  until  a  scene  s 
lighting  and  geometry  are  known.  However,  color  is  a  strong 
cue  to  the  presence  of  shadows.  We  present  a  general  color 
image  segmentation  algorithm  whose  output  is  amenable  to 
the  recovery  of  shadows  as  determined  by  an  analysis  of  the 
physics  of  shadow  radiance.  Then,  we  show  how  an  observer 
that  can  cast  its  own  shadows  can  infer  enough  information 
about  a  scene  s  illumination  to  refine  the  segmentation  re¬ 
sults  to  determine  where  the  shadows  in  the  scene  are  with 
reasonable  confidence.  Having  an  observer  that  can  actively 
cast  shadows  frees  us  from  restrictive  assumptions  about 
the  scene  illumination  or  the  reliance  on  high  level  scene 
knowledge.  We  present  results  of  our  methods  on  images  of 
complex  indoor  and  outdoor  scenes. 


Learning  for  Coordination  of  Vision 
and  Action 
Marcos  Salganicoff 
(University  of  Pennsylvania) 

Ruzcna  Bajcsy 

(University  of  Pennsylvania) 

Tom  Mitchell 

(Carnegie  Mellon  University) 

MS-CIS-92-84 
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We  define  the  problem  of  visuomotor  coordination  and 
identify  bottleneck  problems  in  the  implementation  of  gen¬ 
eral  purpose  vision  and  action  systems.  We  conjecture  that 
machine  learning  methods  provide  a  general  purpose  mech¬ 
anism  for  combining  specific  visual  and  action  modules  in 
a  task-independent  way.  We  also  maintain  that  successful 
learning  systems  reflect  realities  of  the  environment,  exploit 
context  information,  and  identify  limitations  in  perceptua  I 
algorithms  which  cannot  be  captured  by  the  designer.  We 
then  propose  a  multi-step  find-and-fetch  mobile  robot  search 
and  retrieval  task.  This  task  illustrates  where  current  learn¬ 
ing  approaches  provide  solutions  and  where  future  research 
opportunities  exist. 
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Learning  and  Forgetting  for 
Perception- Action:  A  Projection 
Pursuit  and  Density  Adaptive  Approach 
(Dissertation) 

Marcos  Salganicoff 
MS-CIS-92-87 
GRASP  LAB  338 


We  study  learning  of  perception-action  relations  using 
visually-driven  grasping  as  an  example  task.  The  well- 
established  technique  of  non-parametric  Projection  Pursuit 
Regression  (PPR)  is  used  to  accomplish  reinforcement  learn¬ 
ing  by  searching  for  projections  of  high-dimensional  data  sets 
that  capture  invariants  in  the  distribution  of  reinforcement 
in  the  parameter-space.  The  variable  resolution  2^-tree,  a 
generalized  quadtree,  is  used  to  represent  perception-action 
maps  based  on  the  resulting  reinforcement  regression  func¬ 
tion. 

We  also  pursue  the  following  problem:  how  can  we  use 
human  expertise  and  insight  into  grasping  to  train  a  system 
to  select  gripper  approach  directions  and  orientations  for 
grasping,  and  then  have  it  verify  and  adapt  its  skills  through 
trial  and  error?  To  accomplish  this  learning  we  develop  a 
new  Density  Adaptive  Reinforcement  Learning  algorithm. 
This  algorithm  uses  statistical  tests  to  identify  regions  of  the 
attribute  space  in  which  the  dynamics  of  the  task  change  and 
the  density  of  exemplars  is  high.  It  concentrates  the  building 
of  high-resolution  descriptions  in  those  areas. 

In  order  to  adapt  the  default  rules  to  those  necessary  for 
the  robot,  it  is  necessary  for  the  system  to  be  ableHo  for¬ 
get  previous  experiences  that  no  longer  reflect  the  behavior 
of  the  world.  A  general  purpose  Density  Adaptive  forget¬ 
ting  algorithm  has  been  developed  that  can  be  used  as  a 
front-end  for  a  variety  of  learning  methods.  Additionally, 
by  setting  the  forgetting  parameters  appropriately,  an  upper 
bound  on  the  number  of  exemplars  stored  in  the  system  may 
also  be  selected.  This  is  important  since  all  memory-based 
learning  systems  have  finite  memory  in  practice. 

The  approach  is  verified  through  simulation  and  experi¬ 
mentation.  A  robotic  system  incorporating  two  robots  with 
a  gripper,  compliant  instrumented  wrist,  arm,  camera  and 
laser  scanner  is  used  for  experimentation.  Since  trial  and 
error  learning  processes  imply  that  failures  will  occur,  the 
mechanics  of  the  untrained  robotic  system  must  be  able  to 
tolerate  mistakes  during  learning  and  not  be  damaged  by 
excessive  forces.  We  address  this  by  the  use  of  an  instru¬ 
mented.  compliant  robot  wrist  that  controls  impact  forces. 
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Semantic  Representations  and  Query 

Languages  for  Or-scts 

Leonid  Lib  kin 

Limsoon  Wong 
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Or-sets  were  introduced  by  Imielinski,  Naqvi  and  Vada- 
party  for  dealing  with  liimited  forms  of  disjunctive  infor¬ 
mation  in  database  queries.  Independently,  Rounds  used 
a  similar  notion  for  representing  disjunctive  and  conjunctive 
information  in  the  context  of  situation  theory.  In  this  pa¬ 
per  we  formulate  a  query  language  with  adequate  expressive 
power  for  or-sets.  Using  the  notion  of  normalization  of  or- 
sets,  queries  at  the  "structural”  and  “conceptual”  levels  are 
distinguished.  Losslessness  of  normalization  is  established 
for  a  large  class  of  queries.  We  have  obtained  upper  bounds 
for  the  cost  of  normalization.  An  approach  related  to  that 
of  rounds  is  used  to  provide  semantics  for  or-sets. 

Syntactic  Locality  and  Tree  Adjoining 
Grammar:  Grammatical.  Acquisition  and 
Processing  Perspectives 
(Dissertation) 

Robert  Evan  Frank 
MS-CIS-92-89 
LINC  LAD  241 

It  has  been  widely  recognized  that  the  relations  huuman 
grammar  exploits  are  sensitive  to  constraints  on  structural 
locality.  Indeed,  much  research  in  generative  syntax  has 
forcused  on  the  precise  characterization  of  the  locality  con¬ 
ditions  that  grammatical  processes  respect.  In  this  disser¬ 
tation,  I  propose  that  locality  reflects  the  underlying  formal 
system  with  which  grammars  are  represented.  In  particular,  I 
argue  that  the  formalism  of  Tree  Adjoining  Grammar  (TAG) 
is  the  appropriate  meta-language  for  grammatical  principles. 
TAG  privdes  a  mechanism  for  composing  phrase  structure 
representations  from  small  structural  domains,  and  in  so  do¬ 
ing,  restricts  the  class  of  possible  grammatical  principles  to 
those  expressible  over  these  domains.  Under  this  view,  the 
existence  of  locality  conditions  is  not  directly  stipulated,  but 
instead  follows  from  the  representational  machinery  which 
the  forma!  grammar  makes  available.  I  consider  evidence 
from  three  domains  of  linguistic  inquiry  which  provide  con¬ 
vergent  support  for  this  view. 

I  first  address  the  problem  of  constructing  a  grammatical 
theory  in  the  principles  and  parameters  fromaework  in  the 
context  of  the  TAG  formalism.  I  develop  a  substantive  the¬ 
ory  of  the  atomic  objects  of  TAG,  elementary  trees ,  and  ar¬ 
gue  for  a  Condition  on  Elementary  Tree  Minimality  (CETM) 
which  restricts  the  domain  of  an  elementary  tree,  the  CETM 
combined  with  TAG  versions  of  the  Projection  Principle  and 


the  Empty  Category  Principle  yields  elegant  analyses  of  a 
range  of  contructions  including  raising,  copular  sentences, 
wh-movement  and  gerunds. 

Next,  I  turn  to  the  domain  of  parsing  and  demonstrate 
how  a  TAG-based  theory  of  grammar  resolves  the  appar¬ 
ently  incompatible  demands  of  grammatical  transparency 
and  computational  efficiency.  The  model  I  develop  operates 
incrementally  by  processing  in  elementary  tree-sized  chunk, s 
as  determined  by  the  CETM.  This  view  of  incrementality  is 
supported  by  psycholinguistic  evidence  concerning  the  clo- 
sure  points  of  syntactic  processing. 

Finally,  in  the  domain  of  acquisitions,  I  argue  that  the 
assumption  that  children  cannot  perform  the  more  complex 
operations  of  TAG,  adjoining,  explains  relative  difficulties 
in  the  acquisition  of  seemingly  disparate  constructions  in¬ 
cluding  wh-movement,  control,  raising,  and  relative  clauses. 
This  represents  a  new  kind  of  explanation  for  the  time  course 
of  acquisition  through  properties  of  forma!  and  computa¬ 
tional  complexity. 

Physics-Based  Modeling  Of  Nonrigid 
Objects  For  Vision  and  Graphics 
(Dissertation) 

Dimitri  A’.  Metaxas 
MS-CIS-92-90 
GRAPHICS  LAB  51 

This  thesis  develops  a  physics-based  framework  for  3D 
shape  and  nonrigid  motion  modeling  for  computer  vision 
and  computer  graphics.  In  computer  vision  it  addresses 
the  problems  of  complex  3D  shape  representation,  shape 
reconstruction,  quantitative  mode!  extraction  from  biomedi¬ 
cal  data  for  analysis  and  visualization,  shape  estimatibn,  and 
motion  tracking.  In  computer  graphics  it  demonstrates  the 
generative  power  of  our  framework  to  synthesize  constrained 
shapes,  nonrigid  object  motions  and  object  interactions  for 
the  purposes  of  computer  animation. 

Our  framework  is  based  on  the  use  of  a  new  class  of  dy¬ 
namically  deformable  primitives  which  allow  the  combination 
of  global  and  local  deformations.  It  incorporates  physical 
constraints  to  compose  articulated  models  from  deformable 
primitives  and  provides  force-based  techniques  for  fitting 
such  models  to  sparse,  noise-corrupted  2D  and  3D  visual 
data.  The  framework  leads  to  shape  and  nonrigid  motion 
estimators  that  exploit  dynamically  deformable  models  to 
track  moving  3D  objects  from  time-varying  observations. 

We  develop  models  with  global  deformation  parameters 
which  represent  the  salient  shape  features  of  natural  parts, 
and  local  deformation  parameters  which  capture  shape  de¬ 
tails.  In  the  context  of  computer  graphics,  these  models  rep¬ 
resent  the  physics-based  marriage  of  the  parameterized  and 
free-form  modeling  paradigms.  An  important  benefit  of  their 


global/local  descriptive  power  in  the  context  of  computer 
vision  is  that  it  can  potentially  satisfy  the  often  conflicting 
requirements  of  shape  reconstruction  and  shape  recognition. 

The  Lagrange  equations  of  motion  that  govern  our  mod¬ 
els,  augmented  by  constraints,  make  them  responsive  to  ex¬ 
ternally  applied  forces  derived  from  input  data  or  applied  by 
the  user.  This  system  of  differential  equations  is  discretized 
using  finite  element  methods  and  simulated  through  time  us¬ 
ing  standard  numerical  techniques.  We  employ  these  equa¬ 
tions  to  formulate  a  shape  and  nonrigid  motion  estimator. 
The  estimator  is  a  continuous  extended  Kalman  filter  that 
recursively  transforms  the  discrepancy  between  the  sensory 
data  and  the  estimated  model  state  into  generalized  forces. 
These  adjust  the  translational,  rotational,  and  deformational 
degrees  of  freedom  such  that  the  model  evolves  in  a  consis¬ 
tent  fashion  with  the  noisy  data. 

We  demonstrate  the  interactive  time  performance  of  our 
techniques  in  a  series  of  experiments  in  computer  vision, 
graphics,  and  visualization. 

Negotiation,  Feedback,  and  Perspective 
Within  Natural  Language  Generation 
(Dissertation) 

Robert  Rubinoff 
MS-CIS-92-91 
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This  thesis  is  an  investigation  of  how  natrual  language 
generation  can  take  advantage  of  the  ways  that  language 
use  goes  beyond  simple,  straightforward  transmission  of  in¬ 
formation.  The  two  main  constributions  of  the  work  are  the 
use  of  annotations  to  relate  linguistic  choice  to  text  plan¬ 
ning  and  the  use  of  perspective  to  model  dependence  and 
effects  on  attitude  and  context.  Placing  annotations  on  lin¬ 
guistic  options  allow  the  text  planner  to  detect  and  respond 
to  interactions  between  linguistic  choices  and  the  commu¬ 
nicative  plan  driving  those  choices,  without  conflating  the 
planning  and  linguistic  levels  of  decision-making.  The  ex¬ 
plicit  modeling  of  perspective  and  perspective  shifts  allws 
the  perspective  to  influence  the  generator's  choices;  in  par¬ 
ticular,  the  generator  can  take  into  account  the  ways  that 
particular  linguistic  choices  can  affect  or  alter  the  subse¬ 
quent  perspective.  The  use  of  these  techniques  has  been 
demonstrated  in  the  IGEN  implementation,  resulting  in  a 
generator  that  can  take  advantage  of  the  flexibility  of  natu¬ 
ral  language  to  frame  its  output  in  a  way  that  reinforces  the 
underlying  goals  driving  the  generation. 

Robust  Signal  Restoration  and  Local 
Estimation  of  Image  Structure 
Visa  Koivuncn 
MS-CIS-92-92 
GRASP  LAB  339 


A  class  of  nonlinear  regression  filters  based  on  robust  the¬ 
ory  is  introduced,  the  goal  of  the  filtering  is  to  restore  the 
shape  and  preserve  the  details  of  the  original  noise-free  sig¬ 
nal,  while  effectively  attenuating  both  impulsive  and  nonim- 
pulsive  noise.  The  proposed  filters  are  based  on  robust  Least 
Trimmed  Squares  estimation,  where  very  deviating  samples 
do  not  contribute  to  the  final  output.  Furthermore,  if  there 
is  more  than  one  statistical  population  present  in  the  pro¬ 
cessing  windown  the  filter  is  very  likely  to  select  adaptively 
the  samples  that  represent  the  majority  and  uses  them  for 
computing  the  output.  We  apply  the  regression  filters  on 
geometric  signal  shapes  which  can  be  found,  for  example, 
in  range  images.  The  proposed  methods  are  also  useful  for 
extracting  the  trend  of  the  signal  without  loosing  important 
amplitutde  information.  We  show  experimental  results  on 
restroation  of  the  original  signal  shape  using  real  and  syn¬ 
thetic  data  and  both  impulsive  and  nonimpulsive  noise. 

In  addition,  we  apply  the  robust  approach  for  describing 
local  image  structure.  We  sue  the  method  for  estimating 
spatial  properties  of  the  image  in  a  local  neighborhood.  Such 
properties  can  be  used  for  example,  as  auniformity  predicate 
in  the  segmentation  phase  of  an  image  understanding  task, 
the  emphasis  is  on  producing  reliable  results  even  if  the  as¬ 
sumptions  on  noise,  data  and  model  are  not  completely  valid. 
The  experimental  results  provide  information  about  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  those  assumptions.  Image  describption  results  are 
shown  using  synthetic  and  real  data,  various  signal  shapes 
and  impulsive  and  nonimpulsive  noise. 

Robust  Location  Estimation  for 
MLR  and  Non-MLR  Distributions 
(Dissertation) 

Gerda  L.  Kamberova 
MS-CIS-92-93  GRASP  LAB  340 

We  study  the  problem  of  estimating  an  unknown  parame¬ 
ter  0  from  an  observation  of  random  variable  Z  =  0+V.  this 
is  the  location  data  model'  V  is  random  noise  with  absolutely 
continuous  distribution  F  %  independent  of  0.  The  distribu¬ 
tion  F  belongs  to  a  given  uncertainty  class  of  distributions 
F,  \F\  >  1.  We  seek  robust  minimax  decision  rules  for  es¬ 
timating  the  location  parameter  6 .  The  parameter  space  is 
restricted  -  a  known  compact  interval.  The  minimax  risk 
is  evaluated  with  respect  to  a  zero-one  loss  function  with  a 
given  error-tolerance  e.  the  zero-one  loss  uniformly  penalizes 
estimates  which  differ  from  the  true  parameter  by  more  than 
the  threshold  e  (these  are  unacceptable  errors),  the  minimax 
criterion  with  zero-one  loss  is  suitable  for  modeling  problems 
for  which  it  is  desirable  to  minimize  the  maximum  probability 
of  getting  unacceptable  errors.  As  a  consequence  of  this  ap¬ 
proach  we  obtain  fixed  size  confidence  intervals  with  highest 
probability  of  coverage. 


We  consider  the  distribution-dependent  function 
where  e  is  the  error-tolerance  and  /  is  the  noise  density.  We 
distinguish  two  different  types  of  problems  (involving  two 
different  types  of  distributions)  based  on  behavior  of  this 
ratio:  (I).  Type  A4-problems  (Af-distributions)  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  strictly  monotone  decreasing  ratio;  the  minimax 
rules  for  .M-problems  are  admissible.  They  are  monotone 
nondecreasing  with  a  very  simple  structure  -  continuous, 
piecewise-iinear.  the  class  of  .M-problems  includes,  but  is 
not  limited  to,  the  distributions  with  monotone  likelihood 
ratio  (MLR)  and  non-MLR  mixtures  of  normal  distributions. 
(II).  Type  A/^M-problems  (AOW-distributions)  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  nonmonotone  ratios;  the  minimax  rules  for  these 
problems  are  in  general  nonmonotone. 

The  problem  domain  of  low-level  sensor  fusion  provides 
the  motivation  for  our  research.  We  examine  sensor  fusion 
problems  for  location  data  models  using  statistical  decision 
theory,  the  decision-theoretic  results  wee  obtain  are  sued 
for:  (i)  a  robust  test  of  the  hypothesis  that  data  from  dif¬ 
ferent  sensors  are  consistent:  and  (ii)  a  robust  procedure  for 
combining  the  data  which  pass  this  preliminary  consistency 
test. 
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This  paper  presents  a  gathering  and  shooting  progressive 
refinement  radiosity  method  Our  method  integrates  the 
iterative  process  of  light  energy  gathering  used  in  the  stan¬ 
dard  full  matrix  method  and  the  iterative  process  of  light 
energy  shooting  used  in  the  conventional  progressive  refine¬ 
ment  method  As  usual,  in  each  iteration,  the  algorithm 
first  selects  the  patch  which  holds  the  maximum  unprocessed 
light  energy  in  the  environment  as  the  shooting  patch.  But 
before  the  shooting  process  is  activated,  a  light  energy  gath¬ 
ering  process  takes  place  In  this  gathering  process,  the 
amount  of  the  unprocessed  light  energy  which  is  supposed 
to  be  shot  to  the  current  shooting  patch  from  the  rest  of  the 
environment  in  later  iterations  is  pre-accumulated  In  gen¬ 
eral.  this  extra  amount  of  gathered  light  energy  is  far  from 
trivial  since  it  comes  from  every  patch  in  the  environment 
from  which  the  current  shooting  patch  can  be  seen.  How¬ 
ever,  with  the  reciprocity  relationship  for  form-factors,  still 
only  one  hemi-cube  of  the  form-factors  is  needed  in  each  it¬ 
eration  step.  Based  on  a  concise  record  of  the  history  of  the 
unprocessed  light  energy  distribution  in  the  environment,  a 
new  progressive  refinement  algorithm  with  revised  gather¬ 
ing  and  shooting  procedures  is  then  proposed.  With  little 
additional  computation  and  memory  usage  compared  to  the 
conventional  progressive  refinement  radiosity  method,  a  solid 
convergence  speedup  is  achieved.  This  gathering  and  shoot¬ 
ing  approach  extends  the  capability  of  the  radiosity  method 
in  accurate  and  efficient  simulation  of  the  global  illumina¬ 
tions  of  complex  environments. 


An  Algorithm  for  VP  Ellipsis 
Daniel  Hardt 
MS-CIS-93-050 
LINC  244 

An  algorithm  is  proposed  to  determine  antecedents  for  VP 
ellipsis.  The  algorithm  eliminates  impossible  antecedents, 
and  then  imposes  a  preference  ordering  on  possible  an^ 
tecedents.  The  algorithm  performs  with  94%  accuracy  on  a 
set  of  304  examples  of  VP  ellipsis  collected  from  the  Brown 
Corpus.  The  problem  of  determining  antecedents  for  VP  el¬ 
lipsis  has  received  little  attention  in  the  literature,  and  it  is 
shown  that  the  current  proposal  is  a  significant  improvement 
over  alternative  approaches. 


VP  Ellipsis  and  Contextual  Interpretation 
Daniel  Hardt 
MS-CIS-93-06 
LINC  LAB  245 

A  computational  account  of  VP  ellipsis  is  described,  in 
which  VP  s  are  represented  in  the  discourse  model  as  con¬ 
textually  dependent  semantic  objects.  It  is  argued  that  this 
approach  can  handle  examples  that  are  not  allowed  by  al¬ 
ternative  accounts.  An  implementation  is  defined  in  terms 
of  extensions  to  the  Incremental  Interpretation  System.  The 
treatment  of  VP  ellipsis  is  analogous  to  that  of  pronominal 
anaphora.  It  is  suggested  that  the  recency  and  salience  con¬ 
straints  commonly  thought  to  apply  to  pronominal  anaphora 
might  apply  in  a  similar  way  to  VP  ellipsis 

A  State  Minimization  Algorithm  for 

Communicating  State  Machines  with 

Arbitrary  Data  Space 

Inhije  Nang 

Insup  Lee 

MS-CIS-93-07 

LOGIC  .V  COMPUTATION  55 
DISTRIBUTED  SYSTEMS  LAB  13 

A  fundamental  issue  in  the  automated  analysis  of  commu¬ 
nicating  systems  is  the  efficient  generation  of  the  reachable 
state  space.  Since  it  is  not  possible  to  generate  all  the  reach¬ 
able  states  of  a  system  with  an  infinite  number  of  states, 
we  need  a  way  to  combine  sets  of  states.  In  this  paper, 
we  describe  communicating  state  machines  with  data  vari¬ 
ables,  which  we  use  to  specify  concurrent  systems.  We  then 
present  an  algorithm  that  constructs  the  minimal  reachabil¬ 
ity  graph  of  a  labeled  transition  system  with  infinite  data  val¬ 
ues.  Our  algorithm  clusters  a  set  of  states  that  are  bisimilar 
into  an  equivalent  class.  We  include  an  example  to  illustrate 
our  algorithm  and  identify  a  set  of  sufficient  conditions  that 
guarantees  the  termination  of  the  algorithm. 

A  Process  Algebraic  Approach  To  The 
Specification  and  Analysis  of 
Resource- Bound  Real-time  Systems 

I hsu])  Lee 

(University  of  Pennsylvania) 

Pa  t  n  ce  B  re  m  o  n  d-  Grego  r  re 
(University  of  Pennsylvania) 

Richard  Gerber 
(University  of  Maryland) 

MS-CIS-93-08 

LOGIC  &  COMPUTATION  56 
DISTRIBUTED  SYSTEMS  LAB  14 
There  has  recently  been  significant  progress  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  timed  process  algebras  for  the  specification 


and  analysis  of  real-time  systems.  This  paper  describes  a 
timed  process  algebra  called  ACSR.  ACSR  supports  syn¬ 
chronous  timed  actions  and  asynchronous  instantaneous 
events.  Timed  actions  are  used  to  represent  the  usage  of 
resources  and  to  model  the  passage  of  time.  Events  are 
used  to  capture  synchronization  between  processes.  To  be 
able  to  accurately  specify  real  systems,  ACSR  supports  a 
notion  of  priority  that  can  be  used  to  arbitrate  among  timed 
actions  competing  for  the  use  of  resources  and  among  events 
that  are  ready  for  synchronization  The  paper  also  includes  a 
brief  overview  of  other  timed  process  algebras  and  discusses 
similarities  and  differences  between  them  and  ACSR. 

Fast  Parallel  Deterministic  and 
Randomized  Algorithms  for  Model  Checking 

In  sup  Lee 

Sangufhevar  Rajasekaran 
MS-CIS-93-09 
GRASP  LAB  342 

Model  checking  is  a  powerful  technique  for  verification 
of  concurrent  systems.  One  of  the  potential  problems  with 
this  technique  is  state  space  explosion  There  are  two  ways 
in  which  one  could  cope  with  state  explosion  reducing  the 
search  space  and  searching  less  space  Most  of  the  existing 
algorithms  are  based  on  the  first  approach. 

One  of  the  sccuessful  approach  for  reducing  search  space 
uses  Binary  Decision  Diagrames  (BDDs)  to  represent  the 
system  Systems  with  a  large  number  of  states  (of  the  order 
of  5  x  lO20)  have  been  thus  verified.  But  there  are  limita¬ 
tions  to  this  heuristic  approach  Even  systems  of  reasonable 
complexity  have  many  more  states.  Also,  the  BDD  apprach 
might  fail  even  on  some  simple  systems.  In  this  paper  we 
propose  the  use  of  parallelism  to  extend  the  applicability 
of  BDDs  in  model  checking  In  particular  we  present  very 
fast  algorithms  for  model  checking  the  employ  BDDs.  The 
algorithms  presented  are  much  faster  than  the  best  known 
previous  algorithms.  We  also  describe  searching  less  space  as 
an  attractive  approach  to  model  checking.  In  this  paper  we 
demonstrate  the  power  of  this  approach.  We  also  suggest 
the  use  of  randomization  in  the  design  of  model  checking 
algorithms. 

Selection.  Routing  and  Sorting  On  The 
Star  Graph 
5 angu  1  h e v ar  R ajaseka ra n 
David  S.L.  Wei 

MS-CIS-93-10 
GRASP  LAB  343 

We  consider  the  problems  of  selection,  routing  and  sorting 
on  an  //-star  graph  (with  7?!  nodes),  an  interconnection  net¬ 
work  which  has  been  proven  to  possess  many  special  prop¬ 
erties  We  identify  a  tree  like  subgraphe  (which  we  call  as 


a  '(A*.  1.  k)  chain  network  )  of  the  star  graph  which  enables 
us  to  design  efficient  algorithms  for  the  above  mentioned 
problems. 

We  present  an  algorithm  that  performs  a  sequence  of  n 
prefix  computations  in  0(nJ)  time.  This  algorithm  is  used 
as  a  subroutine  in  our  other  algorithms.  In  additonal  we  of¬ 
fer  an  efficient  deterministic  sorting  algorithm  that  runs  in 
0(?73  log  77  )/2  steps  Though  an  algorithm  with  the  same 
time  bound  has  been  proposed  before,  our  algorithm  is  very 
simeple  and  is  based  on  a  different  approach  We  also  show 
that  sorting  can  be  performed  on  the  77 star  graph  in  time 
0( 7? 3 )  and  that  selection  of  a  set  of  uniformaly  distributed 
?7  keys  can  be  performed  in  0(n2)  time  with  high  probabil¬ 
ity.  Finally,  we  also  present  a  deterministic  (non  oblivious) 
routing  algorithm  that  realizes  any  permutation  in  0(n3) 
steps  on  the  ??-star  graph 

There  exists  an  algorithm  in  the  literature  that  can  per¬ 
form  a  single  prefix  computation  in  0(77  log  7?)  time.  The 
best  known  previous  algorithm  for  sorting  has  a  run  time 
of  0(n3  ig  77}  and  is  deterministic.  To  our  knowledge,  the 
problem  of  selection  has  not  been  considered  before  on  the 
star  graph 

Gigabit  Tclorobitcis:  Applying  Advanced 

Information  Infrastructure 

Ruzcna  Bajcsy 

David  J .  Favbev 

Richard  V.  Paul 

Jonathan  M.  Smith 

MS-CIS-93-11 

GRASP  LAB  344 

DISTRIBUTED  SYSTEMS  LAB  15 
Advanced  manufacturing  concepts  such  as  "Virtual  Facto¬ 
ries"  use  an  information  infrastructure  to  tie  together  chang¬ 
ing  groups  of  specialized  facilites  to  agile  manufacturing  sys¬ 
tems.  A  necessary  element  of  such  systems  is  the  ability  to 
teleoperate  machines,  for  example  telerobotic  systems  with 
full-capability  sensory  feeback  loops.  We  have  identified 
three  network  advances  needed  for  splitting  robotic  control 
from  robotic  function:  increased  bandwidth,  decreased  er¬ 
ror  rates,  and  support  for  isochronous  traffic.  These  features 
are  available  in  the  Gigabit  networks  under  the  development 
at  Penn  and  elsewhere. 

A  number  of  key  research  questions  are  posed  by  giga- 
bity  telerobotics.  Tehre  are  issues  in  network  topology, 
robot  control  and  distributed  system  software,  packaging 
and  transport  of  sensory  data  (including  wide-area  trans¬ 
port),  and  performance  implications  of  architectural  choices 
using  measures  such  as  cost,  response  time,  and  network 
utilization. 

We  propose  the  explore  these  question  experimentally  in 
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a  joint  research  effort  combining  the  Distributed  Systems 
Laboratory  and  the  General  Robotics  and  Sensory  Perception 
(GRASP)  Laboratory  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
proposed  experiments  should  provide  important  early  results. 
A  detailed  research  program  is  described. 

A  Kinematic  Generalization  of  Rotoseoped 
Human  Walking 
II  yeongseok  i\o 
X  orman  /.  Bad  Ur 

MS-CIS-93-12 
GRAPHICS  LAB  54 

The  most  prominent  problems  in  utilizing  the  rotoscopy 
data  for  human  walking  animation  can  be  summarized  as 
preservation  of  the  original  motion  characteristics  in  the  gen- 
erahzation  process  and  consiraini  satisfaction.  General¬ 
ization  is  the  process  of  producing  the  step  of  an  arbitrary 
body  and  step  length  from  the  original  measured  step  of  one 
particular  subject  and  step  length.  If  we  lose  much  of  the 
original  style  in  the  generalization,  it  would  be  meaningless 
to  use  the  measured  data.  We  present  a  generalization  tech¬ 
nique  that  keeps  the  original  spatial  motion  characteristics 
as  much  as  possible.  Two  types  of  generalization  are  con¬ 
sidered  One  is  the  anthropometry  generalization.  which 
handles  the  non-uniform  segment  length  ratio  differences 
between  the  two  bodies.  The  other  is  the  step  length  gener¬ 
alization,  which  changes  the  steps  to  different  step  lengths 
of  the  same  subject.  These  two  generalizations  are  com¬ 
bined  together  to  generate  a  step  of  arbitrary  subject  and 
step  length  The  constraint  satisfaction  is  enforced  within 
the  generalization  process. 

Curved  Path  Human  Locomotion  that 

Handles  Anthropometrical  Variety 

Hyeongseok  Ko 

X  orman  I.  Badier 

MS-CIS-93-13 

GRAPHICS  LAB  53 

Human  locomotion  simulation  along  a  curved  path  is  pre¬ 
sented  The  process  adds  a  small  constant  cost  (0(1)) 
to  any  pre-existing  straight  line  walking  algorithm.  The 
input  curve  is  processed  by  the  foot  print  generator  to 
produce  a  foot  print  sequence.  The  resulting  sequence 
is  scanned  by  the  walking  motion  generator  that  actu¬ 
ally  generates  the  poses  of  the  walking  that  realizes  such 
foot  prints.  The  two  primitives  INITIALISE_STEP  and 
ADVANCE-STEP  are  used  for  walking  motion  gener¬ 
ation  .  INITIALIZE-STEP  is  activated  with  the  in¬ 
put  parameters  walker ,  next.foot.pvint ,  l eft. or. right,  and 
step. dural  ion,  just  before  each  step  to  precompute  the  tra¬ 
jectories  of  the  center  of  the  body  and  the  ankles.  AD¬ 


VANCE-STEP  is  called  with  a  normalized  time  to  gen¬ 
erate  the  actual  pose  at  that  moment.  The  normalized  time 
is  a  logical  time,  covering  zero  to  one  during  a  complete 
step. 

Operator  Interaction  and  Teleprogramming 

for  Subsea  Manipulation 

Craig  Sayers 

Richard  Paul 

Max  Mint: 

MS-CIS-93-15 
GRASP  LAB  344 

The  teleprogramming  paradigm  has  been  proposed  as  a 
means  to  efficiently  perform  teleoperation  in  the  subsea  en¬ 
vironment  via  an  acoustical  link.  In  such  a  system  the  effects 
of  both  limited  bandwidth  channels  and  delayed  communi¬ 
cations  are  overcome  by  transmitting  not  Cartesian  or  joint 
level  information  but  rather  symbolic,  error-tolerant,  pro¬ 
gram  instructions  to  the  remote  site.  The  operator  interacts 
with  a  virtual  reality  of  the  remote  site  which  provides  imme¬ 
diate  visual  and  kinesthetic  feedback.  The  uncertainty  in  this 
model  can  be  reduced  based  on  information  received  from 
the  slave  manipulator  s  tactile  contact  with  the  environment. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  current  state  of  the  model  be  made 
available  to  the  operator  via  a  graphical  display  which  shows 
not  only  the  position  of  objects  at  the  remote  site  but  also, 
through  the  use  of  color  clues,  the  uncertainty  associated 
with  those  positions.  The  provision  of  uncertainty  informa¬ 
tion  is  important  since  it  allows  the  operator  to  compromise 
between  speed  and  accuracy.  An  additional  operator  aid, 
which  we  term  synthetic  ftxturing,  is  proposed.  Synthetic 
fixtures  provide  the  operator  of  the  teleprogramming  system 
with  the  teleoperation  equivalent  of  the  “snap"  commands 
common  in  computer  aided  design  programs.  By  guiding 
the  position  and/or  orientation  of  the  master  manipulator 
toward  specific  points,  lines  or  planes  the  system  is  able  to 
increase  both  the  speed  and  precision  with  which  the  opera¬ 
tor  can  control  the  slave  arm  without  requiring  sophisticated 
hardware. 

DNA  Workbench 
James  Tisdall 
MS-CIS-93-38 

LOGIC  &  COMPUTATION  61 
DNA  WorkBench  is  a  program  for  working  with  DNA, 
RNA,  and  protein  sequences,  it  is  designed  to  solve  several 
problems  that  arise  in  two  domains.  The  first  domain  is  that 
of  the  algorithm  designer  and  implementor  who  is  working 
in  the  emerging  field  of  computational  biology.  The  sec¬ 
ond  domain  is  that  of  the  worker  in  a  genetics  laboratory, 
who  needs  frequently  to  turn  to  the  computer  to  perform 
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analysis  on  existing  or  newly  acquired  nucleotide  or  protein 
sequences  The  problems  encountered  in  these  two  domains 
overlap  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  problems,  and  how 
they  are  addressed  by  DNA  WorkBench.  are  discussed 
within . 

DNA  WorkBench  addresses  both  of  these  groups  with 
one  program.  In  this  way,  new  problems  that  require  new 
algorithms  can  be  quickly  brought  from  a  theoretical  solu¬ 
tion  to  an  implementation  and  to  the  laaboratory  workbench. 
This  rapid  transfer  from  research  to  development  to  the  field 
is  essential  in  a  fast  moving  area  such  as  biotechnology,  by 
which  term  I  mean  to  encompass  such  specialties  as  molec¬ 
ular  biology,  genetics,  human  gene  therapy,  and  the  cur¬ 
rent  large-scale  international  sequencing  and  mapping  of  hu¬ 
man  DNA  which  has  been  organized  as  the  Human  Genome 
Project  in  the  United  States. 

Generating  Contextually  Appropriate 

Intonation 

Scott  P re  vast 

Mari'  St  fed  wan 

MS-CIS-93-39 

LINC  LAB  247 

One  source  of  unnaturalness  in  the  output  of  text-to- 
speech  systems  stems  from  the  involvement  of  algorithmi¬ 
cally  generated  default  intonation  contours,  applied  under 
minimal  control  from  syntax  and  semantics.  It  is  a  tribute 
both  to  the  resilience  of  human  language  understanding  and 
to  the  ingenuity  of  the  inventors  of  these  algorithms  that  the 
results  are  as  intelligible  as  they  are.  However,  the  result  is 
very  frequently  unnatural,  and  may  on  occasion  mislead  the 
hearer.  This  paper  extends  earlier  work  on  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  syntax  and  intonation  in  language  understanding  in 
Combinatory  Categorial  Grammar  (CCG).  A  generator  with 
a  simple  and  domain-independent  discourse  model  can  be 
used  to  direct  synthesis  of  intonation  contours  for  responses 
to  data-base  queries,  to  convey  distinctions  of  contrast  and 
emphasis  determined  by  the  discourse  model 

Model  Based  Teleoperation  To 

Eliminate  Feedback  Delay 

NSF  Grant  BCS89-01352  -  3rd  Report 

Richard  P.  Paul 

Thomas  Lindsay 

Craig  Sayers 

Matthew  Stein 

Desikachar  Venkatesh 

MS-CIS-93-40 

GRASP  LAB  345 

We  are  conducting  research  in  the  area  of  teleoperation 
with  feedback  delay.  Significant  delays  occur  when  perfor- 


maing  space  teleoperation  from  the  earth  as  well  as  in  sub¬ 
sea  teleoperation  where  the  operator  is  typically  on  a  surface 
vellel  and  communication  is  via  acoustic  links.  These  delays 
make  teleoperation  extremely  difficult  and  lead  to  very  low 
operator  productivity. 

We  have  combined  computer  graphics  with  manipulator 
programming  to  provide  a  solution  to  the  delay  problem.  A 
teleoperator  master  arm  is  interfaced  to  a  graphical  simula¬ 
tion  of  the  remote  environment.  Synthetic  fixtures  are  used 
to  guid  the  operators  motions  and  to  provide  kinesthetic 
feedback.  The  operator  s  actions  are  monitored  and  used 
to  generate  symbolic  motion  commands  for  transmission  to, 
and  execution  by,  the  remote  slave  robot.  While  much  of  a 
task  proceeds  error  free,  when  an  error  does  occur,  the  slave 
system  transmits  data  back  to  the  master  environment  where 
the  opertor  can  then  experience  the  motion  of  the  slave  ma¬ 
nipulator  in  acturai  task  execution  We  have  also  provided 
for  the  use  of  tools  such  as  an  impact  wrench  and  a  winch 
at  the  slave  site.  In  all  cases  the  tools  are  unencumbered 
by  sensors;  the  slave  uses  a  compliant  instrumented  wrist 
to  monitor  tool  operation  in  terms  of  resulting  motions  and 
reaction  forces. 

MS-CIS-93-41  Val's  Paper  LOGIC  &  COMPUTATION  62 

An  SE-treu  based  Characterization 

of  tho  Induction  Problem 

Ron  R  yin  on 

MS-CIS-93-42 

LINC  LAB  248 

Many  induction  programs  use  decision  trees  both  as  the 
basis  for  their  search,  and  as  a  representation  of  their  clas¬ 
sifier  solution.  In  this  paper  we  propose  a  new  structure, 
called  SE-tree,  as  a  more  general  alternative 

Physics-Based  Modeling,  Analysis 

and  Animation 

Ioann  is  .4.  f\  aka  d  ions 

MS-CIS-93-45 

GRASP  LAB  346 

The  idea  of  using  physics-based  models  has  received  con¬ 
siderable  interest  in  computer  graphics  and  computer  vision 
research  the  fast  ten  years.  The  interest  arises  from  the  fact 
that  simple  geometric  primitives  cannot  accurately  represent 
natural  objects.  In  computer  graphics  physics-based  models 
are  used  to  generate  and  visualize  constrained  shapes,  mo¬ 
tions  of  rigid  and  nonrigid  objects  and  object  interactions 
with  the  environment  for  the  pur-  poses  of  animation.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  computer  vision,  the  method  applies  to 
complex  3-D  shape  representation,  shape  recon-  struction 
and  motion  estimation 
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Jn  this  paper  we  review  two  models  that  have  been  used 
in  computer  graphics  and  two  models  that  apply  to  both 
areas.  In  the  area  of  computer  graphics,  Mill-  er  uses  a 
mass-spring  model  to  animate  three  forms  of  locomo-  tion 
of  snakes  and  worms.  To  overcome  the  problem  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  degrees  of  freedom  associated  with  the  mass-spring 
lat-  tices,  Witkin  and  Welch  present  a  geometric  method 
to  model  global  deformations.  To  achieve  the  same  result 
Pentland  and  Horowitz  in  delineate  the  object  motion  into 
rigid  and  nonri-  gid  deformation  modes.  To  overcome  prob¬ 
lems  of  these  two  last  approaches.  Metaxas  and  Terzopoulos 
in  successfully  combine  local  deformations  with  global  ones. 

Modeling  based  on  physical  principles  is  a  potent  tech¬ 
nique  for  computer  graphics  and  computer  vision.  It  is  a 
rich  and  fruitful  area  for  research  in  terms  of  both  theory 
and  applications.  It  is  important,  though,  to  develop  con¬ 
cepts.  methodologies,  and  techniques  which  will  be  widely 
applicable  to  many  types  of  applications. 

An  Active  Approach  to  Characterization 

and  Recognition  of  Functionality  and 

Functional  Properties 

Luca  B ago m 

Ruzeiia  Bajcsy 

MS-CIS-93-50 

GRASP  LAB  347 

Functionality  in  an  object  can  be  defined  as  its  applica¬ 
bility  toward  the  accomplishment  of  a  task.  We  emphasize 
and  develop  an  interactive  and  performatory  approach  to 
functionality  recovery  from  sensor  data  in  the  context  of 
robotic  manipulatory  tasks.  By  analyzing  interaction  of  tool 
and  target  object  and  manipulation  tasks  as  goal-oriented 
recognition  processes  we  propose  to  identify  and  character¬ 
ize  functionalities  of  objects.  This  interaction  is  not  only  a 
means  of  verification  of  the  hypothesized  presence  of  func¬ 
tionality  in  objects  but  also  a  way  to  actively  and  purposively 
recognize  the  object.  The  representation  of  functionality  al¬ 
lows  us  to  extend  the  recovery  process  to  a  hierarchy  of 
functionalities  allowing  complex  ones  to  be  composed  from 
simpler  ones. 

A  formal  model,  based  on  Discrete  Event  Dynamic  Sys¬ 
tem  Theory  (DEDS),  is  introduced  to  define  an  interactive 
task  for  recovering  and  describing  functionality.  To  observe 
and  control  the  recovery  process  we  introduce  the  notion  of 
piecewise  observability  of  a  task  by  different  sensors.  This 
allows  the  description  of  a  dynamic  system  in  which  not  all 
events  nor  the  time  of  their  occurrence  may  be  predicted  in 
advance.  An  experimental  system,  with  both  vision  and  force 
sensors,  for  carrying  out  the  interactive  functional  recogni¬ 
tion  is  described. 


Elastically  Deforming  A  Three-Dimensional 

Atlas  To  Match  Anatomical  Brain  Images 

Jim  C.  Get 

Mari  in  Reivich 

Ruzeiia  Bajcsy 

MS-CIS-93-53 

GRASP  LAB  348 

To  evaluate  our  system  for  elastically  deforming  a  three- 
dimensional  atlas  to  match  anatomical  brain  images,  six  de¬ 
formed  versions  of  an  atlas  were  generated.  The  deformed 
atlases  were  created  by  elastically  mapping  an  anatomical 
brain  atlas  onto  different  MRI  brain  image  volumes.  The 
mapping  matches  the  edges  of  the  ventricles  and  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  brain;  the  resultant  deformations  are  propagated 
through  the  atlas  volume,  deforming  the  remainder  of  the 
structures  in  the  process.  The  atlas  was  then  elastically 
matched  to  its  deformed  versions.  The  accuracy  of  the  re¬ 
sultant  matches  was  evaluated  by  determining  the  corre¬ 
spondence  of  32  cortical  and  subcortical  structures.  The 
system  on  average  matched  the  centroid  of  a  structure  to 
within  1  mm  of  its  true  position  and  fit  a  structure  to  within 
11%  of  its  true  volume.  The  overlap  between  the  matched 
and  true  structures,  defined  by  the  ratio  between  the  volume 
of  their  intersection  and  the  volume  of  their  union,  averaged 
66%.  When  the  gray-white  interface  was  included  for  match¬ 
ing,  the  mean  overlap  improved  to  78%;  each  structure  was 
matched  to  within  0.6  mm  of  its  true  position  and  fit  to 
within  6%  of  its  true  volume.  Preliminary  studies  were  also 
made  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  compliance  of  the  atlas 
on  the  resultant  match. 

Modeling  Articulated  Figure  Motion  With 
Physically-and  Physiologically- Based 
Constraints 
( Dissertation ) 

Philip  L.  Y.  Lee 
MS-CIS-93-54 
GRAPHICS  LAB  55 

A  methodology  and  algorithm  are  presented  that  gener¬ 
ate  motions  imitating  the  way  humans  complete  a  task  under 
various  loading  conditions.  The  path  taken  depends  on  “nat¬ 
ural”  parameters;  the  figure  geometry,  the  given  load,  the 
final  destination,  and.  especially,  the  strength  model  of  the 
agent.  Additional  user  controllable  parameters  of  the  motion 
are  the  comfort  of  the  action  and  the  perceived  exertion  of 
the  agent.  The  algorithm  uses  this  information  to  incremen¬ 
tally  compute  a  motion  path  of  the  end-effector  moving  the 
load.  It  is  therefore  instantaneously  adaptable  to  changing 
force,  loading,  and  strength  conditions.  Various  strategies 
are  used  to  model  human  behavior  (such  as  available  torque, 
reducing  moment  and  pull  back)  that  direct  the  trajectories. 


The  strength  model  dictates  acceptable  kinematic  postures. 
The  resulting  algorithm  also  offers  torque  control  without 
the  tedious  user  expression  of  driving  forces  under  a  dynam¬ 
ics  model.  The  algorithm  runs  in  near-real-time  and  offers 
an  agent-dependent  toolkit  for  fast  path  prediction.  Exam¬ 
ples  are  presented  for  various  lifting  tasks,  including  one- 
and  two-handed  lifts,  and  raising  the  body  from  a  seated 
posture. 

Intermittent  Non-Rhythmic  Human 
Stepping  and  Locomotion 
H  yeongseok  Ko 
MS-CIS-93-55 
GRAPHICS  LAB  56 

When  humans  need  to  get  from  one  location  to  an¬ 
other,  there  are  many  occasions  where  non-rhythmic  step¬ 
ping  (MRS)  is  more  desirable  than  normal  walking.  This  can 
be  observed  in  performing  tasks  in  a  constricted  work  space. 
For  the  purpose  NRS  is  considered  as  a  variation  of  curved 
path  walking.  Four  types  of  local  adjustment  are  dealt  with: 
forward,  backward,  lateral  stepping,  and  turnaround  Com¬ 
bined  with  curved  path  walking.  NRS  provides  a  very  useful 
tool  for  animating  human  locomotion  behaviors  In  the  lower 
body  motion,  the  trajectory  of  the  hip.  angular  trajectory  of 
the  feet,  and  the  trajectory  of  the  swing  ankle  during  the 
swing  phase  determine  the  basic  outline  of  an  NRS  These 
trajectories  are  precomputed  at  the  start  of  each  step.  The 
stepping  process  is  called  with  a  normalized  time  to  gener¬ 
ate  the  actual  pose  of  the  NRS  at  that  moment  the  nor¬ 
malized  time  is  a  logical  time,  covering  zero  to  one  during  a 
complete  step. 

Search  Plans 
(Dissertation  Proposal) 

Michael  Moore 
MS-CIS-93-56 
LINC  LAB  250 

People  often  do  not  know  where  things  are  and  have  to 
look  for  them.  This  thesis  presents  a  formal  model  suitable 
for  reasoning  about  how  to  find  things  and  acting  to  find 
them,  which  I  will  call  “search  behavior"  Since  not  knowing 
location  of  something  can  prevent  an  agent  from  reaching 
its  desired  goal,  the  ability  to  plan  and  conduct  a  search  will 
be  argued  to  increase  the  variety  of  situations  in  which  an 
agent  can  succeed  at  its  chosen  task 

Searching  for  things  is  a  natural  problem  that  arises  when 
the  blocks  world  assumptions  (which  have  been  the  problem 
setting  for  most  planning  research)  are  modified  by  provid¬ 
ing  the  agent  only  partial  knowledge  of  its  environment. 
Since  the  agent  does  not  know  the  total  world  state,  actions 
may  appear  to  have  nondeterministic  effects.  The  significant 


aspects  of  the  search  problem  which  differ  from  previously 
studied  planning  problems  are  the  acquisition  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  iteration  of  similar  actions  while  exploring  a  search 
space. 

Since  introduction  of  the  situation  calculus  [?],  various 
systems  have  been  proposed  for  representing  and  reasoning 
about  actions  which  involve  knowledge  acquisition  and  it¬ 
eration.  including  Moore’s  work  on  the  interaction  between 
knowledge  and  action  [?].  My  concern  with  searching  has 
to  do  with  a  sense  that  Moore's  knowledge  preconditions 
are  overly  restrictive.  Morgenstern  [?]  examined  ways  to 
weaken  knowledge  preconditions  for  an  individual  agent  by 
relying  on  the  knowledge  and  abilities  of  other  agents.  Les- 
perance’s  research  [?]  on  indexical  knowledge  is  another 
way  of  weakening  the  knowledge  preconditions.  I  am  trying 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  information  an  agent  must  know 
(provided  they  can  search  a  known  search  space)  If  you 
dial  the  right  combination  to  a  safe  it  will  open,  whether  or 
not  you  knew  in  advance  that  it  was  the  right  combination. 
Search  is  a  way  to  guarantee  you  will  eventually  dial  the  right 
combination  So  what  I  am  exploring  is  how  to  systemat¬ 
ically  construct  a  search  that  will  use  available  knowledge 
to  accomplish  something  the  agent  does  not  currently  know 
enough  to  do  directly.  Such  systems  can  be  used  to  infer 
properties  of  plans  which  have  already  been  constructed,  but 
do  not  themselves  construct  plans  for  complex  actions. 

I  claim  it  is  possible  for  automated  agents  to  engage  tn 
search  behavior.  Engaging  in  search  behavior  consists  in 
recognizing  the  need  for  a  search,  constructing  an  effective 
plan,  and  then  carrying  out  that  plan.  Expressing  such  a 
plan  and  reasoning  about  its  effectiveness  requires  a  repre¬ 
sentation  language.  I  will  select  a  representation  language 
based  on  criteria  derived  from  analyzing  the  search  planning 
problem.  Each  of  the  three  components  of  a  system  for  en- 
gaging  in  search  behavior  will  be  designed  and  implemented 
to  demonstrate  that  an  automated  agent  can  find  things 
when  it  needs  to. 

Goal- Directed  Diagnosis- Diagnostic 

Reasoning  in  Exploratory-Corrective 

Domains 

Ron  Rymon 

MS-CIS-93-57 

LINC  LAB  251 

In  many  diagnosis-and-repair  domains,  diagnostic  reason¬ 
ing  cannot  be  abstracted  from  repair  actions,  nor  from  ac¬ 
tions  necessary  to  obtain  diagnostic  information.  We  call 
these  exploratory-corrective  domains.  In  TraumAID  2.0,  a 
consultation  system  for  multiple  trauma  management,  we 
have  developed  and  implemented  a  framework  for  reasoning 
in  such  domains  which  integrates  diagnostic  reasoning  with 
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planning  and  action.  In  this  paper,  we  present  Goal-Directed 
Diagnosis  (GDD),  the  diagnostic  reasoning  component  of 
this  framework.  Taking  the  view  that  a  diagnosis  is  only 
worthwhile  to  the  extent  that  it  can  affect  subsequent  de¬ 
cisions.  GDD  focuses  on  the  formation  of  appropriate  goals 
for  its  complementary  planner. 

The  Soundness  and  Completeness  of  ACSR. 

(Algebra  of  Communicating  Shared  Resources) 

Patrice  B  re  m  ond-  G re' go  i  re 

Jin -Young  Choi 

Insup  Lee 

MS-CIS-93-59 

GRASP  LAB  350 

Recently,  significant  progress  has  been  made  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  timed  process  algebras  for  the  specification  and 
analysis  of  real-time  systems;  one  of  which  is  a  timed  process 
algebra  called  ACSR  supports  synchronous  timed  actions  and 
asynchronous  instantaneous  events.  Timed  actions  are  used 
to  represent  the  usage  of  resources  and  to  model  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  time  Events  are  used  to  capture  synchronization 
between  processes.  The  be  able  to  specify  real  systems  ac¬ 
curately.  ACSR  supports  a  notion  of  priority  that  can  be 
used  to  arbitrate  among  timed  actions  competing  for  the 
use  of  resources  and  among  events  that  are  ready  for  syn¬ 
chronization.  Equivalence  between  ACSR  terms  is  defined 
in  terms  of  strong  bisimulation.  The  paper  contains  a  set 
of  algebraic  laws  that  are  proven  sound  and  complete  for 
finite  ACSR  agents.  This  paper  contains  the  soundness  and 
completeness  proofs  of  the  ACSR  laws  reported  in  an  earlier 
report  (MS-CIS-93-08) 

Instructions.  Intentions  and  Expectations 

Bonnie  Webber 

Norman  Badler 

Barbara  DiEugemo 

Ch  ri  stop  her  G  e  i  b 

Libby  Levinson 

Michael  Moore 

MS-CIS-93-61 

LINC  LAB  252 

This  is  a  short  position  paper  on  what  we  have  learned 
about  the  relationship  between  language  and  behavior  from 
an  on-going  attempt  to  enable  people  to  use  Natural  Lan¬ 
guage  instructions  to  tell  animated  human  figures  what  to 
do. 

We  view  instructions  as  texts  intended  to  be  understood 
in  context,  produced  by  an  instructor  who  knows  more  than 
the  agent.  (The  latter  means  that  instructions  are  worth 
trusting,  even  if  the  world  initially  provides  no  corroborating 
evidence.)  With  this  view  underlying  the  architecture  of  our 


Animation  from  Natural  Language  (AnnnN L)  system,  the 
paper  discusses  two  main  things  we  have  learned  about  the 
complex  relationship  between  language  and  behavior; 

1.  Intentions  formed  in  response  to  instructions  influence 
agents’  behavior  at  every  level  of  decision-making,  from 
language  understanding  to  motor  control. 

2.  Expectations  formed  in  response  to  instructions  influ¬ 
ence  agents’  behavior  —  what  they  do  and  what  they 
look  for  —  over  and  beyond  their  current  perceptions. 
As  such,  expectations  from  instructions  complement  in¬ 
formation  from  the  world  in  guiding  an  agent’s  behav¬ 
ior. 

Queries  on  Databases  with  User-Defined 

Functions 

Dan  Sue i u 

MS-CIS-93-62 

LOGIC  &  COMPUTATION  70 
The  notion  of  a  database  query  is  generalized  for 
databases  with  user-defined  functions.  Then,  we  can  prove 
that  the  computable  queries  coincide  with  those  expressible 
by  an  extension  of  the  relational  machine,  with  oracles  ([4]). 
This  implies  that  any  complete  query  language,  extended 
with  user-defined  function  symbols  in  a  “reasonable"  way, 
is  still  complete.  We  give  an  example  of  a  complete  query 
language  with  user-defined  functions,  and  discuss  its  con¬ 
nections  with  object  inventions. 

SASS  v.2.1 

Anthropometric  Spreadsheet  and 

Database  for  the  IRIS 

Eran  cisco  Aztiola 

Teo  Kok  Iloon 

Svssana  Wei 

MS-CIS-93-63 

GRAPHICS  LAB  57 

It  describes  the  usage  of  SASS,  a  spreadsheet-like  system 
which  allows  flexible  interactive  access  to  all  anthropometric 
variables  needed  to  size  a  computer-based  human  figure, 
described  structurally  by  a  PEABODY  file. 

Data  that  may  be  accessed  is  organized  into  the  following 
“groups’;  segment  dimension  (  “girth" ),  joint  limits,  center 
of  mass,  and  strength,  all  of  which  work  based  on  statisti¬ 
cal  population  data.  SASS  creates  generic  computer-based 
human  figures  based  on  this  data. 

SASS  also  is  an  anthropometric  database  and  interac¬ 
tive  query  system  that  works  upon  anthropometric  data  of 
real  individuals.  Scaled  computer-based  human  figures  cre¬ 
ated  by  SASS  can  be  displayed  directly,  and  interactively 
changed,  within  the  Jack  software. 


Multiple  Representation  Approach  To 
Geometric  Model  Construction  from 
Range  Data 

Visa  Koivunen 
Jean-Marc  Vezien 
Ruzena  Bajcsy 

MS-CIS-93-66 
GRASP  LAB  352 

A  method  is  presented  for  constructing  geometric  de¬ 
sign  data  from  noisy  3-D  sensor  measurements  of  phys¬ 
ical  parts.  In  early  processing  phase,  RLTS  regression 
filters  stemming  from  robust  estimation  theory  are  used 
for  separating  the  desired  part  of  the  signal  in  contam¬ 
inated  sensor  data  from  undesired  part.  Strategies  for 
producing  a  complete  3-D  data  set  from  partial  views  are 
studied.  Surface  triangulation,  NURBS,  and  superellip¬ 
soids  are  employed  in  model  construction  to  be  able  to 
represent  efficiently  polygonal  shapes,  free  form  surfaces 
and  standard  primitive  solids.  Multiple  representations 
are  used  because  there  is  no  single  representation  that 
would  be  most  appropriate  in  all  situations.  The  size  of 
the  required  control  point  mesh  for  spline  description  is 
estimated  using  a  surface  characterization  process.  Sur¬ 
faces  of  arbitrary  topology  are  modeled  using  triangula¬ 
tion  and  trimmed  NURBS.  A  user  given  tolerance  value 
is  driving  refinement  of  the  obtained  surface  model.  The 
resulting  model  description  is  a  procedural  CAD  model 
which  can  convey  structural  information  in  addition  to 
low  level  geometric  primitives.  The  model  is  translated 
to  IGES  standard  product  data  exchange  format  to  enable 
data  sharing  with  other  processes  in  concurrent  engineer¬ 
ing  environment.  Preliminary  results  on  view  registration 
and  integration  using  simulated  data  are  shown.  Exam¬ 
ples  of  model  construction  using  both  real  and  simulated 
data  are  also  given. 

Simplifying  Tool  Usage  In  Teleoperative 
Tasks 

Thomas  Lindsay 
Richard  P.  Paul 

MS-CIS-93-68 
GRASP  LAB  353 

Modern  robotic  research  has  presented  the  opportunity 
for  enhanced  teleoperative  systems.  Teleprogramming  has 
been  developed  for  teleoperation  in  time-delayed  environ¬ 
ments,  but  can  also  lead  to  increased  productivity  in  non- 
delaved  teleoperation. 

Powered  tools  are  used  to  increase  the  abilities  of  the 
remote  manipulator.  However,  tools  add  to  the  complex¬ 
ity  of  the  system,  both  in  terms  of  control  and  sensing. 
Teleprogramming  can  be  used  to  simplify  the  operators 


interaction  with  the  manipulator/tool  system.  Further, 
the  adaptive  sensing  algorithm  of  the  remote  site  system 
(using  an  instrumented  compliant  wrist  for  feedback)  sim¬ 
plifies  the  sensory  requirements  of  the  system.  Current 
remote-site  implementation  of  a  teleprogramming  tool- 
usage  strategy  that  simplifies  tool  use  is  described  in  this 
document. 

the  use  of  powered  tools  in  teleoperation  tasks  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  two  examples,  in  using  an  air-powered  impact 
wrench,  and  the  other  using  an  electric  winch,  both  of 
these  tools  are  implemented  at  our  remote  site  workcell, 
consisting  of  a  Puma  560  robot  working  on  the  task  of 
removing  the  top  of  a  large  box. 

Verb  Phrase  Ellipsis:  Form,  Meaning 

and  Processing 

(Dissertation) 

Daniel  Hardt 
MS-CIS-93-69 
LINC  LAB  255 

The  central  claim  of  this  dissertation  is  that  an  ellip¬ 
tical  VP  is  a  proform.  This  claim  has  two  primary  con¬ 
sequences:  first,  the  elliptical  VP  can  have  no  internal 
syntactic  structure.  Second,  the  interpretation  of  VP  el¬ 
lipsis  must  be  governed  by  the  same  general  conditions 
governing  other  proforms,  such  as  pronouns.  The  basic 
condition  governing  the  interpretation  of  a  proform  is  that 
it  must  be  semantically  identified  wfith  its  antecedent.  A 
computational  model  is  described  in  which  this  identifica¬ 
tion  is  mediated  by  store  and  retrieve  operations  defined 
with  respect  to  a  discourse  model.  Because  VP  ellipsis 
is  treated  on  a  par  with  other  proforms,  the  ambiguity 
arising  from  “sloppy  identity”  becomes  epiphenomenal, 
resulting  from  the  fact  that  the  store  and  retrieve  opera¬ 
tions  are  freely  ordered. 

A  primary  argument  for  the  proform  theory  of  VP  el¬ 
lipsis  concerns  syntactic  constraints  on  variables  within 
the  antecedent.  I  examine  many  different  types  of  vari¬ 
ables,  including  reflexives,  reciprocals,  negative  polarity 
items,  and  wh-traces.  In  all  these  cases,  syntactic  con¬ 
straints  are  not  respected  under  ellipsis.  This  indicates 
that  the  relation  governing  VP  ellipsis  is  semantic  rather 
than  syntactic.  In  further  support  of  the  proform  theory,  I 
show  that  there  is  a  striking  similarity  in  the  antecedence 
possibilities  for  VP  ellipsis  and  those  for  pronouns. 

Two  computer  programs  demonstrate  the  claims  of 
this  dissertation.  One  program  implements  the  seman¬ 
tic  copying  required  to  resolve  VP  ellipsis,  demonstrating 
the  correct  set  of  possible  readings  for  the  examples  of 
interest.  The  second  program  selects  the  antecedent  for 
a  VP  ellipsis  occurrence.  This  program  has  been  tested 
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on  several  hundred  examples  of  VP  ellipsis,  automatically 
collected  from  corpora. 

Algebraic  Characterization  of 
Edible  Powerdomains 
Leonid  Libkin 
MS-CIS-93-70 

LOGIC  &  COMPUTATION  71 

Powerdomains  like  mixes,  sandwiches,  snacks  and 
scones  are  typically  used  to  provide  semantics  of  collec¬ 
tions  of  descriptions  of  partial  data.  In  particular,  they 
were  used  to  give  semantics  of  databases  with  partial  in¬ 
formation.  In  this  paper  we  argue  that  to  be  able  to 
put  these  constructions  into  the  context  of  a  program¬ 
ming  languages  it  is  necessary  to  characterize  them  as 
free  (ordered)  algebras.  Two  characterizations  -  for  mixes 
and  snacks  —  are  already  known,  and  in  the  first  part 
of  the  paper  we  give  characterizations  for  scones  and 
sandwiches  and  provide  an  alternative  characterization 
of  snacks.  The  algebras  involved  have  binary  and  unary 
operations  and  relatively  simple  equational  theories.  We 
then  define  a  new  construction,  which  is  in  essence  all 
others  put  together  (hence  called  salad  and  give  its  alge¬ 
braic  characterization.  It  is  also  shown  how  all  algebras 
considered  in  the  paper  are  related  in  a  natural  way,  that 
is,  in  a  way  that  corresponds  to  embeddings  of  their  pow¬ 
erdomains.  We  also  discuss  some  semantic  issues  such 
cis  relationship  between  the  orderings  and  the  semantics 
and  justification  for  choosing  the  orderings.  Finally,  we 
outline  prospects  for  further  research. 

Parallel  Algorithms  for  Relational  Coarsest 

Partition  Problems 

Sanguthevar  Rajasekaran 

Insup  Lee 

MS-CIS-93-71 

GRASP  LAB  354 

relational  Coarsest  Partition  Problems  (RCPPs)  play 
a  vital  role  in  verifying  concurrent  systems.  It  is  known 
that  RCPPS  are  P-complete  and  hence  it  may  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  design  poly  log  time  parallel  algorithms  for  these 
problems. 

In  this  paper,  we  present  two  efficient  parallel  algo¬ 
rithms  for  RCPP,  in  which  its  associated  label  transition 
system  is  assumed  to  have  m  transitions  and  n  states.  The 
first  algorithm  runs  in  0(n1+e)  time  using  ^  CREW 
PRAAM  processors,  for  any  fixed  E<  1.  This  algorithm 
is  analogous  and  optimal  with  respect  to  the  sequential  al¬ 
gorithm  of  Kanellakis  and  Smolka.  the  second  algorithm 
runs  in  0(n  log  n)  time  using  ~  log  n  CREW  PRAM 


processor,  this  algorithm  is  analogous  and  nearly  opti¬ 
mal  with  respect  to  the  sequential  algorithm  of  Paige  and 
Tarjan. 

Fast  Parallel  Routing  and  Computation 
On  Interconnection  Networks 
(Dissertation) 

David  Shyue  Liang  Wei 
MS-CIS-93-72 
GRASP  LAB  355 

both  parallel  processing  and  artificial  intelligence  play 
important  roles  in  computer  science.  The  application  of 
parallel  processing  in  artificial  intelligence  is  one  of  the 
possible  approaches  to  realize  an  efficient  and  intelligent 
computer.  This  is  a  two-part  thesis.  The  first  part  of 
this  thesis  investigates  routing  problems,  which  are  cen¬ 
tral  to  parallel  processing,  for  a  class  of  interconnection 
networks  called  leveled  networks ,  while  the  second  part  of 
the  thesis  makes  use  of  these  results  to  develop  efficient 
parallel  algorithms  for  some  communication  intensive  ar¬ 
tificial  intelligence  problems.  Specifically,  we  look  at  the 
parsing  problem  for  natural  language  grammars  which  is 
a  fundamental  problem  in  artificial  intelligence.  Our  work 
goes  beyond  theoretical  study  on  routing  and  parallel  al¬ 
gorithms  in  the  we  also  develop  implementations  of  the 
algorithms  on  an  actual  parallel  machine,  viz.,  the  Con¬ 
nection  Machine  (CM),  this  allows  us  to  verify  experimen¬ 
tally  the  performance  predicted  by  theoretical  analysis. 

To  date,  much  of  the  work  on  routing  has  virtually  cen¬ 
tered  on  constant  degree  networks  with  logarithmic  (or 
even  larger)  diameter.  In  order  to  achieve  faster  commu¬ 
nication,  we  initiate  the  study  of  routing  on  some  non¬ 
constant  degree  networks  in  sublogarithmic  diameter.  We 
also  give  a  universal  randomized  optimal  routing  algo¬ 
rithm  for  a  large  class  of  interconnection  networks,  viz., 
leveled  networks.  These  leveled  networks  can  be  of  loga¬ 
rithmic,  or  sublogarithmic  diameter.  Further,  we  present 
algorithms  for  emulating  PRAMs ,  and  ideal  shared  mem¬ 
ory  model,  on  leveled  networks.  The  emulation  is  optimal. 

We  also  study  parallel  parsing  algorithms.  In  partic¬ 
ular,  we  consider  tree  adjoining  grammars  (TAGs).  We 
give  a  parallel  parsing  algorithm  on  a  5-dimensional  sys¬ 
tolic  array,  which  achieves  optimal  speed-up  with  respect 
to  the  best  known  sequential  one.  We  also  present  an 
efficient  algorithm  for  general  TAGs  on  the  CM.  This  im¬ 
plemented  algorithm  parallelizes  the  parsing  in  terms  of 
the  grammar  size  unlike  previous  parallel  parsing  algo¬ 
rithms  which  parallelize  the  parsing  in  terms  of  the  input 
sentence.  The  former  is  highly  desirable  for  the  natural 
language  processing  because  of  the  huge  grammar  size. 
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In  this  paper  we  prove  a  lower  bound  of  f2  ( n  log  n)  for 
the  common  element  problem  on  two  sets  of  size  n  each. 
Two  interesting  consequences  of  this  lower  bound  are  also 
discussed.  In  particular,  we  show  that  linear  space  neural 
network  models  that  admit  unbalanced  rules  cannot  draw 
all  inferences  in  time  independent  of  the  knowledge  base 
size.  We  also  show  that  the  join  operation  in  data  base 
applications  needs  Q  (log  n)  time  given  only  n  processors. 

Moving  Posture  Reconstruction  From 
Perspective  Projections  of  Jointed 
Figure  Motion 
(Dissertation) 
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Our  goal  is  to  reproduce  a  human  figure’s  motion  with 
a  computer  simulated  human  figure:  Given  a  sequence 
of  perspective  projections  of  a  set  of  feature  joints  of  the 
moving  figure,  we  tried  to  recover  the  original  3D  postures 
through  an  accurate  human  figure  model  and  the  conti¬ 
nuity  requirement  (temporal  coherence)  in  the  sequence. 
Our  approach  follows  two  clues:  Given  the  human  figure 
model,  the  responsible  posture  for  a  frame  is  constrained 
by  the  projections  of  all  the  feature  joints  and,  in  this 
limited  set  of  postures  we  can  choose  one  based  on  the 
postures  in  the  previous  frames  and  the  temporal  coher¬ 
ence,  unless  there  occurs  a  critical  condition,  when  the 
projection  ray  of  a  feature  is  perpendicular  to  the  link 
of  which  the  feature  is  the  distal  end.  Owing  to  the  fast 
inverse  kinematics  algorithm  we  developed  to  solve  the 
spatial  constraints,  we  were  able  to  exploit  the  tempo¬ 
ral  coherence  in  projection  sequences  of  frequencies  as 
high  as  100  Hz.  We  used  finite  state  automata  to  detect 
critical  conditions,  and  developed  various  strategies  to 
overcome  special  difficulties  around  critical  frames.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  we  investigated  the  impact  of  errors  in  linear 
measurements  of  body  parts  on  the  reconstruction  pro¬ 
cess.  Based  on  mathematical  analysis,  we  proposed  some 
heuristics  to  discover  and  recover  from  the  possible  mod¬ 
eling  errors.  To  test  the  theory,  we  implemented  an  ex¬ 
perimental  system.  By  imposing  the  temporal  coherence 


constraint  whenever  possible,  this  system  responds  to  the 
incoming  images  almost  linearly:  Since  the  error-prone 
critical  conditions  are  detected  and  handled  at  the  very 
early  stage,  the  system  is  able  to  do  away  with  endless 
recursive  backtracking  so  that  only  one  level  of  roll-back 
is  needed  to  handle  a  limited  number  of  critical  condi¬ 
tions  whose  chances  of  occurrence  are  independent  of  the 
sampling  rate.  The  system  admits  generic  human  motion. 
It  has  been  tested  on  synthesized  images  from  actual  3D 
human  motions.  Since  we  knew  the  original  motion,  we 
were  able  to  evaluate  results  quantitatively.  It  turned  out 
that  the  reconstructed  motions  agreed  with  the  original 
ones  not  only  in  general  but  also  in  fine  details. 

Control  of  Mechanical  Systems  With 
Rolling  Contacts:  Applications  To  Robotics 
(Dissertation) 
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The  problems  of  modeling  and  control  of  mechanical 
dynamic  systems  subject  to  rolling  contacts  are  investi¬ 
gated.  There  are  two  important  theoretical  contributions 
in  this  dissertation.  First,  contact  kinematic  relationships 
up  to  second  order  are  developed  for  two  rigid  bodies  in 
point  contact.  These  equations  relate  gross  rigid  body 
motion  to  the  changes  in  the  positions  of  the  points  of 
contact.  Second,  a  unified  approach  to  the  control  of 
mechanical  systems  subject  to  both  holonomic  and  non- 
holonomic  constraints  is  proposed.  The  basic  approach 
is  to  extend  the  state-space  to  include,  in  the  addition  to 
the  generalized  coordinates  and  velocities,  contact  coor¬ 
dinates  which  describe  the  displacements  of  the  contact 
points  and  their  derivatives.  This  redundant  state-space 
formulation  provides  a  convenient  way  to  specify  output 
equations  to  control  contact  motion.  The  control  prob¬ 
lem  is  formulated  as  an  affine  nonlinear  problem  and  a 
differential-geometric,  control-theoretic  approach  is  used 
to  decouple  and  linearize  such  systems.  It  is  shown  that 
such  a  system,  even  though  not  input-state  linearizable, 
is  input-output  linearizable.  Further,  the  zero  dynamics 
of  such  a  system  is  shown  to  be  Lagrange  stable. 

The  proposed  methodology  is  applied  to  three  different 
robotic  systems:  (a)  wheeled  mobile  robots,  (b)  two  arms 
manipulating  an  object  with  rolling  contact  between  each 
arm  and  the  object,  and  (c)  a  single  robot  arm  maintain¬ 
ing  controlled  contact  against  a  moving  environment.  In 
each  case,  a  nonlinear  controller  is  designed  to  achieve 
the  desired  performances.  For  mobile  robots,  a  new  con¬ 
trol  algorithm  called  dynamic  path  following  is  proposed 
and  shown  to  be  quite  effective  and  robust.  In  the  con- 
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text  of  two  arm  manipulation,  grasp  adaptation  through 
the  control  of  contact  motion  is  demonstrated.  Maintain¬ 
ing  rolling  contact  with  a  moving  surface  is  formulated  as 
an  acatastatic  system.  The  proposed  scheme  involves  si¬ 
multaneously  controlling  interaction  forces  as  well  as  the 
relative  (rolling)  motion.  In  all  cases,  computer  simula¬ 
tions  results  are  presented  to  demonstrate  the  efficacy  of 
the  control  schemes. 
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Identifying  the  functionality  in  objects  means  to  be  able 
to  associate  a  purpose  with  them  in  a  specific  environ¬ 
ment.  The  purpose  depends  on  the  intention  of  the  agent 
and  on  the  applicability  of  the  object  in  a  particular  task. 
In  our  investigation  of  functionality  we  focus  on  func¬ 
tionalities  which  involve  changes  of  physical  relation  and 
properties  between  objects  in  the  environment.  A  formal 
model,  based  on  Discrete  Event  Dynamic  System  The¬ 
ory  (DEDS),  is  introduced  to  define  an  interactive  task 
for  recovering  and  describing  functionality.  To  observe 
and  control  the  recovery  process  we  introduce  the  notion 
of  piecewise  observability  of  a  task  but  different  sensors. 
The  allows  the  description  of  a  dynamic  system  in  which 
neither  all  events  nor  the  time  of  their  occurrence  may 
be  predicted  in  advance.  We  have  developed  an  experi¬ 
mental  system  consisting  of  actuators  and  both  force  and 
position  sensors,  for  carrying  out  the  interactive  recovery 
of  functionality.  In  particular,  we  demonstrate  how  this 
approach  can  be  used  by  carrying  out  some  experiments 
investigating  the  functionality  of  piercing.  Furthermore, 
we  discuss  the  importance  of  a  multisensory  approach  for 
the  observation  and  interpretation  of  functionality. 
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VERSA  is  a  tool  that  assists  in  the  algebraic  analysis  of 
real-time  systems.  It  is  based  on  ACSR,  a  timed  process 
algebra  designed  to  express  resource-bound  real-time  dis¬ 
tributed  systems.  VERSA  is  designed  to  be  both  a  usable 


and  useful  tool  for  the  analysis  of  ACSR  specifications. 
Usability  is  assured  by  a  flexible  user  interface  that  uses 
ACSR’s  traditional  notation  augmented  with  conventions 
from  programming  languages  and  mathematics  that  allow 
concise  specification  of  realistic  systems.  Usefulness  is  the 
result  of  the  breadth  of  analysis  techniques  planned  and 
currently  implemented,  including  algebraic  terms  rewrit¬ 
ing  and  state-spaced  exploration  based  techniques. 
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We  describe  an  unsupervised  on-line  method  for  learn¬ 
ing  of  manipulative  actions  that  allows  a  robot  to  push  an 
object  connected  to  it  with  a  rotational  point  contact  to  a 
desired  point  in  image-space.  By  observing  the  results  of 
its  actions  on  the  object’s  orientation  in  image-space,  the 
system  forms  a  predictive  forward  empirical  model.  This 
acquired  model  is  used  on-line  for  manipulation  planning 
and  control  as  it  improves.  Rather  than  explicitly  in¬ 
verting  for  forward  model  to  achieve  trajectory  control, 
a  stochastic  action  selection  technique  [Moore,  1990]  is 
used  to  select  the  most  informative  and  promising  ac¬ 
tions,  thereby  integrating  active  perception  and  learning 
by  combining  on-line  improvement,  task-directed  explo¬ 
ration,  and  model  exploitation.  Simulation  and  experi¬ 
mental  results  of  the  approach  are  presented. 
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This  paper  describes  a  method  for  robotic  manipulation 
that  uses  direct  image-space  calculation  of  optical  flow 
information  for  continuous  real-time  control  of  manipu¬ 
lative  actions.  State  variables  derived  from  optical  flow 
measurements  are  described.  The  resulting  approach  is 
advantageous  since  it  robustifies  the  system  to  changes  in 
optical  parameters  and  also  simplifies  the  implementation 
needed  to  succeed  in  the  task  execution.  Two  reference 
tasks  and  their  corresponding  experiments  are  described: 
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the  insertion  of  a  pen  into  a  “cap”  (the  capping  experi¬ 
ment)  and  the  rotational  point-contact  pushing  of  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  unknown  shape,  mass  and  friction  to  a  specified 
goal  point  in  the  image-space. 

Explicit  Forgetting  Algorithms  for 
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Memory-based  learning  algorithms  lack  a  mechanism 
for  tracking  time-varying  associative  mappings.  To 
widen  their  applicability,  they  must  incorporate  ex¬ 
plicit  forgetting  algorithms  to  selectively  delete  obser¬ 
vations.  We  describe  Time-Weighted,  Locally- Weighted 
and  Performance-Error  Weighted  forgetting  algorithms. 
These  were  evaluated  with  a  Nearest-Neighbor  Learner 
in  a  simple  classification  task.  Locally- Weighted  Forget¬ 
ting  outperformed  Time- Weighted  Forgetting  under  time- 
varying  sampling  distributions  and  mappings,  and  did 
equally  well  when  only  the  mapping  varied,  performance- 
Error  forgetting  traced  about  as  well  as  the  other  algo¬ 
rithms,  but  was  superior  since  it  permitted  the  Nearest- 
Neighbor  learner  to  approach  the  Bayes’  misclassification 
rate  when  the  input/output  mapping  became  stationary. 
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7r-calculus  is  a  calculus  for  modeling  dynamically 
changing  configurations  of  a  network  of  communicating 
agents,  this  paper  studies  the  suitability  of  7r-calculus  as 
a  unifying  framework  to  model  the  operational  semantics 
of  the  three  paradigms  of  programming:  functional,  logic 
and  imperative  paradigms.  In  doing  so,  the  attempt  is 
to  demonstrate  that  7r-calculus  models  a  primitive  that  is 
pervasive  in  the  three  paradigms  and  to  illustrate  that  the 
three  forms  of  sequential  computing  are  special  instances 
of  concurrent  computing. 

Wliat's  So  Special  About  Kruskal’s  Theorem 

and  The  Ordinal  To?  A 

Survey  of  Some  Results  In  Proof  Theory 

Jean  H.  Gather 

MS-CIS-93-82 
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This  paper  consists  primarily  of  a  survey  of  results  of 
Harvey  Friedman  about  some  proof  theoretic  aspects  of 


various  forms  of  Krusal’s  tree  theorem,  and  in  particu¬ 
lar  the  connection  with  the  ordinal  T q.  We  also  include 
a  fairly  extensive  treatment  of  normal  functions  on  the 
countable  ordinals,  and  we  give  a  glimpse  of  Veblen  Hi¬ 
erarchies,  some  subsystems  of  second-order  logic,  slow- 
growing  and  fast-growing  hierarchies  including  Girard’s 
result,  and  Goodstein  sequences.  The  central  theme  of 
this  paper  is  a  powerful  theorem  due  to  Kruskal,  the 
“tree  theorem”,  as  well  as  a  “finite  miniaturization”  of 
Kruskal’s  theorem  due  to  Harvey  Friedman.  These  ver¬ 
sions  of  Kruskal’s  theorem  are  remarkable  from  a  proof- 
theoretic  point  of  view  because  they  are  not  provable  in 
relatively  strong  logical  systems.  They  are  examples  of 
so-called  “natural  independence  phenomena”,  which  are 
considered  by  more  logicians  as  more  natural  than  the 
mathematical  incompleteness  results  first  discovered  by 
Godel.  Kruskal’s  tree  theorem  also  plays  a  fundamental 
role  in  computer  science,  because  it  is  one  of  the  main 
tools  for  showing  that  certain  orderings  on  trees  are  well 
founded.  These  orderings  play  a  crucial  role  in  proving 
the  termination  of  systems  of  rewrite  rules  and  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  Knuth-Bandix  completion  procedures.  There 
is  also  a  close  connection  between  a  certain  infinite  count¬ 
able  ordinal  called  Fo  and  Kruskal’s  theorem.  Previous 
definitions  of  the  function  involved  in  this  connection  are 
known  to  be  incorrect,  in  that,  the  function  is  not  mono¬ 
tonic.  We  offer  a  repaired  definition  of  this  function,  and 
explore  briefly  the  consequences  of  its  existence. 

A  Computational  Model  of  Syntactic 
Processing:  Ambiguity  Resolution  From 
Interpretation 
(Dissertation) 

Michael  Niv 
MS-CIS-93-83 
LINC  LAB  257 

Syntactic  ambiguity  abounds  in  natural  language,  yet 
humans  have  not  difficulty  coping  with  it.  In  fact,  the 
process  of  ambiguity  resolution  is  almost  always  uncon¬ 
scious.  But  it  is  not  infallible,  however,  as  example  1 
demonstrates. 

1.  The  horse  raced  past  the  barn  fell. 

This  sentence  is  perfectly  grammatical,  as  is  evident 
when  it  appears  in  the  following  context: 

2.  Two  horses  were  being  shown  off  to  a  prospective 
buyer.  One  was  raced  past  a  meadow  and  the  other 
was  raced  past  a  barn. 

Grammatical  yet  unprocessable  sentences  such  as  1  are 
called  ’garden-path  sentences.’  Their  existence  provides 
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an  opportunity  to  investigate  the  human  sentence  pro¬ 
cessing  mechanism  by  studying  how  and  when  it  fails. 
The  aim  of  this  thesis  is  to  construct  a  computational 
model  of  language  understanding  which  can  predict  pro¬ 
cessing  difficulty.  The  data  to  be  modeled  are  known 
examples  of  garden  path  and  non-garden  path  sentences, 
and  other  results  from  psycholinguistics. 

It  is  widely  believed  that  there  are  two  distinct  loci 
of  computation  in  sentence  processing:  syntactic  parsing 
and  semantic  interpretation.  One  longstanding  contro¬ 
versy  is  which  of  these  two  modules  bears  responsibility 
for  the  immediate  resolution  of  ambiguity.  My  claim  is 
that  it  is  the  latter,  and  that  the  syntactic  processing 
module  is  a  very  simple  device  which  blindly  and  faith¬ 
fully  constructs  all  possible  analyses  for  the  sentence  up  to 
the  current  point  of  processing.  The  interpretive  module 
services  as  a  filter,  occasionally  discarding  certain  of  these 
analyses  which  it  deems  less  appropriate  for  the  ongoing 
discourse  than  their  competitors. 

This  document  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first 
is  introductory,  and  reviews  a  selection  of  proposals  from 
the  sentence  processing  literature.  The  second  part  ex¬ 
plores  a  body  of  data  which  has  been  adduced  in  support 
of  a  theory  of  structural  preferences  -  one  that  is  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  the  present  claim.  I  show  how  the  current  pro¬ 
posal  can  be  specified  to  account  for  the  available  data, 
and  moreover  to  predict  where  structural  preference  theo¬ 
ries  will  go  wrong.  The  third  part  is  a  theoretical  investi¬ 
gation  of  how  well  the  proposed  architecture  can  be  real¬ 
ized  using  current  conceptions  of  linguistics  competence. 
In  it,  I  present  a  parsing  algorithm  and  a  meaning-based 
ambiguity  resolution  method. 

Diagnostic  Reasoning  and  Planning  In 
Exploratory-Corrective  Domains 
(Dissertation) 

Ron  Rymon 
MS-CIS-93-84 
LINC  LAB  258 

I  have  developed  a  methodology  for  knowledge 
representation  and  reasoning  for  agents  working  in 
exploratory-corrective  domains.  Working  within  the  field 
of  Artificial  Intelligence  in  Medicine,  I  used  the  specific 
problem  of  diagnosis-and-repair  in  multiple  trauma  man¬ 
agement  as  both  motivation  and  testbed  for  my  work. 

A  reasoning  architecture  is  proposed  in  which  special¬ 
ized  diagnostic  reasoning  and  planning  components  are 
integrated  in  a  cycle  of  reasoning  and  action/perception. 

1.  A  Goal-Directed  Diagnostic  (GDD)  reasoner  which  is 
predicated  on  the  view  that  diagnosis  is  only  worth¬ 
while  to  the  extent  that  it  can  affect  repair  decisions 


and  that  goals  can  be  used  to  focus  on  such.  Rather 
than  focusing  on  a  diagnosis  object  as  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  diagnostic  process,  the  GDD  reasoner 
is  tasked  primarily  with  generating  goals  for  the  plan¬ 
ner  and  with  reasoning  about  whether  these  goals 
have  been  satisfied. 


2.  A  Progressive  Horizon  Planner  (PHP)  which  works 
by  constructing  intermediate  plans  via  a  combination 
of  plan  sketching  and  selection/optimization  sub¬ 
processes,  and  then  adapting  these  plans  to  reflect 
new  information  and  goals.  For  the  plan  sketching 
sub-part,  I  propose  a  selection-and-ordering  plan¬ 
ning/scheduling  paradigm,  taking  advantage  of  the 
limited  interaction  between  goals. 


I  have  implemented  this  architecture  and  reasoning 
components  in  TraumAID  2.0  -  a  consultation  system 
for  the  trauma  management  domain.  In  a  blinded  com¬ 
parison,  out  of  97  real  trauma  cases,  three  trauma  sur¬ 
geons  have  judged  management  plans  proposed  by  Trau¬ 
mAID  2.0  preferable  to  the  actual  care  by  a  ratio  of  64:17 
and  to  plans  generated  by  its  predecessor  TraumAID  1.0 
by  a  ratio  of  62:9. 
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In  this  paper  we  present  efficient  deterministic  algo¬ 
rithms  for  selection  on  the  mesh  connected  computers 
(referred  to  as  the  mesh  from  hereon)  and  the  hyper- 
cube.  Our  algorithm  on  the  mesh  runs  in  time  0(j  log 
log  P  +  \Jv  log  n )  where  71  is  the  input  size  and  p  is  the 
number  of  processors.  The  time  bound  is  significantly 
better  than  that  of  the  best  existing  algorithms  when  n 
is  large.  The  run  time  of  our  algorithm  on  the  hvpercube 
is  0(-  log  logp  +  T;  log  n),  where  T*  is  the  time  needed 
to  sort  p  element  on  a  p-node  hypercube.  In  fact,  the 
same  algorithm  runs  on  an  network  in  time  0(^  log  log 
p  +  log  n),  where  Tp3  is  the  time  needed  for  sorting 
p  keys  using  p  processors  (assuming  that  broadcast  and 
prefix  computations  take  time  less  than  or  equal  to  T* . 
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A  Corpus-Based  Approach  to  Language 

Learning 

(Dissertation) 

Eric  Brill 
MS-CIS-93-86 
LINC  LAB  259 

One  goal  of  computational  linguistics  is  to  discover 
a  method  for  assigning  a  rich  structural  annotation  to 
sentences  that  are  presented  as  simple  linear  strings  of 
words;  meaning  can  be  much  more  readily  extracted  from 
a  structurally  annotated  sentence  than  from  a  sentence 
with  no  structural  information.  Also,  structure  allows  for 
a  more  in-depth  check  of  the  well-formedness  of  a  sen¬ 
tence.  There  are  two  phases  to  assigning  these  structural 
annotations:  first,  a  knowledge  base  is  created  and  sec¬ 
ond,  an  algorithm  is  used  to  generate  a  structural  an¬ 
notation  for  a  sentence  based  upon  the  facts  provided  in 
the  knowledge  base.  Until  recently,  most  knowledge  bases 
were  created  manually  by  language  experts.  These  knowl¬ 
edge  bases  are  expensive  to  create  and  have  not  been  used 
effectively  in  structurally  parsing  sentences  from  other 
than  highly  restricted  domains.  The  goal  of  this  disser¬ 
tation  is  to  make  significant  progress  toward  designing 
automate  that  are  able  to  learn  some  structural  aspects 
of  human  language  with  little  human  guidance.  In  partic¬ 
ular,  we  describe  a  learning  algorithm  that  takes  a  small 
structurally  annotated  corpus  of  text  and  a  larger  unan¬ 
notated  corpus  as  input,  and  automatically  learns  how  to 
assign  accurate  structural  descriptions  to  sentences  not 
in  the  training  corpus.  The  main  tool  we  use  to  auto¬ 
matically  discover  structural  information  about  language 
from  corpora  is  transformation-based  error-driven  learn¬ 
ing.  the  distribution  of  errors  produced  by  an  imperfect 
annotator  is  examined  to  learn  an  ordered  list  of  trans¬ 
formations  that  can  be  applied  to  provide  an  accurate 
structural  annotation.  We  demonstrate  the  application 
of  this  learning  algorithm  to  part  of  speech  tagging  and 
parsing.  Successfully  applying  this  technique  to  create 
systems  that  learn  could  lead  to  robust,  trainable  and 
accurate  natural  language  processing  systems. 

Building  A  Large  Annotated  Corpus  of 
English:  The  Penn  Treebank 

Mitchell  P.  Marcus 
Beatrice  Santorini 
Mary  Ann  Marcinkiewicz 

MS-CIS-93-87 
LINC  LAB  260 

In  this  paper,  we  review  our  experience  with  construct¬ 
ing  one  such  large  annotated  corpus-the  Penn  Treebank, 
a  corpus  consisting  of  over  4.5  million  words  of  American 


English.  During  the  first  three-year  phase  of  the  Penn 
Treebank  Project  (1989-1992),  this  corpus  has  been  anno¬ 
tated  for  part-of-speech  (POS)  information.  In  addition, 
over  half  of  it  has  been  annotated  for  skeletal  syntactic 
structure. 

A  Compiler  Project  for  Translating  a  C 

Subset  to  SPARC  Assembly  Language 

Duncan  E.  Clarke 

Richard  P.  Paul 

MS-CIS-93-89 

GRASP  LAB  364 

We  present  a  complete  description  of  a  project  for  a 
compiler  that  translates  a  subset  of  the  C  programming 
language  to  SPARC  assembler  language.  The  project  is 
suitable  for  a  one  semester  undergraduate  course  on  com¬ 
pilers  and  interpreters  based  on  the  text  of  Aho,  Sethi, 
and  Ullman,  and  has  been  used  successfully  in  that  con¬ 
text  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Output  that  facili¬ 
tate  scoring,  and  checkpoints  for  monitoring  the  students’ 
progress  are  integral  to  the  project  description. 

Robust  Hypothesis  Testing  and 
Statistical  Color  Classification 
(Dissertation) 

Julie  a.  Adams 
MS-CIS-93-90 
GRASP  LAB  365 

The  purpose  of  this  research  is  twofold:  (2)  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  mathematical  model  for  statistical  color  classifi¬ 
cation;  and  (22)  the  testing  of  this  model  under  controlled 
conditions. 

We  consider  the  following  hypothesis  testing  problem: 
Let  Z  =  0  - f-  U,  where  the  scalar  random  variable  Z 
denotes  the  sampling  model,  0  G  Pi  is  a  location  pa¬ 
rameter,  (1  C  R,  and  V  is  additive  noise  with  cumula¬ 
tive  distribution  function  F.  We  assume  F  is  uncertain, 
i.e.,  F  E  T ^  where  T  denotes  a  given  uncertainty  class 
of  absolutely  continuous  distributions  with  a  paramet¬ 
ric  or  semiparametric  description.  The  null  hypothesis 
is  H0  :  6  E  F  £  T  and  the  alternative  hypothesis  is 
Hx-.egSi,  F  £  F. 

Through  controlled  testing  we  show  that  this  model 
may  be  used  to  statistically  classify  colors.  The  color 
spectrum  we  use  in  these  experiments  is  the  Munsell  color 
system  which  combines  the  three  qualities  of  color  sensa¬ 
tion:  Hue,  Chroma  and  Value.  The  experiments  show: 
(2)  The  statistical  model  can  be  used  to  classify  colors 
in  the  Munsell  color  system;  (nj  more  robust  results  are 
achieved  by  using  a  Chroma-Hue  match  instead  of  a  Per¬ 
fect  match;  (222)  additional  robustness  can  be  achieved  by 
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classifying  a  color  based  on  measurements  averaged  over 
a  neighborhood  of  pixels  verses  measurements  at  a  single 
pixel;  and  (iv)  a  larger  color  spectrum  than  the  Munsell 
color  system  is  needed  to  classify  a  range  of  man-made 
and  natural  objects. 

Proving  Properties  of  Typed  A-Terms 
Using  Realizability,  Covers,  and  Sheves 
Jean  Galher 
MS-CIS-93-91 

LOGIC  &  COMPUTATION  73 

We  present  a  general  method  for  proving  properties  of 
typed  A-terms.  this  method  is  obtained  by  introducing  a 
semantic  notion  of  realizability  which  uses  the  notion  of 
a  cover  algebra  (as  in  abstract  sheaf  theory).  For  this, 
we  introduce  a  new  class  of  semantic  structures  equipped 
with  preorders,  called  pre-applicative  structures.  These 
structures  need  not  be  extensional.  In  this  framework,  a 
general  realizability  theorem  can  be  shown.  Kleene’s  re¬ 
cursive  realizability  and  a  variant  of  Kreisel’s  modified  re¬ 
alizability  both  fit  into  this  framework.  Applying  this  the¬ 
orem  to  the  special  case  of  the  term  model,  yields  a  gen¬ 
eral  theorem  for  proving  properties  of  typed  A-terms,  in 
particular,  strong  normalization  and  confluence.  This  ap¬ 
proach  clarifies  the  reducibility  method  by  showing  that 
the  closure  conditions  on  candidates  of  reducibility  can 
be  viewed  as  sheaf  conditions.  The  above  approach  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  simply-typed  A-calculus  (with  types 
and  and  to  the  second-order  (polymorphic  A-calculus 
(with  types  — ►  and  V2),  for  which  it  yields  a  new  theorem. 

Selection  and  Information:  A 

Class-Based  Approach  to  Lexical  Relationships 

(Dissertation) 

Philip  S.  Resmk 
MS-CIS-93-92 
LINC  LAB  261 

Selectional  constraints  are  limitations  on  the  applica¬ 
bility  of  predicates  to  arguments.  For  example,  the  state¬ 
ment  “The  number  two  is  blue”  may  be  syntactically  well 
formed,  but  at  some  level  it  is  anomalous  —  BLUE  is  not 
a  predicate  that  can  be  applied  to  numbers. 

In  this  dissertation,  I  propose  a  new,  information- 
theoretic  account  of  selectional  constraints.  Unlike  pre¬ 
vious  approaches,  this  proposal  requires  neither  the  iden¬ 
tification  of  primitive  semantic  features  nor  the  formal¬ 
ization  of  complex  inferences  based  on  world  knowledge. 
The  proposed  model  assumes  instead  that  lexical  items 
are  organized  in  a  conceptual  taxonomy  according  to  class 
membership,  where  classes  are  defined  simply  as  sets  — 


that  is,  extensionally,  rather  than  in  terms  of  explicit  fea¬ 
tures  or  properties.  Selection  is  formalized  in  terms  of 
a  probabilistic  relationship  between  predicates  and  con¬ 
cepts:  the  selectional  behavior  of  a  predicate  is  modeled 
as  its  distributional  effect  on  the  conceptual  classes  of 
its  arguments,  expressed  using  the  information-theoretic 
measure  of  relative  entropy.  The  use  of  relative  entropy 
leads  to  an  illuminating  interpretation  of  what  selectional 
constraints  are:  the  strength  of  a  predicate’s  selection  for 
an  argument  is  identified  with  the  quantity  of  information 
it  carries  about  that  argument. 

In  addition  to  arguing  that  the  model  is  empirically 
adequate,  I  explore  its  application  to  two  problems.  The 
first  concerns  a  linguistic  question:  why  some  transitive 
verbs  permit  implicit  direct  objects  (“John  ate  0”)  and 
others  do  not  (“*John  brought  0”).  It  has  often  been 
observed  informally  that  the  omission  of  objects  is  con¬ 
nected  to  the  ease  with  which  the  object  can  be  inferred. 

I  have  made  this  observation  more  formal  by  positing 
a  relationship  between  inferability  and  selectional  con¬ 
straints,  and  have  confirmed  the  connection  between  se¬ 
lectional  constraints  and  implicit  objects  in  a  set  of  com¬ 
putational  experiments. 

Second,  I  have  explored  the  practical  applications  of  the 
model  in  resolving  syntactic  ambiguity.  A  number  of  au¬ 
thors  have  recently  begun  investigating  the  use  of  corpus- 
based  lexical  statistics  in  automatic  parsing;  the  results 
of  computational  experiments  using  the  present  model 
suggest  that  often  lexical  relationships  are  better  viewed 
in  terms  of  underlying  conceptual  relationships  such  as 
selectional  preference  and  concept  similarity.  Thus  the 
information-theoretic  measures  proposed  here  can  serve 
not  only  as  components  in  a  theory  of  selectional  con¬ 
straints,  but  also  as  tools  for  practical  natural  language 
processing. 

Understanding  Natural  Language  Instructions: 

A  Computational  Approach  to  Purpose  Clauses 
(Dissertation) 

Barbara  Di  Eugenio 
MS-CIS-93-93 
LINC  LAB  262 

Human  agents  are  extremely  flexible  in  dealing  with 
Natural  Language  instructions.  I  argue  that  most  instruc¬ 
tions  don’t  exactly  mirror  the  agent ’s’t  knowledge,  but  are 
understood  by  accommodating  them  in  the  context  of  the 
general  plan  the  agent  is  considering;  the  accommodation 
process  is  guided  by  the  goal(s)  that  the  agent  is  trying 
to  achieve.  Therefore  a  NL  system  which  interprets  in¬ 
structions  must  be  able  to  recognize  and/or  hypothesize 
goals;  it  must  make  use  of  a  flexible  knowledge  represen- 
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A  Bounded  Degree  Property  and 
Finite-Cofiniteness  of  Graph  Queries 

Leonid  Libkin 
Limsoon  Wong 

MS-CIS-93-95 

LOGIC  &  COMPUTATION  75 


tation  system,  able  to  support  the  specialized  inferences 
necessary  to  deal  with  input  action  description  that  do 
not  exactly  match  the  stored  knowledge. 

The  data  that  support  my  claim  are  Purpose  Clauses 
(PC’s),  infinitival  constructions  as  in  Do  a  to  do  /?,  and 
Negative  Imperatives.  I  present  a  pragmatic  analysis  of 
both  PCs  and  negative  Imperatives.  Furthermore,  I  an¬ 
alyze  the  computational  consequences  of  PCs,  in  terms 
of  the  relations  between  actions  PCs  express,  and  of  the 
inferences  an  agent  has  to  perform  to  understand  PCs. 

I  propose  an  action  representation  formalism  that  pro¬ 
vides  the  required  flexibility.  It  has  two  components.  The 
Terminological  Box  (TBox)  encodes  linguistic  knowledge 
about  actions,  and  is  expressed  by  means  of  the  hybrid 
system  CLASSIC  [Brachman  et  ah,  1991]. 

To  guarantee  that  the  primitives  of  the  representation 
are  linguistically  motivated,  I  derive  them  from  Jackend- 
off’s  work  on  Conceptual  Structures  [1983;  1990].  The 
Action  Library  encodes  planning  knowledge  about  ac¬ 
tions.  The  action  terms  used  in  the  plans  are  those  de¬ 
fined  in  the  TBox. 

Finally,  I  present  an  algorithm  that  implements  infer¬ 
ences  necessary  to  understand  Do  a  to  do  /?,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  formalism  I  propose.  In  particular,  I  show 
how  the  TBox  classifier  is  used  to  infer  whether  a  can  be 
assumed  to  match  one  of  the  substeps  in  the  plan  for  f3 , 
and  how  expectations  necessary  for  the  match  to  hold  are 
computed. 

Facilitating  Transformations  in  a  Human 
Genome  Project  Database 

S.B.  Davidson 
.4.5.  Kosky 
B.  Eckman 

MS-CIS-93-94 

LOGIC  &  COMPUTATION  74 

Human  Genome  Project  databases  present  a  confluence 
of  interesting  database  challenges:  rapid  schema  and  data 
evolution,  complex  data  entry  and  constraint  manage¬ 
ment,  and  the  need  to  integrate  multiple  data  sources  and 
software  systems  which  range  over  a  wide  variety  of  mod¬ 
els  and  formats.  While  these  challenges  are  not  necessar¬ 
ily  unique  to  biological  databases,  their  combination,  in¬ 
tensity  and  complexity  are  unusual  and  make  automated 
solutions  imperative.  We  illustrate  these  problems  in  the 
context  of  the  Human  Genome  Database  for  Chromosome 
22  (Chr22DB),  and  describe  a  new  approach  to  a  solution 
for  these  problems,  by  means  of  a  deductive  language  for 
expressing  database  transformations  and  constraints. 


We  provide  new  techniques  for  the  analysis  of  the  ex¬ 
pressive  power  of  query  languages  for  nested  collections. 
These  languages  may  use  set  or  bag  semantics  and  may 
be  further  complicated  by  the  presence  of  aggregate  func¬ 
tions.  We  exhibit  certain  classes  of  graphics  and  prove 
that  properties  of  these  graphics  that  can  be  tested  in 
such  languages  are  either  finite  or  cofinite.  This  result  set¬ 
tles  that  conjectures  of  Grumbach,  Milo,  and  Paredaens 
that  parity  test,  transitive  closure,  and  balanced  binary 
tree  test  are  not  expressible  in  bah  languages  like  BALG 
of  Grumbach  and  Milo  and  BQC  of  Libkin  and  Wong. 
Moreover,  it  implies  that  many  recursive  queries,  includ¬ 
ing  simple  ones  like  test  for  a  chain,  cannot  be  expressed 
in  a  nested  relational  language  even  when  aggregate  func¬ 
tions  are  available.  In  an  attempt  to  generalize  the  finite- 
cofiniteness  result,  we  study  the  bounded  degree  property 
which  says  that  the  number  of  distinct  in-  and  out-degrees 
in  the  output  of  a  graph  query  does  not  depend  on  the 
size  of  the  input  if  the  input  is  “simple.”  We  show  that 
such  a  property  implies  a  number  of  inexpressibility  re¬ 
sults  in  a  uniform  fashion.  We  then  prove  the  bounded 
degree  property  for  the  nested  relational  language. 


A  single  composite  image  with  an  extended  intensive 
range  is  generated  by  combining  disjoining  regions  from 
different  images  of  the  same  scene.  The  set  of  images  is 
obtained  with  a  charge-couple  device  (CCD)  set  for  differ¬ 
ent  flux  integration  times.  By  limiting  differences  in  the 
integration  times  so  that  the  ranges  of  output  pixel  values 
overlap  considerably,  individual  pixels  are  assigned  the 
value  measured  at  each  spatial  location  that  is  in  the  most 
sensitive  range  where  the  values  are  both  below  satura¬ 
tion  and  are  most  precisely  specified.  Integration  times 
are  lengthened  geometrically  from  a  minimum  where  all 
pixel  values  are  below  saturation  until  all  dark  regions 
emerge  from  the  lowest  quantization  level,  the  method  is 
applied  to  an  example  scene  and  the  effect  the  compos¬ 
ite  images  have  on  traditional  low-level  imaging  methods 
also  is  examined. 


Extended  Intensity  Range  Imaging 
Brian  C.  Madden 
MS-CIS-93-96 
GRASP  LAB  366 
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Convex  Hulls:  Complexity  and  Applications 
(A  Survey) 

Suneeta  Ramaswami 
MS-CIS-93-97 

Computational  geometry  is,  in  brief,  the  study  of  algo¬ 
rithms  for  geometric  problems.  Classical  study  of  geome¬ 
try  and  geometric  objects,  however,  is  not  well-suited  to 
efficient  algorithms  techniques,  thus,  for  the  given  geo¬ 
metric  problems,  it  becomes  necessary  to  identify  prop¬ 
erties  and  concepts  that  lend  themselves  to  efficient  com¬ 
putation.  The  primary  focus  of  this  paper  will  be  on  one 
such  geometric  problems,  the  Convex  Hull  problem. 

Algorithmic  Motion  Planning  and  Related 
Geometric  Problems  on  Parallel  Machines 
(Dissertation  Proposal) 

Suneeta  Ramaswami 
MS-CIS-93-98 

Optimal  Parallel  Randomized  Algorithms 
for  the  Boronoi  Diagram  of  Line  Segments 
In  The  Plane  and  Related  Problems 

Sanguthevar  Rajasekaran 
Suneeta  Ramaswami 

MS-CIS-93-99 

In  this  paper,  we  present  an  optimal  parallel  random¬ 
ized  algorithm  for  the  Voronoi  diagram  of  a  set  of  n 
non-intersecting  (except  possibly  at  endpoints)  line  seg¬ 
ments  in  the  plane.  Our  algorithm  runs  in  O(logn)  time 
with  very  high  probability  and  uses  0(n)  processors  on 
a  CRCW  PRAM.  This  algorithm  is  optimal  in  terms  of 
P.T  bounds  since  the  sequential  time  bound  for  this  prob¬ 
lem  is  fi(n  logn).  Our  algorithm  improves  by  an  O(logn) 
factor  the  previously  best  known  deterministic  parallel 
algorithm  which  runs  in  0(log~  n)  time  using  0(n)  pro¬ 
cessors.  We  obtains  this  result  by  using  random  sampling 
at  Two  stages”  of  our  algorithm  and  using  efficient  ran¬ 
domized  search  techniques.  This  technique  gives  a  direct 
optimal  algorithm  for  the  Voronoi  diagram  of  points  as 
well  (all  other  optimal  parallel  algorithms  for  this  prob¬ 
lem  use  reduction  from  the  3-d  convex  hull  construction). 

Control  of  Visually  Guided 

Behaviors 

Jana  Kosecka 

Ruzena  Bajcsy 

Max  Mintz 

MS-CIS-93- 101- 

GRASP  LAB  367 


We  propose  an  approach  for  modeling  visually  guided 
behaviors  of  agents  which  explore  and  navigate  in  un¬ 
known  and  partially  known  environments.  Behaviors 
are  modeled  as  finite  state  machines  (FSM),  where  the 
states  of  the  model  correspond  to  particular  continuous 
control  strategies  and  the  transitions  between  them  are 
caused  by  events  representing  qualitative  or  asynchronous 
changes  in  the  behavior  evolution.  In  order  to  prevent 
conflicts  in  parallel  execution  of  multiple  behaviors  we 
adopt  the  supervisory  control  theory  of  discrete  Event 
System  (DES).  Modeling  the  participating  processes  us¬ 
ing  the  DES  framework  allows  us  to  capture  often  com¬ 
plex  interactions  between  components  of  the  system  and 
synthesize  the  resulting  supervisor,  guaranteeing  the  over¬ 
all  controllability  of  the  system  at  the  discrete  event  level. 
In  the  real  world  agents  have  multiple  options/paths  for 
carrying  out  their  task.  Hence  there  is  a  need  for  selecting 
different  control  strategies  based  on  efficiency  and  safety 
criteria.  We  have  included  in  our  formalism  a  measure 
of  efficiency  as  the  nominal  cost  (in  our  case,  the  traver¬ 
sal  time)  and  a  measure  of  safety  at  the  risk  cost  (in  our 
case,  the  inverse  of  the  distance  between  the  agent  and 
obstacles).  Experiments  have  been  carried  out  testing  the 
described  formalism  with  one  agent  carrying  out  the  task 
of  avoiding  an  obstacle  in  its  path  while  tracking  a  target. 

Using  Context  To  Specify  Intonation 
In  Speech  Synthesis 
Scott  Prevost 
Mark  Steedman 

MS-CIS-93-102 
LINC  LAB  263 

A  generator  based  on  Combinatory  Categorial  Gram¬ 
mar  using  a  simple  and  domain-independent  discourse 
model  can  be  used  to  direct  synthesis  of  intonation  con¬ 
tours  for  responses  to  data-base  queries,  conveying  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  contrast  and  emphasis  determined  by  the  dis¬ 
course  model  and  the  state  of  the  knowledge-base. 
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Spherical  Retinal  Flow  for  A  Fixating 

Observer 

Inigo  Thomas 

Eero  Simoncelh 

Ruzena  Bajcsy 

MS-CIS-94-06 

GRASP  LAB  368 

When  a  human  observer  moves,  the  eye  continually  fix¬ 
ates  on  targets  in  the  world.  Although  fixation  is  a  com¬ 
mon  process  in  human  vision,  its  role  has  not  yet  been 
established  for  computational  purposes.  The  main  con¬ 
tribution  of  this  paper  is  the  formalize  the  retinal  flow 
for  a  fixating  observer.  A  further  contribution  -  a  po¬ 
tentially  more  practical  one  -  is  to  explore  the  role  of 
the  periphery  in  predicting  collision.  Utilizing  fixation  is 
expected  to  turn  out  be  especially  fruitful  in  light  of  re¬ 
cent  advance  in  computer  vision  for  constructing  active 
head/eye  systems. 

In  this  work  we  make  the  following  assumption:  (i)  the 
observer  moves  with  respect  to  the  world  and  fixates  on 
a  target;  (ii)  the  world  is  rigid,  with  no  independently 
moving  elements;  and  (iii)  the  possible  rotation  axes  of 
the  eye  lie  on  a  plane  (comparable  to  Listing’s  Plane). 
Assumption  (ii)  and  (iii)  make  the  problem  of  determine 
retinal  flow  tractable.  We  first  define  retinal  flow  for  a 
2D  universe  and  then  extend  it  to  the  full  3D  will  be 
decomposed  into  longitudinal  and  latitudinal  flow;  the 
behavior  of  longitudinal  flow  along  the  retinal  periphery 
will  be  further  analyzed  for  interesting  properties.  Finally 
the  results  of  a  simulated  experiment  on  retinal  flow  at 
the  periphery  will  be  presented. 

Massively  Parallel  Simulation  of  Structured 

Connectionist  Networks:  An  Interim  Report 

D.R.  Mani 

Lokendra  Shastri 

MS-CIS-94-10 

LINC  LAB  264 

We  map  structured  connectionist  models  of  knowledge 
representation  and  reasoning  onto  existing  general  pur¬ 
pose  massively  parallel  architectures  with  the  objective  of 
developing  and  implementing  practical,  real-time  knowl¬ 
edge  base  systems.  Shruti,  a  connectionist  knowledge 
representation  and  reasoning  system  which  attempts  to 
model  reflexive  reasoning,  will  serve  as  our  representa¬ 
tive  connectionist  model.  Efficient  simulation  systems 
for  SHRUTI  are  developed  on  the  Connection  Machine 
CM-2 — an  SIMD  architecture — and  on  the  Connection 
Machine  CM-5- — -a  MIMD  architecture.  The  resulting 
simulators  are  evaluated  and  tested  using  large,  random 
knowledge  bases  with  up  to  half  a  million  rules  and  facts. 


Though  SIMD  simulations  on  the  CM-2  are  reasonably 
fast— requiring  a  few  seconds  to  tens  of  seconds  for  an¬ 
swering  simple  queries— experiments  indicate  that  MIMD 
simulations  are  vastly  superior  to  SIMD  simulations  and 
offer  hundred-  to  thousand-fold  speedups. 

This  work  provides  new  insights  into  the  simulation  of 
structured  connectionist  networks  on  massively  parallel 
machines  and  is  a  step  toward  developing  large  yet  effi¬ 
cient  knowledge  representation  and  reasoning  systems. 

Efficient  Compilation  of  High-Level  Data 
Parallel  Algorithms 

Dan  Suciu 
Val  Tannen 

MS-CIS-94-17 

LOGIC  &  COMPUTATION  LAB  78 

We  present  a  high-level  parallel  calculus  for  nested  se¬ 
quences,  NSC,  offered  as  a  possible  theoretical  “core”  of 
an  entire  class  of  collection-oriented  parallel  languages. 
NSC  is  based  on  while-loops  as  opposed  to  general  re¬ 
cursion.  A  formal,  machine  independent  definition  of  the 
parallel  time  complexity  and  the  work  complexity  of  pro¬ 
grams  in  NSC  is  given.  Our  main  results  are:  (1)  We  give 
a  translation  method  for  a  particular  form  of  recursion, 
called  map-recursion,  into  NSC,  that  preserves  the  time 
complexity  and  adds  an  arbitrarily  small  overhead  to  the 
work  complexity,  and  (2)  We  give  a  compilation  method 
for  NSC  into  a  very  simple  vector  parallel  machine,  which 
preserves  the  time  complexity  and  again  adds  an  arbitrar¬ 
ily  small  overhead  to  the  work  complexity. 

View  Selection  Strategies  for  Multi-View, 

Wide-Baseline  Stereo 

Hany  Farid 

Sang  Wook  Lee 

Ruzena  Bajcsy 

MS-CIS-94-18 

GRASP  LAB  373 

Recovering  3D  depth  information  from  two  or  more  2D 
intensity  images  is  a  long  standing  problem  in  the  com¬ 
puter  vision  community.  This  paper  presents  a  multi¬ 
baseline,  coarse-to-fine  stereo  algorithm  which  utilizes 
any  number  of  images  (more  than  2)  and  multiple  image 
scales  to  recover  3D  depth  information.  Several  “view- 
selection  strategies”  are  introduced  for  combining  infor¬ 
mation  across  the  multi-baseline  and  across  scale  spade. 
The  control  strategies  allow  us  to  exploit,  maximally,  the 
benefits  of  large  and  small  baselines  and  mask  sizes  while 
minimizing  errors.  Results  of  recovering  3D  depth  infor¬ 
mation  from  a  human  head  are  presented.  The  resulting 
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depth  maps  are  of  good  accuracy  with  a  depth  resolution 
of  approximately  5mm. 

The  Well-tempered  Computer 

Mark  Steedman 

MS-CIS-94-19  LINC  LAB  266 

The  psychological  mechanism  by  which  even  musically 
untutored  people  can  comprehend  novel  melodies  resem¬ 
bles  that  by  which  they  comprehend  sentences  of  their  na¬ 
tive  language,  the  paper  identifies  a  syntax,  a  semantics, 
and  a  domain  or  “model” .  These  elements  are  examined 
in  application  to  the  task  of  harmonic  comprehension  and 
analysis  of  unaccompanied  melody,  and  a  computational 
theory  is  argued  for. 

Process  Algebra,  CCS,  and  Bisimulation 

Decidability 

Seth  Kulick 

MS-CIS-94-20 
LINC  LAB  267 

Over  the  past  fifteen  years,  there  has  been  intensive 
study  of  formal  systems  that  can  model  concurrency  and 
communication.  Two  such  systems  are  the  Calculus  of 
Communicating  Systems,  and  the  Algebra  of  Commu- 
nicatting  Process.  The  objective  of  this  paper  has  two 
aspects:  (1)  to  study  the  characteristics  and  features  of 
these  two  systems,  and  (2)  to  investigate  two  interesting 
formal  proofs  concerning  issues  of  decidability  of  bisim¬ 
ulation  equivalence  in  these  systems.  An  examination  of 
the  processes  that  generate  context-free  languages  as  a 
trace  set  shows  that  their  bisimulation  equivalence  is  de¬ 
cidable,  in  contrast  to  the  undecidability  of  their  trace  set 
equivalence  problem  for  processes  with  a  limited  amount 
of  concurrency  is  decidable. 

Approximation  in  Databases 

Leonid  Lihkin 

MS-CIS-94-21 

LOGIC  &  COMPUTATION  79 

One  source  of  partial  information  in  databases  is  the 
need  to  combine  information  from  several  databases. 
Even  if  each  database  is  complete  for  some  “world”,  the 
combined  databases  will  not  be,  and  answers  to  queries 
against  such  combined  databases  can  only  be  approxi¬ 
mated.  In  this  paper  we  describe  various  situations  in 
which  a  precise  answer  cannot  be  obtained  for  a  query 
asked  against  multiple  databases.  Based  on  an  analysis  of 
these  situations,  we  propose  a  classification  of  constructs 
that  can  be  used  to  model  approximations. 

One  of  the  main  goals  is  to  show  that  most  of  these 
models  of  approximations  possess  universality  proper¬ 
ties.  The  main  motivation  for  doing  this  is  applying  the 


data-oriented  approach,  which  turns  universality  proper¬ 
ties  into  syntax,  to  obtain  languages  for  approximations. 
We  show  that  the  languages  arising  from  the  universality 
properties  have  a  number  of  limitations.  In  an  attempt 
to  overcome  those  limitations,  we  explain  how  all  the  lan¬ 
guages  can  be  embedded  into  a  language  for  conjunctive 
and  disjunctive  sets  from  [21],  and  demonstrate  its  use¬ 
fulness  in  querying  independent  databases. 

State  Minimization  for  Concurrent  System 
Analysis  Based  on  State  Space  Exploration 
Inhye  Kang 
Insup  Lee 
MS-CIS-94-22 

LOGIC  &  COMPUTATION  80 

A  fundamental  issue  in  the  automated  analysis  of  con¬ 
current  systems  is  the  efficient  generation  of  the  reach¬ 
able  state  space.  Since  it  is  not  possible  to  explore  all  the 
reachable  states  of  a  system  if  the  number  of  states  is  very 
large  or  infinite,  we  need  to  develop  techniques  for  mini¬ 
mizing  the  state  space,  this  paper  presents  our  approach 
to  cluster  subsets  of  states  into  equivalent  classes.  We 
assume  that  concurrent  systems  are  specified  as  commu¬ 
nicating  state  machines  with  arbitrary  data  space.  We 
describe  a  procedure  for  constructing  a  minimal  reach¬ 
ability  state  graph  from  communicating  state  machines. 
As  an  illustration  of  our  approach,  we  analyze  a  producer- 
consumer  program  written  in  Ada. 

Modeling  the  Interaction  between  Speech 
and  Gesture 

Justine  Cassell 
Matthew  Stone 
Brett  Douville 
Scott  Prevost 
Brett  Achorn 
Mark  Steedman 
Norm  Badler 
Catherine  Pelachaud 
MS-CIS-94-23 

LINC  LAB  268  GRAPHICS  LAB  61 

This  paper  describes  an  implemented  system  that  gen¬ 
erates  spoken  dialogue,  including  speech,  intonation,  and 
gesture,  using  two  copies  of  an  identical  program  that 
differ  only  in  knowledge  of  the  world  and  which  must  co¬ 
operate  to  accomplish  a  goal.  The  output  of  the  dialogue 
generation  is  used  to  drive  a  three-dimensional  interac¬ 
tive  animated  model  -  two  graphic  figures  on  a  computer 
screen  who  speak  and  gesture  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
system.  The  system  is  based  upon  a  formal,  predictive 
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and  explanatory  theory  of  the  gesture-speech  relation¬ 
ship.  A  felicitous  outcome  is  a  working  system  to  realize 
autonomous  animated  conversational  agents  for  virtual 
reality  and  other  purposes,  and  a  tool  for  investigating 
the  relationship  between  speech  and  gesture. 

A  Process  Algebra  of  Communicating 

Shared  Resources  with  Dense  Time  and 

Priorities 

(Dissertation) 

Patrice  Bremond-Gregoire 

MS-CIS-94-24 

LOGIC  &  COMPUTATION  81 

The  correctness  of  real-time  distributed  systems  de¬ 
pends  not  only  on  the  function  they  compute  but  also  on 
their  timing  characteristics.  Furthermore,  those  charac¬ 
teristics  are  strongly  influenced  by  the  delays  due  to  syn¬ 
chronization  and  resource  availability.  Process  algebras 
have  been  used  successfully  to  define  and  prove  correct¬ 
ness  of  distributed  systems.  More  recently,  there  has  been 
a  lot  of  activity  to  extend  their  application  to  real-time 
systems.  The  problem  with  most  current  approaches  is 
that  they  ignore  resource  constraints  and  assume  either  a 
total  parallelism  (unlimited  resources)  or  total  interleav¬ 
ing  (single  resource.)  Algebra  of  Communicating  Shared 
Resources  (ACSR)  is  a  process  algebra  designed  for  the 
formal  specification  and  manipulation  of  distributed  sys¬ 
tems  with  resource  and  real-time  constraints.  A  dense 
time  domain  provides  a  more  natural  way  of  specifying 
systems  compared  to  the  usual  discrete  time.  Priorities 
provide  a  measure  of  urgency  for  each  action  and  can  be 
used  to  ensure  that  deadlines  are  met.  In  ACSR,  pro¬ 
cesses  are  specified  using  resource  bound,  timed  actions 
and  instantaneous  synchronization  events.  Processes  can 
be  combined  using  traditional  operators  such  as  nonde- 
terministic  choice  and  parallel  execution.  Specialized  op¬ 
erators  allow  the  specification  of  real-time  behavior  and 
constraints.  The  semantics  of  ACSR  is  defined  as  a  la¬ 
beled  transition  system.  Equivalence  between  processes  is 
based  on  the  notion  of  strong  bisimulation.  A  sound  and 
complete  set  of  algebraic  laws  can  be  used  to  transform 
also  any  ACSR  process  into  a  normal  form.  In  practice, 
several  specifications  may  satisfy  the  same  requirements 
with  various  degree  of  desirability.  Some  may  use  more 
resources;  some  may  be  faster.  In  fact,  there  are  many 
ways  to  rank  processes.  We  describe  a  method  for  defin¬ 
ing  order  relations  between  execution  traces  and  further 
expanding  the  relation  to  general  processes.  Monotonic¬ 
ity  is  an  important  property  of  operators  as  it  ensures 
that  ordering  is  preserved  by  contexts.  We  study  the 
conditions  that  must  be  satisfied  by  the  trace  ordering  to 


ensure  monotonicity  at  the  process  level,  both  in  the  pri¬ 
oritized  and  unprioritized  cases.  While  most  operations 
are  monotonic  for  a  large  variety  of  trace  relations,  few 
retain  this  property  in  a  prioritized  setting. 

Automatic  Synthesis  of  Simplified  3D 
Models  From  Detailed  Data 
(Dissertation) 

Eunyoung  Koh 
MS-CIS-94-25 
GRAPHICS  LAB  62 

Modeling  and  displaying  complex  objects  in  Computer 
Graphics  often  requires  using  multiple  levels  of  detail  for 
display  practicality  and  efficiency.  We 

Natural  Language  Processing 
Mark  Steedman 

MS-CIS-94-32 
LINC  LAB  270 

The  subject  of  Natural  Language  Processing  can  be 
considered  in  both  broad  and  narrow  senses.  In  the  broad 
sense,  it  covers  processing  issues  at  all  levels  of  natu¬ 
ral  language  understanding,  including  speech  recognition, 
syntactic  and  semantic  analysis  of  sentences,  reference  to 
the  discourse  context  (including  anaphora,  inference  of 
referents,  and  more  extended  relations  of  discourse  co¬ 
herence  and  narrative  structure),  conversational  inference 
and  implicature,  and  discourse  planning  and  generation. 
In  the  narrower  sense,  it  covers  the  syntactic  and  semantic 
processing  sentences  to  deliver  semantic  objects  suitable 
for  referring,  inferring,  and  the  like.  Of  course,  the  results 
of  inference  and  reference  may  under  some  circumstances 
play  a  part  in  processing  in  the  narrow  sense.  But  the 
processes  that  are  characteristic  of  these  other  modules 
are  not  the  primary  concern. 
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Critiquing:  Effective  Decision  Support 
In  Time-Critical  Domains 
(Dissertation  Proposal) 

Abigail  S.  Gertner 
MS-CIS-94-35 
LINC  LAB  272 

The  effective  communication  of  information  is  an  im¬ 
portant  concern  in  the  design  of  an  expert  consultation 
system.  Several  researchers  have  chosen  to  adopt  a  cri¬ 
tiquing  mode,  in  which  the  system  evaluates8  and  reacts 
to  a  solution  proposed  by  the  user  rather  than  present¬ 
ing  its  own  solution.  In  this  proposal,  I  present  an  ar¬ 
chitecture  for  a  critiquing  system  that  functions  in  real¬ 
time,  during  the  process  of  developing  and  executing  a 
management  plan  in  time-critical  situations,  the  archi¬ 
tecture  is  able  to  take  account  of  and  reason  about  mul¬ 
tiple,  interacting  goals  and  to  identify  critical  errors  in 
the  proposed  management  plan.  This  architecture  is  be¬ 
ing  implemented  as  part  of  the  TraumAID  system  for  the 
management  of  patients  with  severe  injuries. 

An  Efficient  Generation  of  the  Timed 

Reachability  Graph  for  the  Analysis  of 

Real-Time  Systems 

Inhye  Kang 

Insup  Lee 

MS-CIS-94-36 

DISTRIBUTED  SYSTEMS  LAB  79 
LOGIC  &  COMPUTATION  LAB  83 

As  computers  become  ubiquitous,  they  are  increas¬ 
ingly  used  in  safety  critical  environments.  Since  many 
safety  critical  applications  are  real-time  systems,  auto¬ 
mated  analysis  technique  of  real-time  properties  is  desir¬ 
able.  Most  widely  used  automated  analysis  techniques 
are  based  on  state  space  exploration.  Automatic  analysis 
techniques  based  on  state  space  exploration  suffer  from 
the  state  space  explosion  problem.  In  particular,  a  real¬ 
time  system  may  have  an  unbounded  number  of  states 
due4  to  infinitely  many  possible  time  values.  This  pa¬ 
per  presents  our  approach  for  generating  a  finite  and  effi¬ 
cient  representation  of  the  reachable  states  called  a  timed 
reachability  graph  for  a  real-time  system  is  specified  us¬ 
ing  a  timed  automaton  which  is  a  timed  extension  of  the 
well-known  finite  automaton.  Our  approach  for  coping 
with  the  state  explosion  problem  is  to  extract  timing  in¬ 
formation  from  states  and  to  represent  it  as  relative  time 
relations  between  transitions.  We  also  present  an  algo¬ 
rithm  for  computing  the  minimum  and  maximum  time 
bounds  between  executions  of  two  actions  from  a  timed 
reachability  graph  to  determine  timing  properties. 


Specifying  Intonation  from  Context 

for  Speech  Synthesis 

Scott  Prevost 

Mark  Steedman 

MS-CIS-94-37 

LINC  LAB  273 

This  paper  presents  a  theory  and  a  computational  im¬ 
plementation  for  generating  prosodically  appropriate  syn¬ 
thetic  speech  in  response  to  database  queries.  Proper 
distinctions  of  contrast  and  emphasis  are  expressed  in  an 
intonation  contour  that  is  synthesized  by  rule  under  the 
control  of  a  grammar,  a  discourse  model,  and  a  knowl¬ 
edge  base.  The  theory  is  based  on  Combinatory  Catego- 
rial  Grammar,  a  formalism  which  easily  integrates  the  no¬ 
tions  of  syntactic  constituency,  semantics,  prosodic  phras¬ 
ing  and  information  structure.  Results  from  our  current 
implementation  demonstrate  the  system’s  ability  to  gen¬ 
erate  a  variety  of  intonational  possibilities  for  a  given  sen¬ 
tence  depending  on  the  discourse  context. 

Centering:  A  Framework  for  Modelling  the 

Coherence  of  Discourse 

Barbara  J.  Grosz 

Aravid  K.  Joshi 

Scott  Weinstein 

MS-CIS-94-40 

LINC  LAB  274 

Our  original  paper  (Grosz,  Joshi,  and  Weinstein,  1983) 
on  centering  claimed  that  certain  entities  mentioned  in 
an  utterance  were  more  central  than  others  and  that  this 
property  imposed  constraints  on  a  speaker’s  use  of  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  referring  expression.  Centering  was  pro¬ 
posed  as  a  model  that  accounted  for  this  phenomenon. 
We  argued  that  the  compatibility  of  centering  proper¬ 
ties  of  an  utterance  with  choice  of  referring  expression 
affected  the  coherence  of  discourse.  Subsequently,  we  ex¬ 
panded  the  ideas  presented  therein.  We  defined  various 
centering  constructs  and  proposed  two  centering  rules  in 
terms  of  these  constructs.  A  draft  manuscript  describ¬ 
ing  this  elaborated  centering  framework  and  presenting 
some  initial  theoretical  claims  has  been  in  wide  circula¬ 
tion  since  1986.  this  draft  (Grosz,  Joshi,  and  Weinstein 
1986,  hereafter,  GJW86)  has  led  to  a  number  of  papers 
by  others  on  this  topic  and  has  been  extensively  cited, 
but  has  never  been  published. 

We  have  been  urged  to  publish  the  more  detailed  de¬ 
scription  of  the  centering  framework  and  theory  proposed 
in  GJW86  so  that  an  official  version  would  be  archivally 
available.  The  task  of  completing  and  revising  this  draft 
became  more  daunting  as  time  passed  and  more  and  more 
papers  appeared  on  centering.  Many  of  these  papers  pro- 
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posed  extensions  to  or  revisions  of  the  theory  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  answer  questions  posed  in  GJW86.  It  has 
become  ever  more  clear  that  it  would  be  useful  to  have 
a  “definitive”  statement  of  the  original  motivations  for 
centering,  the  basic  definitions  underlying  the  centering 
framework,  and  the  original  theoretical  claims.  This  pa¬ 
per  attempts  to  meet  that  need.  To  accomplish  this  goal, 
we  have  chosen  to  removed  descriptions  of  many  open  re¬ 
search  questions  posed  in  GJW86  as  well  as  solutions 
that  were  only  partially  developed.  We  have  also  greatly 
shortened  the  discussion  of  criteria  for  and  constraints  on 
a  possible  semantic  theory  as  a  foundation  for  this  work. 

Jack/ TTES:  A  System  for  Production 
and  Real-time  Playback  of  Human 
Figure  Motion  in  a  DIS  Environment 
John  P.  Granieri 
MS-CIS-94-42 


This  document  describes  a  modified  Jack  system  for 
off-line  motion  production  and  on-line  (real-time)  motion 
playback  to  an  external  IRJS-Performer-based  host  ren¬ 
dering  system.  This  work  was  done  in  partial  fulfillment 
of  Contract  #N61339-94-C-0005  for  the  US  Marine  Corps 
through  NAWCTSD  (Naval  Air  Warfare  Center,  Training 
systems  Division). 

The  work  described  herein  was  contributed  by 
several  of  the  members  of  the  Center  for  Hu¬ 
man  Modeling  and  Simulation:  John  Granieri  (De¬ 
sign/Engineering/Integration),  Rama  Bindiganavale  (an¬ 
imator,  posture  transitions),  Hanns-Oskar  Poor  (an¬ 
imator,  posture  transitions,  Hyeongseok  Ko  (walking 
and  running  motion),  Micheal  Hollick  (locomotion  play¬ 
back  control),  Bond- Jay  Ting  (body  sculpting),  Fran¬ 
cisco  Azoula  (body  sculptin,  anthropometry),  Pei-Hwa 
Ho  (body  normalization),  Jonathan  Crabtree  (Performer, 
TIPS  file  format),  Xinmin  Zhao  (slaving),  Zhongyang 
Feng  (DIS  logfile  player),  Welton  Becket  and  Barry  Reich 
(terrain  reasoning  and  reactive  agent  control). 

Behavior-Based  Control  for  Time- Delayed 
Teleoperation  (Dissertation) 

Matthew  R.  Stein 
MS-CIS-94-43 
GRASP  LAB  378 

Remote  control  of  robotic  manipulation  has  applica¬ 
tions  in  undersea,  shallow  space  and  low  bandwidth  com¬ 
munication  environments.  Communication  delays  on  the 
order  of  several  seconds  can  occur  during  space  operations 
that  use  relay  stations,  undersea  operations  using  acous¬ 
tic  communication  channels,  or  when  significant  compu¬ 


tational  delay  exists.  This  system  is  also  applicable  to 
time  varying  time  delays  as  experienced  when  the  Inter¬ 
net  is  used  as  the  medium  of  communication.  The  use 
of  supervisory  control  to  address  the  time  delay  problem 
requires  a  remote  manipulator  to  exhibit  some  degree  of 
autonomy.  This  autonomy  is  necessary  to  minimize  the 
contribution  of  communication  delay  time  to  task  comple¬ 
tion  time  and  to  relieve  the  operator  of  the  responsibility 
for  contact  control.  This  dissertation  examines  the  use 
of  behavior-based  or  subsumption  architecture  control  to 
provide  the  required  autonomy  for  the  remote  manipu¬ 
lator.  Behavior-based  controllers  demonstrate  desirable 
features  including  reliability  and  robust  operation  in  un¬ 
structured  environments  and,  when  used  in  conjunction 
with  operator  direction,  avoids  the  need  for  higher  level 
representations  which  do  not  fit  well  into  the  architec¬ 
ture.  We  develop  a  model  for  communications  between 
the  operator  and  the  behavior-based  controller  and  define 
the  human-machine  interface  for  operator  direction.  We 
demonstrate  the  supervisory  control  system  on  a  GRASP 
Laboratory  mockup  of  a  slicing  task  performed  during  a 
satellite  repair  operation.  In  this  task  a  robot  cuts  se¬ 
curing  tape  along  the  seams  of  the  panels  of  a  thermal 
protection  blanket.  We  tested  the  validity  of  the  supervi¬ 
sory  control  system  by  performing  controlled  experiments 
using  untrained  operators.  Quantitative  and  qualitative 
results  demonstrate  the  supervisory  control  concept  is  a 
practical  and  viable  solution  to  the  time  delay  problem. 

Implementing  Selective  Attention  in 

Machines:  The  Case  of  Touch-Driven  Saccades 

Michele  Rucci 

Ruzena  Bajcsy 

MS-CIS-94-44 

GRASP  LAB  379 

Recent  paradigms  in  the  fields  of  robotics  and  machine 
perception  have  emphasized  the  importance  of  selective 
attention  mechanisms  for  perceiving  and  interacting  with 
the  environment.  In  the  case  of  a  system  involved  in  oper¬ 
ations  requiring  a  physical  interaction  with  the  surround¬ 
ing  environment,  a  major  role  is  played  by  the  capability 
of  attentively  responding  to  tactile  events.  By  perform¬ 
ing  somatosensory  saccades,  the  nature  of  the  cutaneous 
stimulation  can  be  assessed,  and  new  motor  actions  can 
be  planned.  However,  the  study  of  touch-driven  atten¬ 
tion,  has  almost  been  neglected  by  robotics  researchers. 
In  this  paper  the  development  of  visuo-cutaneo  coordi¬ 
nation  for  the  production  of  somatosensory  saccades  is 
investigated,  and  a  general  architecture  for  integrating 
different  kinds  of  attentive  mechanisms  is  proposed.  The 
system  autonomously  discovers  the  sensorymotor  trans- 
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formation  which  links  tactile  events  to  visual  saccades,  on 
the  basis  of  multisensory  consistencies  and  basic,  built-in, 
motor  reflexes.  Results  obtained  both  with  simulations 
and  robotic  experiments  are  analyzed. 

Trajectory  Formulation  In  Human  Movement: 
An  Extension  of  Existing  Models  For 
Single- Arm  Motions  To  Coupled  Motions 
Of  Two  Arms 
(Dissertation) 

Gregory  J.  Garvin 
MS-CIS-94-45 
GRASP  LAB  380 

Although  there  have  been  many  studies  of  the  kinemat¬ 
ics  and  dynamics  of  single-arm  motions  little  has  been 
done  in  this  area  with  regards  to  motions  involving  mul¬ 
tiple  limbs,  especially  for  the  case  of  dynamic  interaction 
between  two  arms.  The  primary  goal  of  this  research  has 
been  to  examine  the  manipulation  of  an  object  requiring 
the  constant  use  of  both  arms.  Specifically,  two  exten¬ 
sions  of  the  minimum  jerk  model  [Fla85],  which  has  been 
successful  in  past  studies  of  the  single-arm  case,  were  de¬ 
veloped  to  account  for  the  case  of  two  arms  manipulating 
a  planar  object  while  dynamically  coupled.  In  order  to 
quantitatively  study  two-arm  manipulation  by  humans,  a 
planar,  three  degree  of  freedom  manipulandum  capable 
of  measuring  the  positions  of  and  forces  at  the  hands  was 
designed  and  built.  The  end-effector  of  the  manipulan¬ 
dum  consisted  of  two  handles  mounted  at  opposite  ends 
of  an  aluminum  bar.  Volunteer  subjects  participated  in 
experiments  in  which  they  were  asked  to  move  between  a 
series  of  illuminated  targets  which  indicated  the  desired 
position  and  orientation  of  the  bar.  Although  the  pro¬ 
posed  models  did  successfully  predict  several  aspects  of 
the  trajectories,  they  were  unable  to  account  for  others. 
However,  it  may  be  possible  to  modify  the  models  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  observed  behavior  by  relaxing  some  of  the 
simplifying  assumptions  made  to  facilitate  their  develop¬ 
ment.  Furthermore,  the  analysis  of  the  empirical  data  has 
also  suggested  several  alternative  approaches  to  modeling 
two-arm  motion. 

Description  Based  Parsing  In  A 
Connectionist  Network  (Dissertation) 

James  B.  Henderson 
MS-CIS-94-46 
LINC  LAB  275 

Recent  developments  in  connectionist  architectures  for 
symbolic  computation  have  made  it  possible  to  investi¬ 
gate  parsing  in  a  connectionist  network  while  still  taking 
advantage  of  the  large  body  of  work  on  parsing  in  sym¬ 


bolic  frameworks.  This  dissertation  investigates  syntac¬ 
tic  parsing  in  the  temporal  synchrony  variable  binding 
model  of  symbolic  computation  in  a  connectionist  net¬ 
work.  This  computational  architecture  solves  the  basic 
problem  with  previous  connectionist  architectures,  while 
keeping  their  advantages.  However,  the  architecture  does 
have  some  limitations,  which  impose  computational  con¬ 
straints  on  parsing  in  this  architecture.  This  dissertation 
argues  that,  despite  these  constraints,  the  architecture 
is  computationally  adequate  for  syntactic  parsing,  and 
that  these  constraints  make  significant  linguistic  predic¬ 
tions.  To  make  these  arguments,  the  nature  of  the  ar¬ 
chitecture’s  limitations  are  first  characterized  as  a  set  of 
constraints  on  symbolic  computation.  This  allows  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  feasibility  and  implications  of  parsing 
in  the  architecture  to  be  investigated  at  the  same  level  of 
abstraction  as  virtually  all  other  investigations  of  syntac¬ 
tic  parsing.  Then  a  specific  parsing  model  is  developed 
and  implemented  in  the  architecture.  The  extensive  use 
of  partial  descriptions  of  phrase  structure  trees  is  cru¬ 
cial  to  the  ability  of  this  model  to  recover  the  syntac¬ 
tic  structure  of  sentences  within  the  constraints.  Finally, 
this  parsing  model  is  tested  on  those  phenomena  which 
are  of  particular  concern  given  the  constraints,  and  on  an 
approximately  unbiased  sample  of  sentences  to  check  for 
unforeseen  difficulties.  The  results  show  that  this  con¬ 
nectionist  architecture  is  powerful  enough  for  syntactic 
parsing.  They  also  show  that  some  linguistic  phenomena 
are  predicted  by  the  limitations  of  this  architecture.  In 
particular,  explanations  are  given  for  many  cases  of  un¬ 
acceptable  center  embedding,  and  for  several  significant 
constraints  on  long  distance  dependencies.  These  results 
give  evidence  for  the  cognitive  significance  of  this  com¬ 
putational  architecture  and  parsing  model.  This  work 
also  shows  how  the  advantages  of  both  connectionist  and 
symbolic  techniques  can  be  unified  in  natural  language 
processing  applications.  By  analyzing  how  low  level  bio¬ 
logical  and  computational  considerations  influence  higher 
level  processing,  this  work  has  furthered  our  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  nature  of  language  and  how  it  can  be  efficiently 
and  effectively  processed. 

Building  and  Control  In  CCG  and 

Its  Relatives 

Mark  Steedman 

MS-CIS-94-47 

LINC  LAB  276 

The  CCG  account  of  the  unbounded  constructions  -  in 
particular,  relativisation  and  coordination  -  generalizes 
the  notion  of  surface  structure  in  a  way  that  disrupts  tra¬ 
ditional  notions  of  dominance  and  command.  This  has  led 
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researchers  in  other  frameworks  to  suggest  that  the  the¬ 
ory  is  fundamentally  incompatible  with  a  coherent  theory 
of  binding  and  control  -  the  bounded  constructions.  The 
present  paper  offers  a  theory  of  binding  in  CCG  which 
preserves  the  original  account  of  the  unbounded  depen¬ 
dencies,  and  which  renders  it  immediately  compatible 
with  other  theories,  TAG  in  particular.  The  theory  re¬ 
quires  the  abandonment  of  one  assumption  that  has  been 
traditional  (though  not  essential)  in  other  categorial  ap¬ 
proaches.  The  significance  of  this  move  is  discussed. 

Domain-Independent  Queries  on 
Databases  with  External  Functions 
Dan  Suciu 
MS-CIS-94-48 

LOGIC  &  COMPUTATION  86 

We  investigate  queries  in  the  presence  of  external  func¬ 
tions  with  arbitrary  inputs  and  outputs  (atomic  values, 
sets,  nested  sets  etc).  We  propose  a  new  notion  of  domain 
independence  for  queries  with  external  functions  which, 
in  contrast  to  previous  work,  can  also  be  applied  to  query 
languages  with  fixpoints  or  other  kinds  of  iterators.  Next, 
we  define  two  new  notions  of  computable  queries  with  ex¬ 
ternal  functions,  and  prove  that  they  are  equivalent,  un¬ 
der  the  assumption  that  the  external  functions  are  total. 
Thus,  our  definition  of  computable  queries  with  external 
functions  is  robust.  Finally,  based  on  the  equivalence  re¬ 
sult,  we  give  examples  of  complete  query  languages  with 
external  functions.  A  byproduct  of  the  equivalence  re¬ 
sult  is  the  fact  that  Relational  Machines  are  complete  for 
complex  objects:  it  was  known  that  they  are  not  complete 
over  flat  relations. 

Deformable  Models  with  Parameter 
Functions:  Application  to  Heart-Wall  Modeling 

Jin  ah  Park 
Dimitri  Metaxas 
Alistair  Young 


This  paper  develops  a  new  class  of  physics-based  de¬ 
formable  models  which  can  deform  both  globally  and  lo¬ 
cally.  their  global  parameters  are  functions  allowing  the 
definition  of  new  parameterized  primitives  and  parame¬ 
terized  global  deformations.  These  new  global  parame¬ 
ter  functions  improve  the  accuracy  of  shape  description 
through  the  use  of  a  few  intuitive  parameters  such  as 
functional  bending  and  twisting.  Using  a  physics-based 
approach  we  convert  these  geometric  models  into  de¬ 
formable  models  that  deform  due  to  forces  exerted  from 
the  datapoints  so  as  to  conform  to  the  given  dataset.  We 


present  an  experiment  involving  the  extraction  of  shape 
and  motion  of  the  Left  Ventricle  (LV)  of  a  heart  from 
MRI-SPAMM  data  based  on  a  few  global  parameter  func¬ 
tions. 

Model-based  Analysis  of  Cardiac  Motion 

from  Tagged  MRI  Data 

Jinah  Park 

Dimitri  Metaxas 

Alistair  Young 

Leon  Axel 

MS-CIS-94-50 
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We  develop  a  new  method  for  analyzing  the  motion 
of  the  left  ventricle  (LV)  of  a  heart  from  tagged  MRI 
data.  Our  technique  is  based  on  the  development  of  a 
new  class  of  physics-based  deformable  models  whose  pa¬ 
rameters  are  functions  allowing  the  definition  of  new  pa¬ 
rameterized  primitives  and  parameterized  deformations. 
These  parameter  functions  improve  the  accuracy  of  shape 
description  through  the  use  of  a  few  intuitive  parameters 
such  as  functional  twisting.  Furthermore,  these  param¬ 
eters  require  no  complex  post-processing  in  order  to  be 
used  by  a  physician.  Using  a  physics-based  approach,  we 
convert  these  geometric  models  into  deformable  models 
that  deform  due  to  forces  exerted  from  the  datapoints 
and  conform  to  the  given  dataset.  We  present  experi¬ 
ments  involving  the  extraction  of  shape  and  motion  of 
the  LV  from  MRI-SPAMM  data  based  on  a  few  param¬ 
eter  functions.  Furthermore,  by  plotting  the  variations 
over  time  of  the  extracted  model  parameters  from  nor¬ 
mal  and  abnormal  heart  data  we  are  able  to  characterize 
quantitatively  their-differences. 

A  Multiple- Conclusion  Meta-Logic 
Dale  Miller 
MS-CIS-94-51 
LINC  LAB  277 

The  theory  of  cut-free  sequent  proofs  has  been  used  to 
motivate  and  justify  the  design  of  a  number  of  logic  pro¬ 
gramming  languages.  Two  such  languages,  AProlog  and 
its  linear  logic  refinement,  Lolli,  provide  for  various  forms 
of  abstraction  (modules,  abstract  data  types,  higher-order 
programming)  but  lack  primitives  for  concurrency.  The 
logic  programming  language,  LO  (Linear  Objects)  pro¬ 
vides  for  concurrency  but  lacks  abstraction  mechanisms. 

In  this  paper  we  present  Forum,  a  logic  programming  pre¬ 
sentation  of  all  of  linear  logic  that  modularly  extends  the 
languages  AProlog,  Lolli,  and  LO.  Forum,  therefore,  al¬ 
lows  specifications  to  incorporate  both  abstractions  and 
concurrency.  As  a  meta-language,  Forum  greatly  extends 
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the  expressiveness  of  these  other  logic  programming  lan¬ 
guages.  To  illustrate  its  expressive  strength,  we  specify 
in  Forum  a  sequent  calculus  proof  system  and  the  oper¬ 
ational  semantics  of  a  functional  programming  language 
that  incorporates  such  nonfunctional  features  as  counters 
and  references. 

Formal  and  Computational  Aspects 
of  Natural  Language  Syntax  (Dissertation) 

Owen  Rambow 
MS-CIS-94-52 
LINC  LAB  278 

This  thesis  explores  issues  related  to  using  a  restricted 
mathematical  formalism  as  the  formal  basis  for  the  rep¬ 
resentation  of  syntactic  competence  and  the  modeling  of 
performance.  The  specific  contribution  of  this  thesis  is 
to  examine  a  language  with  considerable  freer  word-order 
than  English,  name  German,  and  to  investigate  the  for¬ 
mal  requirements  that  this  syntactic  freedom  imposes. 
Free  word  order  (or  free  constituent  order)  languages  can 
be  seen  as  a  test  case  for  linguistic  theories,  since  pre¬ 
sumably  the  stricter  word  order  can  be  subsumed  by  an 
apparatus  that  accounts  for  freer  word  order. 

The  formal  systems  investigated  in  this  thesis  are  based 
on  the  tree  adjoining  grammar  (TAG)  formalism  of  Joshi 
et  al.  (1975).  TAG  is  an  appealing  formalism  for  the 
representation  of  natural  language  syntax  because  its  el¬ 
ementary  structures  are  phrase  structure  trees,  which  al¬ 
lows  the  linguist  to  localized  linguistic  dependencies  such 
as  agreement,  sub  categorization,  and  filler-gap  relations, 
and  to  develop  a  theory  of  grammar  based  on  the  lexicon. 

The  main  results  of  the  thesis  are  an  argument  that 
simple  TAGs  are  formally  inadequate,  and  the  definition 
of  an  extension  of  TAG  that  is.  Every  aspect  of  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  this  extension  to  TAG,  called  V-TAG,  is  specif¬ 
ically  motivated  by  linguistic  facts,  not  by  formal  consid¬ 
erations.  A  formal  investigation  of  V-TAG  reveals  that 
(when  lexicalized)  it  has  restricted  generative  capacity, 
that  it  is  polynomial  parsable,  and  that  it  forms  an  ab¬ 
stract  family  of  languages.  This  means  that  is  has  desir¬ 
able  formal  properties  for  representing  natural  language 
syntax,  both  a  formal  automaton  and  a  parser  for  V-TAG 
are  presented. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  new  system,  a  reformulation 
of  the  linguistic  theory  that  has  been  proposed  for  TAG 
suggests  itself.  Instead  of  including  a  transformational 
step  in  the  theory  of  grammar,  all  derivations  are  per¬ 
formed  within  mathematically  defined  formalisms,  thus 
limiting  the  degrees  of  freedom  in  the  linguistic  theory, 
and  making  the  theory  more  appealing  from  a  compu¬ 
tational  point  of  view.  This  has  several  interesting  lin¬ 


guistic  consequences;  for  instance,  functional  categories 
are  expressed  by  feature  content  (not  node  labels),  and 
head  movement  is  replaced  by  the  adjunction  of  heads. 
The  thesis  sketches  a  fragment  of  a  grammar  of  German, 
which  covers  phenomena  such  as  scrambling,  extraposi¬ 
tion,  topicalization,  and  the  V2  effect. 

Finally,  the  formal  automaton  for  V-TAG  is  used  as  a 
model  of  human  syntactic  processing.  It  is  shown  that 
this  model  makes  several  interesting  predictions  related 
to  free  word  order  in  German. 

A  Computational  Approach  to  Aspectual 
Composition  (Dissertation) 

Michael  White 
MS-CIS-94-53 
LINC  LAB  279 

In  recent  years,  it  has  become  common  in  the  linguis¬ 
tics  and  philosophy  literature  to  assume  that  events  and 
processes  are  ontologically  distinct  entities,  on  a  par  with 
objects  and  substances.  At  the  same  time,  the  idea  that 
time-based  (episodic)  knowledge  should  be  represented 
as  a  collection  of  interrelated  eventualities  has  gained  in¬ 
creasing  acceptance  in  the  computational  linguistics  and 
artificial  intelligence  literature. 

Contrary  to  what  one  might  expect,  a  search  through 
the  prior  literature  in  linguistics  and  philosophy  reveals 
no  account  in  which  these  sortal  distinctions  play  a  direct 
role  in  adequately  explaining  the  problem  of  aspectual 
composition  and  the  closely  related  imperfective  paradox. 
In  the  computational  linguistics  and  artificial  intelligence 
literature,  moreover,  relatively  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  either  problem. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  dissertation,  I  investigate  the 
hypothesis  that  the  parallel  ontological  distinctions  in¬ 
troduced  above  may  be  directly  employed  in  an  explana¬ 
tory  formal  account  of  the  problem  of  aspectual  compo¬ 
sition  and  the  imperfective  paradox.  In  so  doing,  I  de¬ 
velop  a  synthesis  of  proposals  by  Hinrichs  (1985),  Krifka 
(1989;  1992)  and  Jackendoff  (1991)  which  makes  cor¬ 
rect  predictions  in  many  cases  not  considered  by  these 
authors.  In  particular,  the  account  is  the  first  to  ade¬ 
quately  explain  the  syntactic  and  semantic  behavior  of 
non-individuating  accomplishment  expressions,  such  as 
Jack  pour  some  amount  of  wort  into  the  carboy ,  which 
are  to  vague  to  individuate  a  single  event  by  nevertheless 
behave  like  other  Vendlerian  accomplishments. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  dissertation,  I  explore  the 
potential  computational  applications  of  the  linguistic  ac¬ 
count,  by  way  of  two  case  studies.  In  the  first  one,  I  follow 
Moens  (1987)  in  showing  how  a  calculus  of  eventualities 
can  facilitate  the  implementation  of  a  simple  statement 
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verifier  which  allows  for  a  much  greater  range  of  natural 
language  queries  than  is  usually  the  case  with  tempo¬ 
ral  databases.  In  the  second,  more  preliminary  study,  I 
examine  the  relevance  of  the  model-theoretic  analysis  to 
discourse  interpretation,  within  the  context  of  devising 
a  program  which  produces  simple  microworld  animations 
using  short  narrative  descriptions  as  input  specifications. 

Querying  Nested  Collections 

(Dissertation) 

Limsoon  Wong 
MS-CIS-94-54 
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This  dissertation  investigates  a  new  approach  to  query 
languages  inspired  by  structural  recursion  and  by  the  cat¬ 
egorical  notion  of  monad. 

A  language  based  on  these  principles  has  been  designed 
and  studied.  It  is  found  to  have  the  strength  of  sev¬ 
eral  widely  known  relational  languages  but  without  their 
weaknesses.  This  language  and  its  various  extensions  are 
shown  to  exhibit  a  conservative  extension  property,  which 
indicates  that  the  depth  of  nesting  of  collections  in  in¬ 
termediate  data  has  no  effect  on  their  expressive  power. 
These  languages  also  exhibit  the  finite-cofiniteness  prop¬ 
erty  on  many  classes  of  queries.  These  two  properties 
provide  easy  answers  to  several  hitherto  unresolved  con¬ 
jectures  on  query  languages  that  are  more  realistic  than 
the  flat  relational  algebra. 

A  useful  rewrite  system  has  been  derived  from  the  equa- 
tional  theory  of  monads.  It  forms  the  core  of  a  source- 
to-source  optimizer  capable  of  performing  filter  promo¬ 
tion,  code  motion,  and  loop  fusion.  Scanning  routines  and 
printing  routines  are  considered  as  part  of  optimization 
process.  An  operational  semantics  that  is  a  blending  of 
eager  evaluation  and  lazy  evaluation  is  suggested  in  con¬ 
junction  with  these  input-output  routines.  This  strategy 
leads  to  a  reduction  in  space  consumption  and  a  faster 
response  time  while  preserving  good  total  time  perfor¬ 
mance.  Additional  optimization  rules  have  been  system¬ 
atically  introduced  to  cache  and  index  small  relations,  to 
map  monad  operations  to  several  classical  join  operators, 
to  cache  large  intermediate  relations,  and  to  push  monad 
operations  to  external  servers. 

A  query  system  Kleisli  and  a  high-level  query  language 
CPL  for  it  have  been  built  on  top  of  the  functional  lan¬ 
guage  ML.  Many  of  my  theoretical  and  practical  contri¬ 
butions  have  been  physically  realized  in  Kleisli  and  CPL. 
In  addition,  I  have  explored  the  idea  of  open  system  in 
my  implementation.  Dynamic  extension  of  the  system 
with  new  primitives,  cost  functions,  optimization  rules, 
scanners,  and  writers  are  fully  supported.  As  a  conse¬ 


quence,  my  system  can  be  easily  connected  to  external 
data  sources.  In  particular,  it  has  been  successfully  ap¬ 
plied  to  integrate  several  genetic  data  sources  which  in¬ 
clude  relational  databases,  structured  files,  as  well  as  data 
generated  by  special  application  programs. 

Final  Report  to  NSF  of  the  Standards 
for  Facial  Animation  Workshop 

Catherine  Pelachaud 
Norman  I.  Badler 
Mane- Luce  Viaud 

MS-CIS-94-56 
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The  human  face  is  an  important  and  complex  com¬ 
munication  channel.  It  is  a  very  familiar  and  sensitive 
object  of  human  perception.  The  facial  animation  field 
has  increased  greatly  in  the  past  few  years  as  fast  com¬ 
puter  graphics  workstations  have  made  the  modeling  and 
real-time  animation  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  polygons 
affordable  affordable  and  almost  commonplace.  Many  ap¬ 
plications  have  been  developed  such  as  teleconferencing, 
surgery,  information  assistance  systems,  games,  and  en¬ 
tertainment.  To  solve  these  different  problems,  different 
approaches  for  both  animation  control  and  modeling  have 
been  developed. 

Active  Part-Decomposition,  Shape  and  Motion 

Estimation  of  Articulated  Objects:  A  Physics- 

based  Approach 

loannis  A .  Kakadiaris 

Dimitri  Metaxas 

Ruzena  Bajcsy 

MS-CIS-94-57 

GRASP  LAB  381 

We  present  a  novel,  robust,  integrated  approach  to  seg¬ 
mentations  shape  and  motion  estimation  of  articulated 
objects.  Initially,  we  assume  the  object  consists  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  part,  and  we  fit  a  deformable  model  to  the  given  data 
using  our  physics-based  framework.  As  the  object  at¬ 
tains  new  postures,  we  decide  based  on  certain  criteria 
if  and  when  to  replace  the  initial  model  with  two  mod¬ 
els.  These  criteria  are  based  on  the  model’s  state  and 
the  given  data.  We  then  fit  the  models  to  the  data  us¬ 
ing  a  novel  algorithm  for  assigning  forces  from  the  data 
to  the  two  models,  which  allows  partial  overlap  between 
them  and  determination  of  joint  location.  This  approach 
is  applied  iteratively  until  all  the  object’s  moving  parts 
are  identified.  Furthermore,  we  define  new  global  defor¬ 
mations  and  we  demonstrate  our  technique  in  a  series  of 
experiments,  where  Kalman  filtering  is  employed  to  ac¬ 
count  for  noise  and  occlusion. 
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Active  Motion-Based  Segmentation  of 

Human  Body  Outlines 

Ioannis  A.  Kakadiaris 

Dimitri  Metaxas 

Ruzena  Bajcsy 

MS-CIS-94-58 

GRASP  LAB  382 

We  present  an  integrated  approach  towards  the  seg¬ 
mentation  and  shape  estimation  of  human  body  out¬ 
lines.  Initially,  we  assume  that  the  human  body  con¬ 
sists  of  a  single  part,  and  we  fit  a  deformable  model  to 
the  given  data  using  our  physics-based  shape  and  mo¬ 
tion  estimation  framework.  As  an  actor  attains  differ¬ 
ent  postures,  new  protrusions  emerge  on  the  outline.  We 
model  these  changes  in  the  shape  using  a  new  represen¬ 
tation  scheme  consisting  of  a  parametric  composition  of 
deformable  models.  This  representation  allows  us  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  underlying  human  parts  that  gradually  become 
visible,  by  monitoring  the  evolution  of  shape  and  mo¬ 
tion  parameters  of  the  composed  models.  Based  on  these 
parameters,  their  joint  locations  are  identified.  Our  algo¬ 
rithm  is  applied  iteratively  over  subsequent  frames  until 
all  moving  parts  are  identified.  We  demonstrate  our  tech¬ 
nique  in  a  series  of  experiments  with  very  encouraging 
results. 

Typing  untyped  A-terms,  or 
Reducibility  strikes  again! 

Jean  Gallier 
MS-CIS-94-59 

LOGIC  &  COMPUTATION  88 

It  was  observed  by  Curry  that  when  (untyped)  A-terms 
can  be  assigned  types,  for  example,  simple  types,  these 
terms  have  nice  properties  (for  example,  they  are  strongly 
normalizing).  Coppo,  Dezani,  and  Veneri,  introduced 
type  systems  using  conjunctive  types,  and  showed  that 
several  important  classes  of  (untyped)  terms  can  be  char¬ 
acterized  according  to  the  shape  of  the  types  that  can  be 
assigned  to  these  terms.  For  example,  the  strongly  nor¬ 
malizable  terms,  the  normalizable  terms,  and  the  terms 
having  head-normal  forms,  can  be  characterized  in  some 
systems  V  and  X><g).  Our  proofs  use  a  new  and  more  mod¬ 
ular  version  of  the  reducibility  method.  As  an  application 
of  our  metatheorems,  we  show  how  the  characterizations 
obtained  by  Coppo,  Dezani,  Veneri,  and  Pottinger,  can  be 
easily  rederived.  We  also  characterize  the  terms  that  have 
weak  head-normal  forms,  which  appears  to  be  new.  We 
conclude  by  stating  a  number  of  challenging  open  prob¬ 
lems  regarding  possible  generalizations  of  the  realizability 
method. 


Proving  Properties  of  Typed  A-Terms 

Using  Realizability,  Covers,  and  Sheaves 

Jean  Gallier 
MS-CIS-94-60 

LOGIC  &  COMPUTATION  89 

The  main  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  take  apart  the 
reducibility  method  in  order  to  understand  how  its  pieces 
fit  together,  and  in  particular,  to  recast  the  conditions 
on  candidates  of  reducibility  as  sheaf  conditions,  there 
has  been  a  feeling  among  experts  on  this  subject  that  it 
should  be  possible  to  present  the  reducibility  method  us¬ 
ing  more  semantic  means,  and  that  a  deeper  understand¬ 
ing  would  then  be  gained.  This  paper  gives  mathematical 
substance  to  this  feeling,  by  presenting  a  generalization  of 
the  reducibility  method  based  on  a  semantic  notion  of  re¬ 
alizability  which  uses  the  notion  of  a  cover  algebra  (as  in 
abstract  sheaf  theory).  A  key  technical  ingredient  is  the 
introduction  a  new  class  of  semantic  structures  equipped 
with  preorders,  called  pre-applicative  structures.  These 
structures  need  not  be  extensional.  In  this  framework, 
a  general  realizability  theorem  can  be  shown.  Kleene’s 
recursive  realizability  and  a  variant  of  KreiseFs  modified 
realizability  both  fit  into  this  framework.  We  are  then 
able  to  prove  a  meta-theorem  which  shows  that  if  a  prop¬ 
erty  of  realizers  satisfies  some  simple  conditions,  then  it 
holds  for  the  semantic  interpretations  of  all  terms.  Ap¬ 
plying  this  theorem  to  the  special  case  of  the  term  model, 
yields  a  general  theorem  for  proving  properties  of  typed 
A-terms,  in  particular,  strong  normalization  and  conflu¬ 
ence.  This  approach  clarifies  the  reducibility  method  by 
showing  that  the  closure  conditions  on  candidates  of  re¬ 
ducibility  can  be  viewed  as  sheak  conditions,  the  above 
approach  is  applied  to  the  simply-typed  A-calculus  (with 
types  — x,+,  and  _L),  and  to  the  second-order  (poly¬ 
morphic  A-calculus  (with  types  — ^  and  V2),  for  which  it 
yields  a  new  theorem. 

Linear  Structure  From  Motion 
Inigo  Thomas 
Eero  Simoncelli 
MS-CIS-94-61 
GRASP  LAB  383 

Determining  the  structure  of  the  world  and  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  observer  from  image  changes  has  been  a  cen¬ 
tral  problem  in  computer  vision  for  over  fifteen  years. 
Since  the  early  work  on  Structure  from  Motion  (SFM) 
by  Longuet-Higgins[4]  and  Pradzny[6],  several  techniques 
have  been  developed  to  compute  the  motion  of  the  cam¬ 
era,  the  shape  of  moving  objects,  or  distances  to  points  in 
the  world.  However,  the  image  changes  are  non-linearly 
related  to  camera  motion  and  distances  to  points  in  the 
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world.  Thus,  solving  the  problem  typically  requires  non-  seek,  the  system  features  visually  realistic  human  fig- 
linear  optimization  techniques  that  can  be  unstable  or  ure  animation  including  realistic  human  locomotion.  We 
computationally  inefficient.  Linear  algorithms  are  prefer-  discuss  the  planner’s  interaction  with  a  changing  environ- 
able  since  they  are  computationally  advantageous,  and  ment  to  which  it  has  only  limited  perceptual  access, 
since  linear  estimation  is  much  better  understood  than 
non-linear  estimation.  Our  paper  describes  an  unbiased, 
completely  linear  algorithm  for  Structure-from-Motion. 

This  work  is  similar  to  that  of  Jepson  &  Heeger  [3]  ex¬ 
cept  that  we  employ  spherical  projection.  The  use  of 
a  spherical  imaging  geometry  allows  a  simpler  and  more 
intuitive  derivation  of  the  algorithm,  and  produces  an  un¬ 
biased  estimator.  Experimental  results  are  provided  that 
demonstrate  the  performance  of  the  algorithm. 

Combining  color  and  geometry  for  the  active, 

visual  recognition  of  shadows 

Gareth  Funka-Lea 

Ruzena  Bajcsy 

MS-CIS-94-62 

GRASP  LAB  384 

In  computer  vision  for  object  recognition  or  naviga¬ 
tion,  shadows  are  a  frequent  occurrence.  However,  shad¬ 
ows  are  difficult  to  recognize  because  they  cannot  be  in¬ 
fallibly  recognized  until  a  scene’s  geometry  and  lighting 
are  known.  We  present  a  number  of  cues  which  together 
strongly  suggest  the  identification  of  a  shadow  and  which 
can  be  examined  without  a  high  computational  cost.  The 
techniques  developed  are:  a  color  model  for  shadows  and 
a  color  image  segmentation  method  that  recovers  single 
material  surfaces  as  single  image  regions  irregardless  of 
whether  the  surface  is  partially  in  shadow;  a  method  to  re¬ 
cover  the  penumbra  and  umbra  of  shadows;  and  a  method 
for  determining  whether  some  object  could  be  obstruct¬ 
ing  a  light  source.  These  cues  either  depend  on  or  their 
reliability  improves  with  the  examination  of  some  well  un¬ 
derstood  shadows  in  a  scene.  Our  observer  is  equipped 
with  an  extendable  probe  for  casting  its  own  shadows. 

These  actively  obtained  shadows  allow  the  observer  to  ex¬ 
perimentally  determine  the  number,  location,  and  rough 
extent  of  the  light  sources  in  the  scene.  The  system  has 
been  tested  against  a  variety  of  indoor  and  outdoor  envi¬ 
ronments. 

Planning  and  Terrain  Reasoning 

Michael  B.  Moore 
Christopher  Geib 
Barry  D.  Reich 

MS-CIS-94-63 
LINC  LAB  280 

We  describe  the  ZAROFF  system,  a  plan-based  con¬ 
troller  for  the  player  who  is  “it”  in  a  game  of  hide  and 
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1  Summary 


The  software  system  Jack  for  human  figure  modeling  and  animation  is  the  product  of  many 
years  of  sponsored  research,  much  of  it  from  U.S.  Army  sources.  This  report  summarizes 
the  culmination  of  that  effort  by  viewing  the  theoretical  and  algorithmic  underpinnings  of  the 
research,  the  application  domains  and  their  impact,  and  recent  steps  towards  commercialization 
of  the  technology. 


2  Background 

People  are  all  around  us.  They  inhabit  our  home,  workplace,  entertainment,  and  environment. 
Their  presence  and  actions  are  noted  or  ignored,  enjoyed  or  disdained,  analyzed  or  prescribed. 
The  very  ubiquity  of  other  people  in  our  lives  poses  a  tantalizing  challenge  to  the  computational 
modeler,  people  are  at  once  the  most  common  object  of  interest  and  yet  the  most  structurally 
complex.  Their  everyday  movements  are  amazingly  fluid  yet  demanding  to  reproduce,  with 
actions  driven  not  just  mechanically  by  muscles  and  bones  but  also  cognitively  by  beliefs 
and  intentions.  Our  motor  systems  manage  to  learn  how  to  make  us  move  without  leaving 
us  the  burden  or  pleasure  of  knowing  how  we  did  it.  Likewise  we  learn  how  to  describe  the 
actions  and  behaviors  of  others  without  consciously  struggling  with  the  processes  of  perception, 
recognition,  and  language. 

Our  research  on  human  body  modeling  and  simulation  has  been  done  in  the  Computer 
Graphics  Research  Lab  of  the  Computer  and  Information  Science  Department  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  since  approximately  1975.  We  have  achieved  international  recognition  for  our 
research  and  specifically  the  Jack® software.  Much  of  the  Lab’s  work  is  reported  in  a  recent 
book  from  Oxford  University  Press:  Simulating  Humans:  Computer  Graphics,  Animation,  and 
Control ,  by  Badler,  Phillips  and  Webber.  In  January  1994,  we  became  the  Center  for  Human 
Modeling  and  Simulation  (HMS),  a  formal  University  entity  with  a  Director  (Norm  Badler). 
Badler  alone  has  produced  25  PhD  students,  and  currently  over  25  PhD  students  are  active  in 
the  HMS  Center’s  research.  This  HMS  Center  educates  a  large  fraction  of  the  PhD  students  in 
the  CIS  Department! 


3  Theoretical  Underpinnings 

A  famous  Computer  Scientist,  Alan  Turing,  once  proposed  a  test  to  determine  if  a  computational 
agent  is  intelligent.  In  the  Turing  Test,  a  subject  communicates  with  two  agents,  one  human 
and  one  computer,  through  a  keyboard  which  effectively  restricts  interaction  to  language.  The 
subject  attempts  to  determine  which  agent  is  which  by  posing  questions  to  both  of  them  and 
guessing  their  identities  based  on  the  “intelligence”  of  their  answers.  No  physical  manifestation 
or  image  of  either  agent  is  allowed  as  the  process  seeks  to  establish  abstract  “intellectual 
behavior,”  thinking,  and  reasoning.  Although  the  Turing  Test  has  stood  as  the  basis  for 
computational  intelligence  since  1 963,  it  clearly  omits  any  potential  to  evaluate  physical  actions, 
behavior,  or  appearance. 
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Later,  Edward  Feigenbaum  proposed  a  generalized  definition  that  included  action:  “Intelli¬ 
gent  action  is  an  act  or  decision  that  is  goal-oriented,  arrived  at  by  an  understandable  chain  of 
symbolic  analysis  and  reasoning  steps,  and  is  one  in  which  knowledge  of  the  world  informs  and 
guides  the  reasoning.”  We  can  imagine  an  analogous  “Turing  Test”  that  would  have  the  subject 
watching  the  behaviors  of  two  agents,  one  human  and  one  synthetic,  while  trying  to  determine 
at  a  better  than  chance  level  which  is  which.  Human  movement  enjoys  a  universality  and  com¬ 
plexity  that  would  definitely  challenge  an  animated  figure  in  this  test:  if  a  computer-synthesized 
figure  looks,  moves,  and  acts  like  a  real  person,  are  we  going  to  believe  that  it  is  real?  On 
the  surface  the  question  almost  seems  silly,  since  we  would  rather  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
fooled.  In  fact,  however,  the  question  is  moot  though  the  premises  are  slightly  different:  cartoon 
characters  are  hardly  “real,”  yet  we  watch  them  and  properly  interpret  their  actions  and  motions 
in  the  evolving  context  of  a  story.  Moreover,  they  are  not  “realistic”  in  the  physical  sense  -  no 
one  expects  to  see  a  manifest  Mickey  Mouse  walking  down  the  street.  Nor  do  cartoons  even 
move  like  people  -  they  squash  and  stretch  and  perform  all  sorts  of  actions  that  we  would  never 
want  to  do.  But  somehow  our  perceptions  often  make  these  characters  believable-,  they  appear 
to  act  in  a  goal-directed  way  because  their  human  animators  have  imbued  them  with  physical 
“intelligence”  and  behaviors  that  apparently  cause  them  to  chase  enemies,  bounce  off  walls, 
and  talk  to  one  another.  Of  course,  these  ends  are  achieved  by  the  skillful  weaving  of  a  story 
into  the  crafted  images  of  a  character.  Perhaps  surprisingly,  the  mechanisms  by  which  motion, 
behavior,  and  emotion  are  encoded  into  cartoons  is  not  by  building  synthetic  models  of  little 
creatures  with  muscles  and  nerves.  The  requisite  animator  skills  do  not  come  easily;  even  in  the 
cartoon  world  refinements  to  the  art  and  technique  took  much  work,  time,  and  study.  Creating 
such  movements  automatically  in  response  to  real-time  interactive  queries  posed  by  the  subject 
in  our  hypothetical  experiment  does  not  make  the  problem  any  easier.  Even  Turing,  however, 
admitted  that  the  intelligence  sought  in  his  original  test  did  not  require  the  computational  pro¬ 
cess  of  thinking  to  be  identical  to  that  of  the  human:  the  external  manifestation  in  a  plausible 
and  reasonable  answer  was  all  that  mattered. 

So  why  are  we  willing  to  assimilate  the  truly  artificial  reality  of  cartoons  -  characters 
created  and  moved  entirely  unlike  “real”  people  -  yet  be  skeptical  of  more  human-like  forms? 
This  question  holds  the  key  to  our  physical  Turing  Test:  as  the  appearance  of  a  character 
becomes  more  human,  our  perceptual  apparatus  demands  motion  qualities  and  behaviors  which 
sympathize  with  our  expectations.  As  a  cartoon  character  takes  on  a  human  form,  the  only 
currently  viable  method  for  accurate  motion  is  the  recording  of  a  real  actor  and  the  tracing 
or  transfer  (“rotoscoping”)  of  that  motion  into  the  animation.  Needless  to  say,  this  is  not 
particularly  satisfying  to  the  modeler:  the  motion  and  actor  must  exist  prior  to  the  synthesized 
result.  Even  if  we  recorded  thousands  of  individual  motions  and  retrieved  them  through  some 
kind  of  indexed  video,  we  would  still  lack  the  freshness,  variability,  and  adaptability  of  humans 
to  live,  work,  and  play  in  an  infinite  variety  of  settings. 

If  synthetic  human  motion  is  to  be  produced  without  the  benefit  of  prior  “real”  execution 
and  still  have  a  shot  at  passing  the  physical  Turing  Test,  then  models  must  carefully  balance 
structure,  shape,  and  motion  in  a  compatible  package.  If  the  models  are  highly  simplified  or 
stylized,  cartoons  or  caricatures  will  be  the  dominant  perception;  if  they  look  like  humans,  then 
they  will  be  expected  to  behave  like  them.  How  to  accomplish  this  without  a  real  actor  showing 
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the  way  is  the  challenge  we  address. 

Present  technology  can  approach  human  appearance  and  motion  through  computer  graphics 
modeling  and  three-dimensional  animation,  but  there  is  considerable  distance  to  go  before 
purely  synthesized  figures  trick  our  senses.  A  number  of  promising  research  routes  can  be 
explored  and  many  are  taking  us  a  considerable  way  toward  that  ultimate  goal.  By  properly 
delimiting  the  scope  and  application  of  human  models,  we  can  move  forward,  not  to  replace 
humans,  but  to  substitute  adequate  computational  surrogates  in  various  situations  otherwise 
unsafe,  impossible,  or  too  expensive  for  the  real  thing. 

The  goals  we  set  for  ourselves  are  realistic  but  no  less  ambitious  than  the  physical  Turing 
Test:  we  seek  to  build  computational  models  of  human-like  figures  which,  though  they  may 
not  trick  our  senses  into  believing  they  are  alive,  nonetheless  manifest  animacy  and  convincing 
behavior.  Towards  this  end,  we 

•  Create  an  interactive  computer  graphics  human  model. 

•  Endow  it  with  reasonable  biomechanical  properties. 

•  Provide  it  with  “human-like”  behaviors. 

•  Use  this  simulated  figure  as  an  agent  to  effect  changes  in  its  world. 

•  Describe  and  guide  its  tasks  through  natural  language  instructions. 

There  are  presently  no  perfect  solutions  to  any  of  these  problems,  but  significant  advances 
have  enabled  the  consideration  of  the  suite  of  goals  under  uniform  and  consistent  assumptions. 
Ultimately,  we  should  be  able  to  give  our  surrogate  human  directions  that,  in  conjunction  with 
suitable  symbolic  reasoning  processes,  make  it  appear  to  behave  in  a  natural,  appropriate,  and 
intelligent  fashion.  Compromises  will  be  essential,  due  to  limits  in  computation,  throughput 
of  display  hardware,  and  demands  of  real-time  interaction,  but  our  algorithms  aim  to  balance 
the  physical  device  constraints  with  carefully  crafted  models,  general  solutions,  and  thoughtful 
organization. 

From  modeling  realistic  or  at  least  reasonable  body  size  and  shape,  through  the  control  of 
the  highly  redundant  body  skeleton,  to  the  simulation  of  plausible  motions,  human  figures  offer 
numerous  computational  problems  and  constraints.  Building  software  for  human  modeling  and 
simulation  serves  a  widespread  user  population.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  such  software  has  broad 
application  since  the  features  needed  for  analytic  applications  -  such  as  multiple  simultaneous 
constraints  -  provide  extremely  powerful  features  for  a  variety  of  users  with  contemporary 
computer  skills  but  not  necessarily  animation  talents.  Our  software  design  has  tried  to  take  into 
account  a  wide  variety  of  physical  problem-oriented  tasks,  rather  than  just  offer  a  computer 
graphics  and  animation  tool  for  the  already  skilled  or  computer-sophisticated  animator. 

Our  research  has  built  a  solid  underpinning  of  general  techniques  and  theory  for  these  ends: 

•  User  interaction  with  3D  environments  and  especially  articulated  figures.  The  Jack  user 
interface  is  one  of  its  great  attractions. 
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•  Inverse  kinematics  running  in  real-time  provides  the  underlying  engine  that  permits 
manipulation  of  spatial  constraints  of  a  complex  articulated  figure,  rather  than  requiring 
the  user  to  manipulate  individual  joints  directly. 

•  Reliance  on  open  data  databases  for  human  factors  information.  A  user  can,  if  desired, 
customize  human  capability,  size,  and  characteristics  to  an  application.  The  Army 
ANSUR  data  is  the  default  human  anthropometric  database.  The  joint  limit  and  strength 
data  are  mostly  from  NASA  sources. 

•  Human  behaviors  are  often  goal-directed,  and  sets  of  parallel,  interacting  goals  are  the 
normal  way  to  control  movement. 

•  Balance  maintenance  triggers  a  numbers  of  natural  human  behaviors  such  as  counterbal¬ 
ancing,  stepping,  turning,  and  gait  modification. 

•  Much  of  the  realism  in  human  motion  comes  from  strength  load  and  distribution  consid¬ 
erations.  We  have  successfully  demonstrated  natural  synthetic  motions  based  on  strength 
and  load  for  lifting  as  well  as  locomotion  tasks. 

•  Simulated  sensors  are  needed  to  achieve  realistic  interaction  with  an  environment.  Jack 
includes  self-collision  avoidance  as  well  as  real-time  environmental  object  avoidance. 

•  Human  gesture  and  facial  expressions  are  not  arbitrary,  but  are  shaped  by  the  agent’s  com¬ 
municative  goals  and  intentions.  We  have  linked  an  underlying  planning  and  question¬ 
answering  system  with  realistic  human  gestures  and  facial  expressions  as  the  queries 
and  responses  are  uttered  by  a  speech  generation  system.  These  mappings  are  based  on 
cognitive  science  principles. 

•  Synthesizing  known  or  novel  motions  in  real-time  is  a  prerequisite  for  embedding  realistic 
human  agents  into  Virtual  Environments  or  Distributed  Interactive  Simulations.  Jack  is 
the  first  convincing  demonstration  of  this  capability  in  both  the  Army  ISMS  and  the  Navy 
TIES  systems. 

•  Natural  Language  instructions  have  been  largely  ignored  by  the  AI  community  as  a 
research  subject;  we  have  changed  that  by  considering  the  role,  requirements,  and  impact 
of  NL  processing  of  instructions  as  animation  specifications. 

The  Jack  testbed  provides  a  highly  capable  vehicle  with  which  to  carry  out  research  in  3D 
human-computer  interaction,  human  animation,  and  especially  the  link  between  language  and 
action.  An  important  goal  of  our  work  is  to  enable  people  to  use  Natural  Language  instructions 
to  guide  the  behavior  of  semi-autonomous  agents.  These  are  agents  with  behaviors  and  skills  of 
their  own  (from  low-level  behaviors  such  as  walking,  obstacle  avoidance,  and  terrain  navigation, 
to  higher-level  skills  such  as  the  ability  to  manipulate  objects  for  particular  ends),  that  a  person 
could  enlist  in  carrying  out  a  task.  The  situation  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  leader  of  a  group 
and  its  team  members:  the  leader  may  issue  instructions  and  specify  policies  affecting  how 
those  instructions  are  to  be  carried  out.  The  team  members  should  carry  out  the  orders  in 
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a  situationally-sensitive  manner  that  is  consistent  with  policy  as  well  as  their  own  low-level 
behavioral  responses.  The  instructions  themselves  should  reflect  the  leader’s  awareness  of 
the  team  members  skills  and  behaviors.  By  linking  Natural  Language  to  what  is  essentially 
real  activity  in  a  real  world,  we  are  able  to  experiment  with  theories  concerning  the  situated 
interpretation  of  language  in  ways  that  theoreticians  do  not  have  access  to. 

4  Impact 

We  perform  basic  and  applied  research  in  human  modeling  and  simulation.  A  number  of 
particularly  well-motivated  application  areas  are: 

•  Human  factors  analysis. 

•  Physical  performance  assessment. 

•  Intelligent  agents  acting  on  instructions. 

•  Maintenance/logistics  technician. 

•  Factory  or  assembly  worker. 

•  Dismounted,  semi-autonomous  soldier. 

•  Virtual  training  simulator. 

•  Medic  or  surgical  assistant. 

•  Virtual  human  for  surgical  procedures, 

While  not  as  exciting  as  motion  picture  characters,  as  personable  as  cartoons,  or  as  skilled  as 
Olympic  athletes,  there  are  justifiable  uses  to  virtual  human  figures  in  these  domains.  Visual¬ 
izing  the  appearance,  capabilities  and  performance  of  humans  is  an  important  and  demanding 
application.  The  lessons  learned  may  be  transferred  to  other  problems,  applications,  and  even 
more  entertaining  uses  of  human-like  models. 

Besides  Jack  s  immediate  applicability  to  directing  virtual  agents  in  virtual  environments, 
we  can  begin  to  create  animated  simulations  from  information-efficient  task  specifications. 
Bonnie  Webber’s  research  will  make  significant  contributions  to  theoretical  and  computational 
linguistics  by  studying: 

•  How  instruments  are,  specified  in  Natural  Language  instructions  and  how  agents  recognize 
from  these  instructions  and/or  the  world,  ways  in  which  instruments  will  support  their 
intended  activity; 

•  Policy  specification  and  understanding,  aimed  at  developing  a  framework  for  planning 
and  sensing  that  enables  policy  to  inform  and/or  constrain  behavioral  choice;  and 

•  How  instructions  specify  task-appropriate  sensing  behavior  —  what  sensing  modalities 
the  agent  should  employ,  what  is  being  sensed  for,  and  how  often  to  perform  sensing, 
since  successful  perception  may  require  other  physical  activities  to  be  performed  as  well. 
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5  Commercialization 


Since  1983  we  have  been  required  to  and  actually  have  delivered  software  to  our  sponsors. 
The  first  interstate  delivery  of  the  Jack  software  was  made  to  NASA  Johnson  Space  Center  in 
1987.  The  U.S.  Army  Human  Engineering  Lab  at  Aberdeen  has  been  a  major  sponsor,  user, 
and  partner  in  the  development  of  this  software.  In  early  1990  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
initiated  a  formal  trademark  request  for  the  name  Jack  as  a  software  product.  Recently, 
trademark  protection  has  been  extended  to  the  EC.  The  actual  commercial  distribution  of  the 
Jack  software  began  through  the  University’s  Center  for  Technology  Transfer  (CTT)  in  1 992. 
With  the  creation  of  the  HMS  Center,  all  contacts  are  now  funneled  through  our  office  with 
the  exception  of  legal  documents  which  are  generated  or  reviewed  by  CTT  and/or  the  Office  of 
Research  Administration. 

One  portion  of  Jack  has  been  embedded  into  other  commercial  software.  Jack's  inverse 
kinematics  algorithm  is  the  backbone  of  Wavefront  Technologies  Kinemation  product.  Jack 
enjoys  a  direct  interface  with  Micro  Analysis  and  Design’s  HOS  software  and  Technomatix’s 
CAD  system.  We  have  built  CAD  geometry  translators  (most  under  Army  contract)  into  and 
out  of  Jack  for  most  major  CAD  systems.  These  are  supplied  at  no  additional  cost  to  any  Jack 
system  requiring  them.  Other  interface  or  embedding  agreements  are  underway  with  several 
major  CAD  vendors  and  other  software  interests. 
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Abstract 


In  most  workplace  environments  we  have  encountered,  clothed  figures  are  the  norm  and 
would  be  expected  by  the  designer.  Adding  clothing  to  a  human  figure  improves  its  graphical 
appearance  and  realism.  Clothes  modeling  can  be  done  in  many  ways  ranging  from  very  simple 
to  more  realistic  but  complicated.  The  simplest  technique  is  to  change  the  attributes  of  certain 
segments  of  the  body  figure;  for  example,  by  modifying  the  colors  of  the  lower  legs  we  get  the 
effect  of  a  body  wearing  short  pants.  This  is  not  quite  as  silly  as  it  sounds,  because  the  body 
segment  geometry  can  be  created  with  a  clothed  rather  than  bare-skinned  shape.  The  best  but 
more  complicated  approach  is  to  drape  and  attach  clothing  over  a  body  to  simulate  the  intricate 
properties  of  garments. 


Besides  improving  realism,  there  is  a  practical  human  factors  aspect  to  clothing.  Clothing 
constrains  movement  by  restricting  the  joint  angle  limits.  An  approach  to  analyzing  this  problem 
has  been  developed  by  using  collision  detection  for  a  geometric  clothes  model. 


1  Geometric  Modeling  of  Clothes 

Rigid  models  for  clothing  are  created  by  specially  designing  psurfs  on  a  segment-by-segment 
basis.  Thus  a  shirt  or  jacket  would  have,  say,  five  parts:  one  for  the  torso,  and  two  for  each  limb 
segment.  Clothing  exists  independently  of  a  given  figure  model  as  a  library  of  objects  which  can 
be  selectively  placed  on  a  model  at  user  determined  sites.  This  data  base  is  modifiable  through 
typical  geometric  editing  commands.  A  clothing  item  is  positioned  by  matching  key  points  on 
the  clothing  to  key  points  on  the  body  segments.  A  global  deformation  algorithm  can  be  used 
to  fit  the  clothing  piece  correctly  on  the  segment. 

One  apparent  problem  with  geometrically  modeled  clothing  occurs  when  the  human  figure 
moves  joints.  Since  the  clothing  model  is  not  deformable,  there  are  gaps  between  segments. 
(This  is  in  fact  true  even  without  clothing  if  the  figure  is  modeled  with  polyhedral  meshes' 
As  the  geometry  is  carried  on  the  segment,  it  inherits  the  geometric  transformation  without 
any  compensation  for  the  interaction  of  material,  flesh  or  clothes,  at  the  joint.)  Extra  work 
is  necessary  to  alleviate  the  joint  gap  problem.  A  gap  filling  algorithm  has  been  developed  to 
make  up  these  gaps  when  animating.  It  connects  the  boundaries  of  two  adjacent  segments  by 
generating  spline  surfaces  using  the  tangent  information  of  the  two  segments  at  the  boundaries. 

As  an  initial  attempt  to  develop  geometric  models  of  clothes,  a  sweatshirt  and  pants  were 
designed  (Figure  1).  Each  segment  of  a  clothing  item  is  a  psurf  whose  geometry  and  position 
are  closely  related  to  a  corresponding  body  segment.  The  following  is  a  step  by  step  procedure 
for  geometric  clothes  design. 

1.  Determine  the  size  of  clothes: 

In  conventional  clothing  design,  circumferences  are  measured  at  certain  positions  of  the 
body  in  order  to  determine  the  clothing  size.  In  our  approach  the  maximum  segment 
breadth  in  two  orthogonal  directions  are  measured  instead  of  circumferences. 

The  following  list  shows  the  positions  at  which  the  maximum  breadths  are  measured  and 
lists  their  corresponding  slices  from  the  accurate  biostereometric  slice  bodies. 

•  For  trousers 

waist  the  6th  slice  of  lower_torso 

hip  the  9th  slice  of  hip  Jlap 

upper  leg  the  first  slice  of  upper  Jeg 
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Figure  1:  Texture-Mapped  Camouflage  Clothing  on  Contour  Body  Figure  in  Apache  Helicopter 
Cockpit.  Cockpit  Courtesy  NASA  Ames  Research  Center.  Image  by  Eunyoung  Koh,  Pei-Hwa  Ho, 
and  Jiahe  Lu. 
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lower  leg 


the  last  (24th)  slice  of  lower  Jeg 


•  For  a  sweatshirt 

neck 

chest 

breast 

waist 

upper  arm 
lower  arm 


the  first  slice  of  upper  _torso 
the  6th  slice  of  upper  jtorso 
the  12th  slice  of  upper_torso 
the  first  slice  of  lower_torso 
the  8th  slice  of  upper _arm 
the  last  (16th)  slice  of  lower_arm 


Also,  a  measure  of  the  length  from  the  neck  to  the  bottom  of  the  shirt  is  provided  to 
determine  the  length  of  the  shirt.  These  sizes  are  specified  in  advance  for  each  article  of 
clothing. 

2.  Create  psurfs: 

The  geometry  of  each  segment  is  determined  by  a  set  of  body  slices.  A  new  set  of  slices 
for  clothing  is  constructed  by  sculpturing  the  body  slices  depending  on  the  shape  of  the 
segment  and  the  specified  sizes  in  the  previous  step.  The  fundamental  idea  in  the  con¬ 
struction  is  to  pick  a  few  thick  slices  and  duplicate  them  appropriately  along  the  segment 
after  scaling.  Scaling  is  done  by  linear  interpolation  so  that  the  scaled  slices  may  match 
with  the  specified  maximum  breadth  sizes  at  the  positions  designated. 

The  completed  surface  definition  of  a  clothes  segment  can  be  obtained  by  tiling  the  slices. 
Tiling  is  performed  by  generating  rectangles  from  the  data  points  which  define  two  adjacent 
slices. 

3.  Attach  clothes  segments  to  human  body: 

Each  clothes  segment  can  be  attached  to  the  corresponding  body  segment  by  a  joint  which 
is  located  at  the  upper  part  of  that  segment. 

The  clothing  shape  can  be  easily  modified  by  changing  the  slice  definition  of  the  clothes.  For 
example,  folded  sleeves,  short  sleeves,  and  short  pants  can  be  simulated  by  simple  modification 
or  deletion  of  slices. 


2  Draping  model 

The  most  realistic  clothing  can  be  created  by  simulating  the  support  and  draping  of  pattern 
pieces  of  arbitrary  shape.  Wrinkling,  folding,  and  the  effects  of  gravity  are  displayed  through 
a  relaxation  method  or  a  finite  element  method.  Pattern  pieces  may  also  be  stitched  at  seams 
and  draped  simultaneously.  Pattern  pieces  of  different  lengths  may  be  sewn  together,  resulting 
in  an  oversewing  effect. 

The  draping  of  the  pattern  pieces  is  done  on  a  figure  in  a  static  posture.  Interference  testing 
is  done  in  the  draping  algorithm  to  make  sure  that  the  pattern  pieces  slide  over  the  surface  of 
the  figure  without  penetrating  the  surface  (Figures  2). 

There  are  several  methods  to  simulate  the  draping  of  a  square  piece  of  cloth,  isolated  from 
other  cloth,  which  are  based  on  a  relaxation  method.  Feynman  [Fey86]  uses  a  formula  which 
minimizes  the  energy  of  a  cloth  and  tries  to  simulate  the  shape  of  thin  flexible  membranes  under 
the  influence  of  force  fields  and  rigid  bodies.  The  local  minimum  of  the  cloth  is  found  by  moving 
each  of  the  grid  points  in  turn  toward  a  position  which  decreases  the  energy  of  the  cloth.  The 
energy  expression  of  a  cloth  is  described  as: 

Etotai{S)  =  k3s(S)  —  kbb(S)  —  kgg(S ) 

where  s(S),  b(S),  g(S)  represent  the  effects  of  strain,  bending,  and  gravity.  The  parameters 
ks,kb,kg  control  the  relative  strengths  of  these  three  effects:  a  large  ka  means  the  cloth  is 
difficult  to  stretch;  a  large  kb  means  the  cloth  is  stiff  and  resists  bending;  and  a  large  k0  means 
the  cloth  is  heavy. 
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Figure  2:  Graduation  Day.  Cloth  modeling  by  Lauren  Bello.  Draping  model  by  Welton  Becket. 
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_  Relaxing  a  single  point  is  the  process  of  moving  it  so  that  the  energy  of  the  cloth  of  which 
it  is  a  part  is  decreased.  The  method  used  to  relax  a  single  point  first  finds  the  direction  in 
which  the  point  would  most  like  to  move:  the  direction  of  the  negative  gradient  of  the  energy 
as  a  function  of  position.  Then  it  moves  the  single  point  in  that  direction  so  that  its  energy  is 
minimized. 

Feynman  suggests  using  a  multigrid  method  to  speed  up  the  relaxation  sweeping  process. 
However,  it  must  be  used  carefully  to  avoid  distortion.  He  also  introduces  fixed  points  in  order 
to  forbid  the  cloth  to  move  into  a  solid. 

Weil  [Wei86]  considered  the  problem  of  hanging  a  piece  of  cloth  by  fixing  some  constraint 
locations  of  the  cloth.  The  cloth  is  represented  as  a  rectangular  grid  («,  v)  of  3D  coordinates 
(x,  V>z)-  His  method  is  a  two  phase  algorithm.  The  first  part  approximates  the  surface  within 
the  convex  hull  in  (u,  v)  space  of  the  constraint  points;  that  is,  all  the  interior  points  are  placed 
on  catenaries.  The  second  phase  uses  an  iterative  relaxation  process  to  minimize  maximum 
displacement  of  all  the  points  in  the  grid  up  to  a  given  tolerance. 

The  approximation  process  first  positions  the  constraint  points,  then  traces  catenaries  be¬ 
tween  each  pair  of  constraint  points,  thereby  positioning  all  grid  points  in  such  a  catenary  and 
creating  triangles.  If  a  point  is  in  the  path  of  two  catenaries,  it  selects  the  highest  point  because 
it  is  a  constraint  that  can’t  be  violated  (catenaries  are  the  lowest  possible  points).  All  triangles 
created  are  subdivided  by  tracing  catenaries  from  each  vertex  of  the  triangle  to  the  midpoint 
of  the  opposite  edge  and  creating  two  new  triangles,  that  are  recursively  subdivided  until  all 
interior  points  have  been  positioned. 

The  relaxation  phase  tries  to  propagate  the  displacement  of  grid  points  until  all  maximum 
displacements  fall  below  a  certain  tolerance.  Determining  the  displacement  of  a  point  is  done 
by  obtaining  the  displacement  vectors  to  position  the  point  at  the  correct  distance  from  each  of 
its  neighbors  and  adding  the  vectors.  The  final  displacement  is  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of 
the  squares  of  the  displacements  so  that  larger  displacements  will  have  more  influence. 

Terzopoulos,  Platt,  Barr  and  Fleisher  [TPBF87]  use  elasticity  theory  to  describe  the  behavior 
of  a  deformable  object.  The  model  responds  in  a  natural  way  to  applied  forces,  constraints,  and 
impenetrable  obstacles.  The  equations  of  motion  governing  the  dynamics  of  the  deformable 
bodies  under  the  influence  of  applied  forces  is  given 


A(„£i)  +  7^,!£(Z) 
dt  ’ +  y  at  +  sv 


where  r (a,  t)  is  the  position  of  the  particle  a  at  time  t,  n{a)  is  the  mass  density  of  the  body  at 
o,  7(«)  is  the  damping  density,  and  f(r,t)  represents  the  net  externally  applied  forces.  £(V)  is 
a  functional  which  measures  the  net  instantaneous  potential  energy  of  the  elastic  deformation 
of  the  body. 

To  create  animation  with  this  model,  the  motion  equation  is  solved  numerically,  integrating 
through  time.  This  model  is  active  m  the  sense  that  it  responds  to  forces  and  interacts  with 
objects. 
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3  Computing  Joint  Limits 

We  tried  to  test  the  impact  of  clothing  items  on  joint  limits.  A  new  joint  limit  affected  by 
a  clothing  item  is  estimated  by  detecting  collision  among  segments.  Note  that  two  adjacent 
segments  will  always  give  a  collision.  In  order  to  solve  this  problem,  we  introduced  a  collision 
distance  threshold:  any  nodes  within  the  threshold  from  the  joint  position  are  ignored  during 
collision  detection. 

We  experimented  with  geometric  models  of  an  army  vest  and  armor  plate,  by  bending  the 
left  arm  (left  elbow  joint)  against  the  chest  under  three  conditions:  with  the  vest  on,  with  armor 
plate  attached,  and  with  no  clothes  (Figure  3  and  4).  The  computed  elbow  joint  limits  were  78.5 
deg,  96.0  deg,  and  159  deg,  respectively.  Similar  experiments  with  shirts  of  different  thicknesses 
showed  different  effective  joint  limits  of  the  left  elbow  joint  when  the  figure  tried  to  bend  its 
arm. 
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1  Summary 

Enhancements  to  the  Jack  model  and  software  for  the  A3 1  effort  focused  on  three  areas:  cou¬ 
pled  eye  and  head  motion,  better  grasping  actions,  and  improvements  in  collision  detection. 

2  Results 

1.  We  added  visible  eyes  with  optional  eyeglasses  to  the  Jack  figure.  We  extended  the 
dependent  joint  capability  in  Jack  to  couple  head  and  eye  movements.  The  general 
problem  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  fixed  relationship  between  eye  gaze 
direction  and  head  movement;  rather,  there  is  considerable  hysteresis  in  the  process. 
The  eyes  can  move  small  angles  without  causing  head  motion,  but  when  they  exceed  a 
threshold  the  head  rotates  to  a  new  orientation.  We  constructed  the  eye-head  motion 
dependency  within  Jack  based  on  Sparks’  [4]  empirical  data  and  model.  Video  samples 
of  this  eye  and  head  motion  are  contained  on  the  SAE  Human  Modeling  Video  [1], 

2.  The  human  figure’s  hands  were  articulated  and  visually  improved.  Preliminary  grasp¬ 
ing  behaviors  were  added  based  on  Iberall’s  taxonomy  of  handshapes  [3,  2],  The  hand 
functionality  includes  definitions  for  the  major  Iberall  grasp  types,  grasping  that  con¬ 
tinues  while  the  grasped  object  is  moved,  and  a  “compliant  grasp”  that  allows  a  sliding 
contact  with  collision-detection  mediated  joint  angle  adjustments  during  hand  or  ob¬ 
ject  motion.  A  technique  using  point-to-point  distances  as  parallel  proximity  “sensors” 
was  used  to  do  efficient  collision  detection  on  the  hand  and  fingers  [5], 

3.  In  addition  to  hand  grasps,  whole  body  collision  detection  was  provided.  A  novel 
feature  of  the  implemented  technique  was  that  detected  collisions  created  constraints 
that  were  then  just  added  into  the  current  behavioral  constraint  set  for  the  figure.  In 
this  way  the  figure’s  collision  response  was  smoothly  integrated  with  the  other  Jack 
behaviors  such  as  reach  and  balance. 
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1  Summary 

We  supplied  U.S.  Army  TACOM  with  object  code  versions  of  the  Jack  software  system  for 
human  figure  modeling  and  animation.  The  principal  activity  undertaken  with  this  grant  is 
the  integration  of  Jack  into  the  CAD  environment  at  TACOM. 


2  Results 

We  determined  the  most  appropriate  way  to  convert  BRL-CAD  geometry  files  to  the  Jack 
suiface  models.  Both  TACOM  and  UPenn  had  partial  BRL-CAD  to  surface  geometry  con¬ 
verters,  the  TACOM  version  (  Fred  )  was  more  robust,  while  the  UPenn  version  permitted 
object  articulation.  A  combination  scheme  was  constructed  and  reported  on  at  the  1991 
BRL-CAD  Symposium  [1], 

In  addition  to  the  static  BRL-CAD  geometry  conversion,  we  attempted  to  construct  a 
geometry  and  articulation  converter  from  Jack  into  DADS ,  a  dynamics  simulation  system 
used  extensively  at  TACOM.  We  were  able  to  produce  the  required  conversions  but  the 
DADS  software  ran  far  too  slowly  on  the  highly  articulated  Jack  human  figure  to  be  of  any 
practical  use.  Subsequently  we  began  implementation  of  our  own  dynamics  simulation. 
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1  Results 


The  problem  of  merging  database  schemas  arises  from  two  tasks:  database  integration ,  a  problem 
which  is  endemic  to  any  large  organization  that  supports  multiple  heterogeneous  databases,  and 
integration  of  user  views ,  which  occurs  during  the  design  phase  of  a  database  when  constructing  a 
schema  that  satisfies  the  individual  needs  of  each  of  a  set  of  user  groups.  Under  this  funding,  we 
noted  that  these  two  kinds  of  schema  integration  are  fundamentally  different.  The  reason  for  this 
can  be  seen  by  considering  the  direction  in  which  data  is  transformed  in  each  case.  For  database 
integration,  instances  of  each  of  the  source  databases  are  transformed  into  instances  of  the  merged 
schema.  On  the  other  hand,  when  integrating  multiple  user  views  instances  of  the  merged  schema 
must  be  transformed  back  into  instances  of  the  user  views.  The  intuition  is  that  when  integrating 
user  views  all  of  the  underlying  information  must  be  represented;  no  objects  or  attributes  can 
be  missing  since  some  user  may  want  the  information.  However,  when  integrating  pre-existing 
databases  the  best  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  that  attributes  of  objects  that  are  present  in  every 
underlying  database  will  be  definitely  be  present  in  the  integration;  attributes  that  are  present  in 
some  but  not  all  of  the  underlying  databases  may  be  absent  in  the  integration.  In  [1,3],  it  was 
observed  that  integrating  user  views  corresponds  to  the  “least  upper  bound”  of  the  component 
schemas  in  some  information  ordering  on  schemas,  while  in  database  integration  what  is  required  is 
the  greatest  lower  bound'  of  the  component  schemas  in  some  information  ordering  on  schemas.  A 
good  schema-integration  method  should  therefore  take  account  of  its  intended  purpose  and  include 
a  semantics  for  the  underlying  transformations  of  instances. 

Having  developed  a  semantics  for  the  type  of  database  merging  involved,  we  were  able  to  construct  a 
technique  for  merging  database  schemas  that  is  simple,  general,  and  does  not  suffer  from  “arbitrary” 
results  that  are  endemic  to  existing  techniques.  The  technique  has  been  implemented  with  a 
GUI  environment,  as  discussed  in  [2].  A  shortcoming  of  this  technique  when  applied  to  database 
integration,  however,  is  that  it  does  not  capture  the  initial  transformations  that  may  be  necessary  to 
bring  schemas  to  a  form  in  which  they  can  be  merged.  That  is,  similar  concepts  may  be  represented 
m  dramatically  different  ways  depending  on  how  they  are  used  in  different  databases  and  hence 
must  be  modified  prior  to  merging.  Furthermore,  we  have  found  that  there  is  considerable  interplay 
between  database  transformations  and  constraints.  We  therefore  developed  in  [5]  a  declarative 
language  based  on  Horn  clause  logic  for  expressing  database  transformations  and  constraints.  This 
practical  environment  has  proven  enormously  effective  in  applications  associated  with  the  Human 
Genome  Project  (see  [4]). 
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1  Summary 


* 


The  aim  of  this  work  was  to  make  TraumAID,  the  decision  aid  we  had  developed  for 
the  management  of  multiple  trauma,  more  accessible  both  to  a  wider  community  of  AI 
researchers  and  to  medical  personnel  at  sites  beyond  the  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania. 
At  the  time  of  the  proposal,  TraumAID  could  only  run  on  a  Symbolics  Lisp  Machine,  which 
was  at  the  time,  a  common,  but  very  expensive  workstation.  We  proposed  to  develop  a 
version  of  TraumAID  that  would  be  independent  of  its  Symbolics  Lisp  Machine  embodiment. 
This  would  involve  two  things: 

1.  isolating  its  user-interface  from  its  purely  internal  computations  (i.e.,  those  of  the 
reasoner  and  planner)  and  define  the  information  and  control  flow  between  the  two. 
The  information  and  control  flow  should  be  compatible  with  the  HyperCard  interface 
we  have  been  developing  for  the  Mac  II  over  the  past  two  years.  It  should  also  be 
compatible  with  a  purely  functional  X- Windows  interface  on  the  Sun  (or  other  UNIX 
machine). 

2.  eliminating  Symbolics  Lisp-specific  language  features  in  the  reasoner  and  planner,  in 
favor  of  features  that  comply  with  the  Common  Lisp  standard,  possibly  augmented 
with  ‘standard5  extensions  such  as  flavors. 

We  proposed  to  take  both  these  steps  during  the  period  of  the  grant,  demonstrating  success, 
by  having  TraumAID  running  on  one  of  the  two  low-cost  workstations  -  either  a  Sun 
SparcStation  1  IPC  or  a  Mac-IIfx. 


2  Results 

We  successfully  ported  the  core  of  TraumAID  to  both  a  SUN  environment  (in  Lucid  Com¬ 
mon  Lisp)  and  a  Macintosh  environment  (in  Mac  Common  Lisp).  To  do  this,  and  to  allow  for 
additional  future  ports  to  other  environments  such  as  a  PC  or  an  SGI,  we  separated  Traum- 
AID’s  interface  software  from  its  reasoning/planning  software  and  knowledge  bases.  On  the 
SUN,  TraumAID  has  a  menu  interface  implemented  in  X- Windows,  while  for  the  Mac,  two 
interfaces  were  developed  -  a  simple  menu-based  interface,  which  we  call  “MacTraumAID” 
and  a  HyperCard  interface,  which  we  call  “Hyper TraumAID”.  All  three  interfaces  have  been 
integrated  with  TraumAID’s  reasoning/planning  software  and  knowledge  interfaces. 

Both  the  Mac  and  Sun  versions  of  TraumAID  continue  to  be  used,  the  Sun  version  for 
system  development  and  the  Mac  version  for  clinical  testing. 

For  additional  information,  TraumAID  maintains  a  homepage  on  the  World  Whde  Web 
at  http : / /www . cis . upenn . edu/  traumaid. 
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1  Summary 

This  pioject  adapted  the  Jack  human  modeling  system  to  be  ready  to  interface  to  emerging 
Virtual  Reality  systems. 


2  Results 

The  principal  results  of  this  project  were  internal  changes  to  the  Jack  human  modeling  system 
to  enable  support  of  external  Virtual  Reality  devices.  In  particular,  we  improved  the  human 
hand  model  in  order  to  ready  it  for  input  from  glove  devices  such  as  the  VPL  DataGlove ®, 

and  obtained  an  Ascension  Technologies  Flock  of  Birds® for  multiple  6  degree-of-freedom 
data  inputs. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  Flock  of  Birds  device  served  as  the  input  for  whole  body  motion 
fiom  just  4  sensors:  one  on  each  hand,  one  on  the  head,  and  one  on  the  base  of  the  spine. 
The  hand  sensors  provided  end  effector  position  and  orientation;  the  head  sensor  provided 
a  reasonable  approximation  to  eye  gaze,  the  spine  sensor  gave  the  approximate  position  and 
rotation  of  the  center  of  mass  in  the  ground  plane,  and  the  combination  of  head  and  spine 
sensors  gave  the  torso  attitute  [1],  Thes  inputs  were  configured  to  drive  constraints,  which 
were  then  solved  in  real-time  by  our  inverse  kinematics  algorithm  and  stepping  behaviors 
embedded  in  our  Jack® software  citeBPW93.  The  results  were  very  encouraging,  and  led 

to  the  adoptation  of  the  scheme  by  other  groups  (such  as  Sandia  National  Labs)  for  avatar 
motion  input. 
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ARO  -  Ai  CENTER  WORKSHOP  ANNOUNCEMENT 
ARO  Workshop  on  Integrating  Heterogeneous  Information  Systems 

Location:  Naval  Postgraduate  School,  Monterey,  CA 

Date:  March  8  and  9,  1993 

Organizers:  Peter  Buneman,  Susan  Davidson  (University  of  Pennsylvania) 

Sham  Navathe  (Georgia  Institute  of  Technology) 

Magdi  Kamel  (Naval  Postgraduate  School) 

Workshop  Focus:  Given  the  increasing  need  to  integrate  previously  isolated  or  independently  de¬ 
veloped  information  systems,  the  subjects  of  “Heterogeneous  Databases”,  “Enterprise  Integration” 
and  Concurrent  Engineering”  have  recently  become  the  focus  of  considerable  research,  and  some 
interesting  prototype  integration  tools  and  methods  have  been  developed.  Although  there  have 
been  abundant  workshops  in  each  of  these  subjects,  areas  of  commonality  between  these  subjects 
has  not  been  explored.  The  purpose  of  this  workshop  is  to  bring  together  academic  and  industrial 
researchers  in  heterogeneous  information  systems,  enterprise  integration  and  concurrent  engineer¬ 
ing  to  explain  the  fundamental  problems  and  explore  areas  of  overlap  and  application.  We  will  also 
explore  an  application  in  these  problems,  that  of  Biological  Databases  (the  Genome  project)  and 
the  BrainMap  database.  ’ 


The  workshop  is  sponsored  by  the  Army  Research  Office,  and  is  open  free  of  charge  to  anyone 
affiliated  with  the  Army. 


Schedule 


Monday,  March  8: 

9:00-9:15 

9:15-12:30 


12:30-2:00 

2:00-4:00 


4:00-4:30 

4:30-6:00 

6:00 

Tuesday,  March  9: 
9:00-12:30 


12:30-2:00 

2:00-4:00 


4:00-4:30 

4:30-5:30 


Introductions  and  General  Information  (Susan  Davidson,  Magdi  Kamel) 

Sample  Problem  Areas  of  Integration  (Peter  Buneman,  moderator): 

Chris  Overton,  In  Biological  Databases ,  the  Problem  is 
Merging  Conceptual  Schemas 
Sham  Navathe,  An  overview  of  the  FADB  Project 
Dan  Fishman,  A  Framework  for  Enterprise  Integration 

Lunch  (on  your  own) 

Engineering  Integration  and  Systems  (Sham  Navathe,  moderator): 

Sudha  Ram,  Information  Sharing  among  Heterogeneous  Databases 
in  a  Manufacturing  Environment 
Martin  Hardwick,  Implementing  Concurrent  Engineering 
using  PDES/STEP  and  Information  Modeling 
David  Hsiao,  The  Multi-backend ,  Multi-model,  Multi-lingual  System 

Coffee  Break 

Biological  Database  Integration  (Victor  Markowitz,  moderator): 

Peter  Fox,  BrainMap:  A  database  for  visualizing  human  functional  neuroanatomy 
Peter  Karp,  Towards  the  Biomatrix 

Reception 


Techniques  for  Integrated  Information  Retrieval  (Chris  Overton,  moderator): 

Peter  Buneman,  Database  query  languages  are  more  powerful  than  you  thought 
Hector  Garcia,  TSIMMIS:  An  Integrated  Information  Management  System 
Susan  Davidson,  Federating  Approximations 

Lunch  (on  your  own) 

Tools  and  Interfaces  for  Integrating  Genomic  Data  (Hector  Garcia,  moderator): 
Magdi  and  Nabil  Kamel,  An  Integrated  Environment  for  Molecular  Biology  Databases 
Victor  Markowitz,  The  Integrated  Information  Management  System 
for  Human  Genome  Data 

Manfred  Zorn,  Automatic  Generation  of  User  Interfaces 
and  Implications  for  Database  Integration 

Coffee  Break 

Discussion  and  Wrap-up  (Peter  Buneman  and  Susan  Davidson) 


Titles  and  Abstracts  of  Talks 


Database  query  languages  are  more  powerful  than  you  thought 

Peter  Buneman  (University  of  Pennsylvania) 

Database  query  languages  have  a  particularly  simple  structure.  The  reason  for  this  is  partly  to 
make  them  simple  to  use,  but  more  importantly  to  make  it  possible  to  optimize  them  by  program 
transformation.  The  traditional  example  of  this  is  the  relational  calculus  (and  SQL-like  languages) 
which  can  be  optimized  by  transformations  of  the  relational  algebra.  Recently,  a  much  more 
general  algebra  has  been  found  to  describe  languages  that  resemble  the  relational  calculus.  It  is 
more  general  (a)  because  it  can  deal  with  nested  structures,  such  as  relations  that  contain  relations, 
and  (b)  because  it  can  equally  well  describe  queries  on  other  ” collection”  types  such  as  multisets 
and  lists. 

I  shall  describe  the  basic  structure  of  this  language  and  show  how  it  may  be  used  in  querying  ”non- 
traditional  databases  such  as  ASN.l  data  and  gene  data  described  by  grammars.  Time  permitting, 
I  shall  also  suggest  that  the  language  may  also  be  appropriate  for  numerical  computations.  Because 
of  this  generality,  I  believe  the  next  generation  of  query  languages  may  provide  very  powerful 
interfaces  for  heterogeneous  database  and  to  “non-database”  structures. 

A  Framework  for  Enterprise  Integration 

Dan  Fishman  (Hewlett-Packard  Labs) 

Several  different  models  are  being  pursued  as  ways  to  approach  enterprise  integration.  These  models 
are  based  on  different  views  of  the  core  activities  of  the  enterprise.  In  my  presentation,  I  will  discuss 
three  such  views: 

•  the  OLTP-centric  view  which  aims  to  ensure  that  operational  systems  interoperate  effectively 
and  efficiently  in  the  execution  of  business  transactions; 

•  the  distributed  object  computing  or  CORBA-centric  view,  which  aims  to  provide  a  distributed 
object  messaging  infrastructure  whereby  objects  may  invoke  the  services  of  other  objects  in 
a  location-transparent  manner; 

•  and  the  information-centric  view  which  aims  to  provide  an  integrated,  single  logical  view  of 
enterprise  information  and  a  medium  through  which  this  information  is  accessed  and  used. 

Each  of  these  views  plays  a  useful  role  in  integrating  the  enterprise,  but  each  addresses  only  part  of 
the  problem.  Thus,  I  will  also  present  a  framework  that  combines  these  and  other  views  to  address 
the  enterprise  integration  problem  more  broadly. 

BrainMap:  A  database  for  visualizing  human  functional  neuroanatomy 

Peter  Fox,  MD  (Research  Imaging  Center  University  of  Texas  Health  Science  Center  at  San  Antonio) 
The  Human  BrainMap  Database  (BrainMap)  visualizes  the  functional  organization  of  the  human 
brain.  Knowledge  of  the  functional  architecture  of  the  human  brain  is  expanding  rapidly  as  the  use 
of  the  non-invasive,  brain-imaging  methods  spreads.  Centrally  maintained  as  a  cumulative  record  of 
brain-mapping  research,  BrainMap  allows  scientists  to  contribute  observations  and  to  keep  abreast 
of  progress  in  laboratories  world-wide.  Visualization  of  the  brain’s  functional  architecture  is  com¬ 
pute  and  data  intensive,  due  both  to  the  graphical  detail  needed  for  anatomical  visualization  and  to 
the  information  about  functionality  which  must  be  retrieved,  overlayed  and  visualized.  Addition¬ 
ally,  transmission  of  bulky  image  data  over  internet  is  extremely  slow.  BrainMap  has  resolved  these 
difficulties  by  two  means.  First,  all  graphics  reside  locally  as  a  digitized  atlas  of  brain  photographs 


and  outlines.  Only  ascii  data  are  retrieved  from  the  central  server  or  transmitted  via  internet. 
Second,  to  allow  the  use  of  a  common  set  of  graphics,  all  data  are  coded  for  brain  location  using  a 
Cartesian  coordinate  system  normalized  for  variations  in  brain  size  and  shape.  Shape-normalized 
anatomical  coordinates  have  become  an  international  standard  for  reporting  human-brain  func¬ 
tional  organization.  Optimizing  graphics  and  database  management  independently,  this  strategy 
achieves:  1)  rapid,  high  resolution  visualization,  2)  rapid  retrieval  and  transmission  of  anatomically 
specific  functional  information,  3)  multi-site  data  entry,  and  4)  the  managerial  simplicity  of  a  cen¬ 
tralized  database.  We  offer  BrainMap  as  a  model  for  databases  requiring  visualization  of  complex 
structures. 

TSIMMIS:  An  Integrated  Information  Management  System 

Hector  Garcia-Molina  (Stanford  University) 

TSIMMIS  is  a  joint  Stanford/IBM  Almaden  project  whose  goal  to  develop  a  next  generation  infor¬ 
mation  management  system  that  provides  integrated  access  to  a  wide  variety  of  information  and 
knowledge  sources.  The  system  will  manage  or  provide  access  to  unstructured  text  data,  such  as 
newswire  stories  and  files,  to  conventional  structured  databases,  to  raw  data  from  satellite  images 
and  simulation  experiments,  and  to  knowledge  bases  containing  rules  for  information  processing. 
Through  this  system  a  decision  maker  will  be  able  to  find  information  of  interest,  fuse  information 
from  different  sources,  and  process  it  (e.g.,  summarize  it,  visualize  it,  discover  trends). 

In  this  talk  I  will  focus  on  one  particular  component  of  the  project:  constraint  and  rule  management 
across  heterogeneous  sites.  Even  if  information  sites  are  autonomous  and  heterogeneous,  then  may 
need  to  guarantee  certain  constraints  (example:  the  jet  engine  designed  in  one  system  by  one 
company  must  be  “attachable”  to  the  wing  designed  and  build  by  a  different  company).  I  will  briefly 
discuss  how  such  constraints  can  be  specified,  how  they  can  be  enforced,  and  what  guarantees  can 
be  made  about  them.  (Joint  work  with  Sudarshan  S.  Chawathe  and  Jennifer  Widom.) 

Implementing  Concurrent  Engineering  using  PDES/STEP,  and  Information  Modeling 

Martin  Hardwick  (RPI  &  STEP  Tools,  Inc.) 

For  the  last  10  years  a  community  of  researchers  and  practitioners  have  been  developing  system 
independent  information  models  for  engineering  data  in  an  effort  known  as  PDES  in  the  US,  and 
STEP  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  result  of  these  efforts  will  be  published  in  1993  as  the  ISO  10303 
STEP  standard.  In  this  talk  we  will  describe  how  the  PDES/STEP  information  models  have  been 
used  to  implement  concurrent  engineering  at  various  pilot  sites  as  part  of  the  DARPA  Initiative 
in  Concurrent  Engineering  (DICE).  Some  of  the  issues  that  will  be  discussed  include  translating 
information  models  into  data  models,  and  using  delta  files  to  coordinate  engineering  changes. 

The  Multimodel,  Multilingual,  and  Multibackend  Database  System 

David  Iv.  Hsiao  (Naval  Postgraduate  School) 

The  multimodel,  multilingual,  and  multibackend  database  system  is  a  solution  towards  data  sharing 
and  resource  consolidation  of  heterogeneous  databases  and  systems.  By  multimodel,  it  is  meant 
that  the  user  can  create  a  database  in  the  data  model  of  user’s  choice.  At  the  present,  the  relational 
user  can  create  relational  databases,  the  hierarchical  user  hierarchical  databases,  the  network  user 
network  databases,  object-oriented  user  object-oriented  databases  all  in  the  same  system.  By 
multilingual,  it  is  meant  that  the  user  can  write  transactions  in  the  user’s  favorite  data  language 
for  the  purpose  of  accessing  and  manipulating  not  only  the  user’s  homogeneous  databases,  but  also 
other  users’  heterogeneous  databases.  For  example,  a  relational  user  can  write  SQL  transactions 
for  the  purpose  of  accessing  and  manipulating  not  only  relational  databases,  but  also  hierarchical 
and  object-oriented  databases  as  if  they  are  relational.  By  multibackend,  it  is  meant  that  all  these 


heterogeneous  databases  and  system  software  are  supported  by  a  single  database  computer  with  a 
scalable  number  of  parallel  backends.  The  multimodel  and  multilingual  features  are  intended  for 
data  sharing  and  exchange  among  heterogeneous  databases.  The  multibackend  feature  is  intended 
for  resource  consolidation  of  all  the  database  store,  system  software,  computer  hardware,  and 
personnel  support. 

In  the  Laboratory  for  Database  Systems  Research,  an  experimental  multimodel,  multilingual,  and 
multibackend  database  system  can  demonstrate  the  aforementioned  features. 

An  Integrated  Environment  for  Molecular  Biology  Databases 

Magdi  Kamel  (Naval  Postgraduate  School),  Nabil  Kamel  (University  of  Florida) 

The  requirements  of  a  traditional  integration  of  databases  include!  hiding  the  heterogeneity  among 
its  member  databases,  preserving  their  autonomy,  supporting  controlled  data  sharing,  and  provid¬ 
ing  a  user-  friendly  interface,  with  a  performance  comparable  to  that  of  a  homogeneous  distributed 
database  system.  In  this  talk,  we  describe  a  variation  of  the  loosely-coupled  federated  database 
approach  that  satisfies  these  requirements  and  is  specifically  oriented  towards  the  special  character¬ 
istics  and  needs  of  molecular  biology  databases.  The  approach  differs  from  the  traditional  federated 
database  approach  in  that  it  also  integrates  software  tools  together  with  the  databases.  The  talk 
will  also  include  a  description  of  XBio,  a  system  which  constructs  such  an  integration. 


Towards  the  Biomatrix 

Peter  D.  Karp  (AI  Center,  SRI  International) 

Consider  the  Biomatrix  to  be  an  interconnected  collection  of  biological  databases  and  knowledge 
bases  that  are  to  be  used  for  a  variety  of  queries  and  complex  computations.  This  talk  will  discuss 
some  of  the  design  objectives  and  constraints  for  the  Biomatrix,  and  will  discuss  some  of  the 
anticipated  problems  in  connecting  existing  biological  databases  based  on  the  properties  of  those 
databases.  I  propose  that  it  is  difficult  to  envision  creating  a  useful  Biomatrix  that  lacks  some  sort 
of  global  schema,  and  posit  that  AI  knowledge  representation  techniques  provide  a  solid  foundation 
on  which  to  build  a  global  schema  that  unifies  the  diverse  semantics  of  many  existing  databases. 

The  Integrated  Information  Management  System  for  Human  Genome  Data 

Victor  Markowitz  (Lawrence-Berkeley  Labs) 

There  are  currently  numerous  experimental  databases  as  well  as  several  major  databases  containing 
data  pertaining  to  the  Human  Genome  project.  These  databases  provide  a  variety  of  information 
including  nucleic  acid  sequences  (e.g.  from  GenBank,  EMBL),  peptide  sequences  (e.g.  PIR,  Swis- 
sProt)  as  well  as  mapping  data  (e.g.  GDB,  CEPH).  These  databases  contain  related  or  even 
overlapping  data,  and  are  characterized  by  various  degrees  of  heterogeneity:  they  reside  on  differ¬ 
ent  hardware  under  different  operating  systems,  are  based  on  different  DBMSs,  and  reflect  different 
views  of  data.  Mechanisms  assisting  scientists  in  resolving  various  heterogeneity  problems  are  es¬ 
sential  for  allowing  them  to  retrieve  and  correlate  data  from  multiple  genomic  databases.  No  such 
mechanisms  are  currently  available. 

We  will  discuss  some  aspects  of  developing  the  Integrated  Information  Management  System  for 
Human  Genome  Data  (IGD).  IGD  will  provide  scientists  with  a  unified  view  of  multiple  genomic 
databases  by  collecting  data  of  interest  into  a  comprehensive  back-end  database.  IGD  will  provide 
tools  for  retrieving,  displaying,  analyzing  and  editing  data  on  local  front-ends,  and  interfaces  to 
existing  analytical  tools.  Furthermore,  IGD  will  support  the  integration  of  data  with  biological 
knowledge. 

The  IGD  project  is  a  collaborative  effort  involving  groups  at  the  German  Cancer  Research  Center  in 
Heidelberg,  at  MRC  Laboratory  of  Molecular  Biology  in  Cambridge,  England,  at  Imperial  Cancer 


Research  Fund  in  London,  at  CNRS-CRBM  in  Montpellier,  France,  and  at  Lawrence  Berkeley 
Laboratory. 

An  overview  of  the  FADB  (Federated  Autonomous  Databases)  Project 
with  Honeywell,  U.  of  Minnesota  and  Georgia  Tech. 

Sham  Navathe  (Georgia  Tech) 

This  project  addresses  the  understanding  and  solving  of  the  problem  of  providing  integrated  access 
to  a  variety  of  autonomous  databases.  While  we  assume  that  the  databases  are  heterogeneous  and 
distributed,  in  our  current  effort  we  have  used  the  relational  model  with  SQL2/3  as  the  basis  for  our 
work.  The  presentation  will  describe  the  proposed  overall  architecture  that  involves  a  set  of  ”com- 
ponent  databases”  to  be  shared,  the  resulting  views  called  ’’federated  databases”,  gateways,  and 
client  applications.  The  topics  researched  so  far  consisted  of  schema  integration,  federated  query 
processing,  and  consistency  management.  The  presentation  will  highlight  the  work  on  ’’instance- 
level  integration”  and  entity  identification,  multi-phased  query  optimization,  and  some  results  from 
concurrency  control  and  recovery.  The  work  has  been  supported  by  Rome  Labs  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

In  Biological  Databases,  the  Problem  is  Merging  Conceptual  Schemas 

Chris  Overton  (Dept  of  Genetics,  University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Medicine) 

Computational  biology  depends  on  ready  access  to  information  contained  in  multiple  databases  such 
as  the  nucleic  acid  sequence  (DDBJ,  EMBL,  GenBank),  protein  sequence  (PIR,  SwissProt),  bio¬ 
logical  macromolecular  structure  (PDB),  genome  (GDB,  Mouse  Encyclopedia,  ACEDB)  databases 
along  with  bibliographic  information  (Medline)  and  numerous  even  more  highly  specialized  databases 
Querying  and  extracting  information  from  across  several  of  these  databases  is  a  daunting  task,  re¬ 
quiring  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  conceptual  structure  of  each  database  and  how  concepts 
relate  across  databases.  In  this  talk,  I  will  describe  the  structure  of  the  databases  in  common 
use  in  our  laboratory  -  SORTEZ,  a  relational  version  of  the  ASN.l  schema  for  GenBank,  GDB,  a 
relational  database  of  human  genome  information,  TFDB,  a  Prolog  version  of  a  transcription  factor 
database,  and  Chr22DB,  a  local  relational  database  for  a  Human  Genome  Center  laboratory  note¬ 
book  database  —  and  our  efforts  to  integrate  them  through  a  Prolog  interface.  In  our  experience, 
the  major  impediment  to  multiple  database  access  is  schema  integration,  and  thus  from  a.  purely 
pragmatic  point  of  view,  our  most  compelling  need  is  for  tools  that  aid  in  the  integration  process. 

Information  Sharing  among  Heterogeneous  Databases 
in  a  Manufacturing  Environment 

Sudha  Ram  (Department  of  Management  Information  Systems,  University  of  Arizona) 

This  research  deals  with  the  integration  of  heterogeneous  databases  and  file  systems  in  a  man¬ 
ufacturing  environment.  We  will  report  on  some  of  our  experiences  in  providing  access  to  the 
information  base  for  the  Automated  Manufacturing  Research  Facility  (AMRF)  at  the  National 
Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology.  The  Automated  Manufacturing  Research  Facility  (AMRF) 
at  the  National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology  (NIST),  funded  by  NIST  and  the  Navy 
Manufacturing  Technology  Program,  is  a  laboratory  providing  a  basic  array  of  discrete  metal  parts 
manufacturing  equipment  and  control  systems  -  a  testbed  for  identification  and  exercise  of  potential 
standard  interfaces  between  existing  and  future  components  of  small-batch  manufacturing  systems. 
In  addition,  the  AMRF  provides  a  laboratory  for  the  development  of  factory-floor  metrology  in  an 
automated  environment  and  a  testbed  for  research  on  the  next  generation  of  ’’knowledge-based” 
manufacturing  systems.  To  provide  a  realistic  testbed  for  interface  standards,  the  AMRF  is  inten¬ 
tionally  composed  of  manufacturing,  computing  equipment  and  data  management  software  from 
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many  vendors,  comprising  over  20  individual  control  systems,  all  of  which  are  interconnected  over 
a  common  network,  along  with  the  manufacturing  engineering  systems,  including  computer-aided- 
design  (CAD)  systems  and  process  planning  systems.  This  presentation  will  describe  our  efforts  at 
achieving  interoperability  among  the  heterogeneous  systems  at  the  AMRF. 

Automatic  Generation  of  User  Interfaces  and  Implications  for  Database  Integration 

Manfred  Zorn  (Human  Genome  Computing  Group,  Lawrence  Berkeley  Laboratory) 

Databases  for  genomic  data  are  subject  to  continuing  evolution  to  cope  with  scientific  advances. 
Modifications  in  the  database  definition  invariably  trigger  changes  in  the  user  interface.  Thus  a 
significant  effort  is  spent  in  constantly  adapting  the  database  to  new  requirements  and  the  user 
interface  to  the  modified  database  definition.  To  break  this  vicious  cycle  we  have  developed  a  user 
interface  that  is  automatically  generated  from  the  database  definition,  i.e.,  the  metadata. 

A  generic  user  interface  guides  the  user  through  a  standard  flow  of  actions,  from  object  selection 
and  query  formation  to  viewing  the  details  of  an  object  and  following  connections  to  linked  objects. 
A  plain  text  configuration  file  read  upon  program  start-up  provides  information  for  a  specific 
database,  e.g.,  names  of  objects,  attributes,  labels,  thus  customizing  the  generic  interface  for  a 
particular  application. 

We  will  describe  how  this  approach  can  be  extended  to  allow  dynamic  adaptations  of  a  user  interface 
to  a  variety  of  databases  and  discuss  the  problems  with  current  genomic  databases. 


Final  Report 

ARO  AI  Scholars  Summer  Institute 
(held  May  20  -  June  12,  1992) 


Gregory  Provan,  PI 
June  30,  1992 


The  Second  Annual  ARO  AI  Scholars  Summer  Institute  was  a  three  and  one  half  week  summer 
research  experience  for  a  group  of  12  undergraduate,  under-represented  minority  students  in  the 
research  areas  falling  under  the  scope  of  the  ARO-sponsored  AI  Center  of  Excellence  including 
natural  language  processing,  computer  graphics,  and  robotics.  It  was  intended  that  the  students 
would  be  chosen  from  historically  minority  institutions,  and  would  be  either  junior  or  seniors  in 
engineering  studies.  We  proposed  an  intellectual  program  of  daily  intensive  laboratory  research 
work  and  training  in  programming  and  computation  in  artificial  intelligence,  with  extensive  in¬ 
teraction  with  leading  faculty  members  and  graduate  students,  who  would  act  as  mentors  for  the 
undergraduates,  and  appropriate  social  activities  planned. 

1  The  Program 

With  funding  from  the  Army  Research  Office,  the  Comprehensive  Regional  Center  for  Minorities 
(CRCM),  Philadelphia  Partnership  for  Education,  and  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Cognitive 
Science  (IRCS),  the  second  ARO  AI  Scholars  Summer  Institute  was  held  from  May  20  -  June  12, 
1992.  Advertisements  of  the  Summer  Institute  were  posted  at  20  colleges  and  universities,  both 
historically  black  colleges  and  other  universities.  Twelve  minority  students  were  selected  upon  the 
basis  of  an  application  consisting  of  a  statement  of  goals  for  a  future  career,  an  official  transcript, 
along  with  school  and  major  subject  information,  and  a  letter  of  recommendation.  The  students 
were  given  weekly  stipends,  housed  in  a  University  of  Pennsylvania  dormitory,  and  were  provided 
with  a  University  meal  plan.  Two  African-American  male  graduate  students  from  the  School  of 
Engineering  and  Applied  Sciences  (SEAS)  lived  in  the  dormitory  with  the  students  for  the  duration 
of  the  Institute. 

An  intensive  daily  schedule  provided  the  students  with  a  broad  range  of  information  in  several 
areas.  One  week  focused  on  a  mini-course  on  Probability  and  Statistics  in  Computer  Science  and 
Engineering.  The  morning  sessions  were  taught  by  Dr.  Max  Mintz,  and  the  afternoon  Mathematica 
lab  sessions  were  instructed  by  a  CIS  graduate  student.  Other  areas  of  study  included  Natural 
Language  Processing,  Medical  Decision  Making,  Systems  Programming,  Computer  Networks  and 
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D  at  abases /  Algori  t  hms . 

The  students  attended  lab  sessions  between  2  and  4  hours  per  day.  These  lab  sessions  related  to  the 
morning’s  topic  and  were  partially  coordinated  by  CIS  graduate  students.  For  most  of  the  students 
this  was  their  first  introduction  to  C  Programming.  In  addition  to  the  topics  presented  in  lecture 
and  lab  sessions,  the  students  worked  on  a  programming  project  of  interest  for  the  three  weeks  of 
the  Institute.  Some  of  the  projects  included:  [describe  projects  here,  possibly] 

Various  social  activities  were  scheduled  —  an  afternoon  at  the  Franklin  Institute,  a  2-hour  tour  of 
the  University  Museum,  and  outings  to  the  New  Jersey  shore,  Great  Adventure,  as  well  as  activities 
within  Philadelphia. 


2  Results 

This  was  the  second  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  AI  Center  to  reach  out  to  the  under-represented 
minorities  community  in  a  deliberate,  concentrated  way.  We  consider  this  attempt  to  have  been  an 
enjoyable  and  challenging  experience  for  the  students,  as  well  as  a  success  in  encouraging  them  to 
pursue  further  education  in  computer  science  and  engineering.  Please  see  Appendix  B  for  feedback 
we  have  received  from  the  Scholars. 

Most  of  the  students  felt  that  “it  was  an  excellent  opportunity  to  share  and  get  every  detail  of 
the  graduate  studies  experience.”  In  addition  to  exposing  the  students  to  state  of  the  art  facilities 
that  they  did  not  have  at  their  home  institution,  it  showed  them  “that  large  schools  are  not  too 
intimidating”,  and  that  they  would  now  consider  applying  to  schools  for  graduate  studies  that  they 
had  not  considered  before. 

Many  of  the  comments  focused  on  Professor  Mintz’s  mini-course,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  Mathematica.  The  lab  sessions  challenged  many  of  the  students, 
as  they  were  not  accustomed  to  the  concentrated  pace  at  their  home  school.  Many  of  the  students 
now  feel  that  graduate  school  is  a  definite  goal  to  plan  for  in  their  future,  and  in  fact  are  planning 
to  further  investigate  some  of  the  areas  of  artificial  intelligence  that  were  presented  at  the  Institute. 

The  Summer  Institute  also  received  wide  media  interest.  National  Public  Radio  featured  a  five 
minute  segment  on  the  Institute  on  their  Morning  Edition  program.  The  Philadelphia  Daily  News 
had  an  article  on  it  in  June,  as  did  The  Daily  Pennsylvanian  and  The  Compass,  both  Penn  publi¬ 
cations.  (Please  find  copies  of  these  articles  Appendix  A.) 
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3  Changes  Made  to  the  Program 


Most  of  the  recommendations  made  in  last  year’s  program  final  report  were  instituted  in  this  year’s 
program. 

A  formal  application  process  was  instituted  with  applications  due  April  15.  Each  application  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  statement  of  goals  for  a  future  career,  an  official  transcript  and  a  letter  of  recommendation 
in  addition  to  the  usual  information  on  school,  major,  etc. 

The  program  was  lengthened  to  just  short  of  four  weeks,  and  a  focus  provided  both  for  the  faculty 
lectures  as  a  whole  and  for  the  programming  laboratories.  The  lectures  were  focused  around  the 
applications  of  probability  and  statistics  in  Engineering  and  Computer  Science.  The  main  focus 
of  the  lecture  series  was  a  “mini-course”  in  probability  and  statistics  given  by  Prof.  Mintz.  Many 
of  the  other  faculty  lectures  were  on  applications  of  probability  and  statistics  in  Engineering  and 
Computer  Science. 


4  Recommendations  for  Future  Programs 


Given  the  expansion  of  the  program  to  the  current  level  of  12  students  for  4  weeks,  some  critical 
factors  can  be  inferred  from  experience.  Some  rethinking  of  commitment  and  objectives  is  necessary 
if  the  program  is  to  be  continued  at  the  current  level.  Some  recommendations  for  expanding  the 
program  are  also  summarized. 


4.1  Maintaining  Current  Level 

First,  the  current  level  of  ARO  support  for  the  program  is  inadequate.  Programs  of  this  nature  are 
inherently  labor-intensive,  and  significantly  reducing  the  contact-hours  of  such  a  program  would 
reduce  its  quality.  To  maintain  the  quality,  and  hence  guarantee  the  success,  of  such  a  program, 
adequate  funding  needs  to  be  made  available. 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  budget  for  the  program  shows  that,  for  the  actual  number  of  contact- 
hours,  the  cost  is  relatively  low.  This  is  because  most  of  the  contact  is  made  by  a  small  number 
of  faculty  (who  were  merely  paid  honorariums)  and  graduate  students  (who  were  paid  at  graduate 
student,  i.e.  sub-professional,  rates).  If  such  a  program  were  staffed  and  paid  at  professional  rates, 
then  the  cost  would  be  significantly  higher. 

Second,  the  departmental  support  provided  for  the  program  needs  to  be  re-evaluated.  This  past 
year,  there  were  significant  under-estimates  of  the  amount  of  time  taken  to  organize  and  run  such 
a  program.  It  is  an  exceedingly  time-consuming  process  to  organize  a  program  in  which  12  college 
students  are  to  receive  teaching  for  8  hours  per  day  for  4  weeks.  Since  this  was  the  first  time  that 
the  program  was  run  on  this  scale,  the  significant  amount  of  effort  in  planning  the  program  may 
not  need  to  be  duplicated.  Nonetheless,  two  recommendations  need  to  be  considered: 

•  At  the  very  minimum,  the  program  needs  to  be  run  by  a  faculty  director  plus  an  experienced 
assistant  working  full-time  on  the  program  during  part  of  the  planning  phases  and  the  program 
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itself.  In  addition,  an  administrator  (of  the  calibre  of  Shirley  Aderman,  Karen  Carter  or  Trisha 
Yannuzzi,  senior  administrative  staff)  is  needed  to  arrange  for  additional  staff  as  requested, 
both  before  and  during  the  program.  Release  from  other  duties  for  a  secretary /administrator 
must  also  be  arranged  ahead  of  time  and  paid  for  explicitly.  The  Institute  also  received  strong 
support  from  the  Business  Office,  and  their  effort  should  also  be  taken  into  account,  possibly 
with  special  arrangements  to  ensure  their  support  when  necessary. 

•  The  faculty  compensation  needs  to  be  fixed  a  priori  on  an  hourly  basis.  For  the  faculty 
director,  the  significant  amount  of  time  required  to  run  such  a  program  should  be  planned  for 
a  priori ,  and  appropriate  compensation  provided.  The  time  commitment  involved  in  running 
the  program  this  year  was  9  weeks  full-time  (a  conservative  estimate).  This  includes  6  weeks 
of  preparation  and  the  4  weeks  of  the  program.  Clearly,  the  preparation  time  will  decrease  as 
the  program  becomes  more  established,  but  a  minimum  of  6-8  weeks  effort  (possibly  half-time) 
is  needed  to  organize  and  run  the  program. 

For  the  faculty  lecturers,  adequate  compensation  levels  also  need  to  be  established.  The 
current  honorarium  system  is  not  viable  in  the  long  term.  For  example,  the  extraordinary 
effort  put  out  for  the  program  by  certain  faculty  (like  Prof.  Mintz  in  teaching  a  one- week  mini¬ 
course)  will  not  be  repeated  unless  appropriate  compensation  is  planned.  The  mini-course 
was  highly  successful,  and  in  fact  the  students  requested  that  more  courses  of  this  type  be 
given  in  future.  If  we  are  to  do  this,  we  must  compensate  the  relevant  faculty  appropriately. 


5  Expansion  of  the  Program 


Following  the  success  of  this  program,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  repeat  the  program  with  minor 
modifications,  i.e.  retain  the  4-week,  12-student  structure.  The  present  structure  is  clearly  viable, 
and  certainly  accomplishes  the  desired  goals.  However,  possible  approaches  to  expanding  the 
program  include: 

•  Expanding  the  class  size.  Increasing  the  class  size  to  16  is  a  relatively  simple  change.  However, 
increasing  the  class  beyond  that  may  degrade  the  quality  of  the  program  in  terms  of  personal 
contact-time  per  student. 

•  Increasing  the  length  of  the  program.  Increasing  the  length  of  the  program  will  allow  more 
in-depth  mini-courses  and  programming  projects.'  College  credits  could  also  be  given  for 
attending  the  program.  The  appropriate  length  of  time  would  be  6  or  8  weeks. 

However,  such  an  increase  in  length  would  also  involve  more  planning  and  administration 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  course  director,  faculty  and  administrative  staff. 


6  The  Scholars 


The  Scholars  (7  men  and  5  women)  were  computer  science  or  engineering  majors  between  their 
junior  and  senior  years  of  undergraduate  study.  (One  student  was  a  sophomore.)  Ten  of  the 
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students  were  African  American  and  2  students  were  Puerto  Rican.  The  students  came  from  a 
variety  of  backgrounds.  However,  all  displayed  a  desire  to  get  learn  more  about  graduate  studies, 
as  can  be  seen  by  their  activities  on  their  application  forms,  and  their  answers  on  the  evaluation 
forms. 

The  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  students  varied  widely,  as  did  their  interests  in  specific  areas 
of  Artificial  Intelligence. 

1.  Juan  M.  Vazquez  Berrios 
Junior 

School:  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  Mayaguez,  Puerto  Rico 
Home :  Mayaguez,  Puerto  Rico 

2.  Vidette  Cornelius 
Junior 

School :  Lincoln  University,  Lincoln  University,  Pennsylvania 
Home :  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

3.  Willonda  Fisher 
Senior 

School :  Cheyney  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Cheyney,  Pennsylvania 
Home:  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

4.  Krista  M.  Holmes 
Junior 

School:  Florida  AkM  University,  Tallahassee,  Florida 
Home:  Chicago,  Illinois 

5.  Sean  K.  Johnson 
Junior 

School:  Morehouse  College,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
Home:  Bloomfield  Hills,  Michigan 

6.  D’ondria  L.  Kennard 
Senior 

School :  Prairie  View  A&M  University,  Prairie  View,  Texas 
Home:  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

7.  Carlos  M.  Santiago 
Junior 

School:  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  Mayaguez,  Puerto  Rico 
Home:  Mayaguez,  Puerto  Rico 

8.  Walter  E.  Smith  IV 
Senior 

School:  Prairie  View  A&M  University,  Prairie  View,  Texas 
Home :  Dallas,  Texas 

9.  Kendal  E.  Stephen 
Junior 

School:  University  of  Maryland,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
Home:  Largo,  Maryland 

10.  Lisa  M.  Stephen 
Sophomore 
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School:  Oakland  University,  Rochester,  Michigan 
Home :  Detroit,  Michigan 

11.  Gregory  J.  Toatley,  Jr. 

Senior 

School:  Lincoln  University,  Lincoln  University,  Pennsylvania 
Home:  Willingboro,  New  Jersey 

12.  Billie  R.  Whitfield,  Jr. 

Senior 

School:  University  of  Maryland,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
Home:  Lanham,  Maryland 


7  Penn  Participants 

Below  is  a  list  of  Penn  faculty  and  students  who  participated  in  the  Institute.  Please  refer  to  the 
Schedule  of  Activities  shown  on  pages  8-15  for  specific  descriptions  of  how  each  of  these  individuals 
participated. 

1.  Norman  Badler,  Professor,  CIS,  and  PI. 

2.  Edward  Brown,  student  mentor,  EE  graduate. 

3.  Susan  Davidson,  Associate  Professor,  CIS. 

4.  Ralph  Etienne-Cummings,  student  mentor,  EE  Graduate  Student. 

5.  Mike  Felker,  Assistant  for  Graduate  Admissions. 

6.  Cora  Ingrum,  Director,  SEAS  Minorities  Engineering  Program. 

7.  Insup  Lee,  Associate  Professor,  CIS. 

8.  Elizabeth  Levison,  lab  instructor,  CIS  graduate  student. 

9.  Robert  Mandelbaum,  Mathematica  lab  instructor,  CIS  graduate  student. 

10.  Mitch  Marcus,  Professor,  CIS. 

11.  Max  Mintz,  Associate  Professor,  CIS. 

12.  Amarnath  Mukherjee,  Assistant  Professor,  CIS. 

13.  Jeffrey  Nimeroff,  lab  instructor,  CIS  graduate  student. 

14.  Gregory  Provan,  Institute  Director,  Assistant  Professor,  CIS. 

15.  Sanguthevar  Rajasekaran,  Assistant  Professor,  CIS. 

16.  Philip  Resnik,  lab  instructor,  CIS  graduate  student. 

17.  Officer  Riley,  LIniversity  of  Pennsylvania,  Public  Safety  Officer. 

18.  Mark  Steedman,  Associate  Professor,  CIS,  Chair  of  Graduate  Admissions. 

19.  Many  other  CIS  graduate  students  participated  in  the  informal  group  session  entitled,  “What  is  Life 
as  a  Graduate  Student  Really  Like?” 
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Posters  and  applications  were  distributed  to  the  following  schools: 

1.  University  of  Maryland,  Baltimore  County 

2.  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 

3.  Morgan  State  University,  Baltimore  MD 

4.  Prairie  View  A  k  M  University,  Texas 

5.  University  of  Puerto  Rico  -  Mayaguez 

6.  Howard  University,  Washington,  DC 

7.  Lincoln  University,  PA 

8.  South  Carolina  University,  Orangeburg,  SC 

9.  North  Carolina  Agricultural  &;  Technical  State  University,  Greensboro,  NC 

10.  Tennessee  State  University,  Nashville,  TN 

11.  Clark  Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  GA 

12.  Morehouse  College,  Atlanta,  GA 

13.  Florida  A.  &  M.  University,  Tallahassee,  FL 

14.  Cheyney  University,  Phila. 

15.  St.  Joseph’s  University,  Phila. 

16.  Hampton  University,  VA 

17.  Temple  University,  Phila. 

18.  LaSalle  University,  Phila. 

19.  Bryn  Mawr  University,  PA 

20.  Drexel  University,  Phila. 
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Schedule  of  Activities 


Tuesday,  May  19: 

7:00  p.m. 

Wednesday,  May  20: 

8:30  -  9:00 

9:00  -  9:30 
9:30  -  10:00 

10:00  -  12:00 


12:00  -  1:15 
1:30  -  2:30 

3:00  -  5:00 

5:00  -  6:30 


Calendar  of  Activities 
ARO  Scholars  Program 

20  May  1992  -  12  June  1992 


Students  arrive,  Harrison  House 
3820  Locust  Walk 

Dinner  at  Boccie’s,  4040  Locust  Street 
(meet  in  Harrison  House  lobby,  6:45  p.m.) 
(Tables  reserved  in  Dr.  Provan’s  name). 


Breakfast  in  Raisler  lounge 
Towne  Building 

Dr.  Farrington  (SEAS  Dean):  welcome  speech 
PENN  ID  Center,  Room  323A,  3401 

Nimeroff/Resnik/Levison 
System  Introduction: 

Review  of  Unix  commands  and  tools 
(554  Moore) 

LUNCH 

Officer  Riley,  Public  Safety  —  Welcome  to 
Penn/Security  Guidelines 
(554  Moore) 

Nimeroff/Levison 
C  Programming  Basics 
(MAC  Lab) 

Dinner  at  1920  Commons. 
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Thursday,  May  21: 


10:00  -  12:00 

Badler:  Computer  graphics  and  animation 
(Room  107  Moore) 

12:00-  1:15 

LUNCH 

1:30-  3:30 

Nimeroff/Levison:  C  Programming  Lab 
(MAC  Lab) 

3:30  -  5:00 

Lab  work  in  the  Graphics  Lab 
(Room  107  Moore) 

5:00  -  6:30 

Dinner,  1920  Commons. 

7:00  -  9:00 

Dessert  with  Michel  deGraff, 

UPenn  graduate  student 

Friday,  May  22: 

10:00  -  12:00 

Badler:  Computer  graphics  and  animation 
(Room  107  Moore) 

12:00-  1:15 

LUNCH 

1:30-  3:30 

Nimeroff/Levison:  C  Programming  Lab 
(MAC  Lab) 

3:30  -  5:00 

Lab  work  in  the  Graphics  Lab 
(Room  107  Moore) 

5:00  -  6:30 

Dinner,  1920  Commons. 

Saturday,  May  23 

10:00 

Trip  to  African-American  Museum 
(meet  in  Harrison  House  lobby,  9:45) 
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Week  2  (May  25  -  May  29) 

MINI-COURSE  ON  PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS  IN  COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

AND  ENGINEERING 


Monday,  May  25:  HOLIDAY:  MEMORIAL  DAY 


Trip  to  NJ  shore  or  Great  Adventure  Amusement  Park  (TBA) 

Tuesday,  May  26: 


9:30  -  10:30 

Mintz:  Probability  and  Statistics  for  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Engineering 
(Alumni  Hall,  Towne  Building) 

10:30  -  12:00 

Mintz:  Probability  and  Statistics 
(Alumni  Hall,  Towne  Building) 

12:00-  1:15 

LUNCH 

1:30-  3:30 

MATHEMATIC  A  LAB  (Lab  work  on  Probability  and 
Statistics) 

Mandelbaum  (MAC  Lab) 

3:30  -  5:00 

Nimeroff/Resnik:  C  Programming  Lab 

7:30  - 

Mixer  with  Engineering  Graduate  Students 
(Rooftop  Lounge,  Harrison  House). 

Wednesday,  May  27: 

9:30  -  10:30 

Mintz:  Probability  and  Statistics  for  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Engineering 
(Alumni  Hall,  Towne  Building) 

10:30  -  12:00 

Mintz:  Probability  and  Statistics 
(Alumni  Hall,  Towne  Building) 

12:00  -  1:15 

LUNCH 

1:30-  3:30 

MATHEMATIC  A  LAB  (Lab  work  on  Probability  and 
Statistics) 

Mandelbaum  (MAC  Lab) 

3:30  -  5:30 

Resnik:  C  Programming  Lab 
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Thursday,  May  28: 

9:30  -  10:30 

10:30  -  12:00 
12:00-  1:15 

1:30  -  3:30 

3:30  -  5:00 
Friday,  May  29: 

9:30  -  10:30 

10:30  -  12:00 


Mintz:  Probability  and  Statistics  for  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Engineering 
(Alumni  Hall,  Towne  Building) 

Mintz:  Probability  and  Statistics 
(Alumni  Hall,  Towne  Building) 

LUNCH  with  Cora  Ingrum 
Director,  Minorities  Programs  -  SEAS 

MATHEMATICA  LAB  (Lab  work  on  Probability  and 
Statistics) 

Mandelbaum  (MAC  Lab) 

Nimeroflf/Levison:  C  Programming  Lab 


Mintz:  Probability  and  Statistics  for  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Engineering 
(Alumni  Hall,  Towne  Building) 

Mintz:  Probability  and  Statistics 
(Alumni  Hall,  Towne  Building) 


12:00  -  1:15 
1:30  -  3:30 


3:30  -  5:00 

Saturday,  May  30: 


LUNCH 

MATHEMATICA  LAB  (Lab  work  on  Probability  and 
Statistics) 

Mandelbaum  (MAC  Lab) 

NimerofF/Levison:  C  Programming  Lab 


Self-guided  tour  of  Center  City  Philadelphia. 


Sunday,  May  31: 

6:00  a.m.  -  10:00  p.m.  Trip  to  Wildwood  and  Cape  May 

Meet  in  Harrison  House  lobby  at  6:00  a.m. 
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Week  3  (June  1  -  June  5) 

APPLICATIONS  OF  PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS  IN  COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

AND  ENGINEERING 


Monday,  June  1  (Natural  Language  Processing): 


9:30  -  10:30 

Marcus:  Statistics  and  Natural  Language  Processing 
(554  Moore) 

10:45  -  12:00 

Resnik:  Introduction  to  Programming  project 
(Room  302C,  3401  Walnut  St.) 

12:00  -  1:15 

LUNCH 

1:30-  2:45 

Nimeroff:  Parallel  processing  and  introduction  to  the 
Connection  Machine  (CM2) 

(Suite  3C,  3401  Walnut  St.) 

3:00  -  5:00 

Nimeroff/Resnik:  Project  Lab 
(MAC  Lab) 

5:30  -  6:30 

Dinner  in  1920  Commons 

Tuesday,  June  2  (Natural  Language  Processing): 

9:30  -  10:30 

Marcus:  Statistics  and  Natural  Language  Processing 
(554  Moore) 

10:45  -  12:00 

Mark  Steedman:  Natural  Language  Understanding 
(554  Moore) 

12:00-  1:15 

LUNCH 

1:30  -  2:45 

Nimeroff/Levison:  C  Programming  Techniques: 

Makefiles 

(MAC  Lab) 

3:00  -  5:00 

Nimeroff/Levison:  Project  Lab 
(MAC  Lab) 

5:30  -  6:30 

Dinner  in  1920  Commons 
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Wednesday,  June  3: 


9:30  -  10:30 

Etienne-Cummings:  Computer  hardware  lor  neural 

computing 

(Room  554  Moore) 

10:45  -  12:00 

Demonstrations:  EE  Lab,  GRASP  Lab 

12:00-  1:15 

LUNCH 

1:30-  2:45 

Resnik:  Project  Lab 
(MAC  Lab) 

3:00-  5:00 

Resnik:  Project  Lab 
(MAC  Lab) 

5:30  -  6:30 

Dinner  in  1920  Commons 

Thursday,  June  4  (Medical  Decision  Making): 

9:30  -  10:30 

Provan:  Medical  Decision  Making 
(Room  318C,  3401  Walnut  St.) 

10:45  -  12:00 

Nimeroff:  Programming  tools  for  medical  decision 
making 

(Room  318C,  3401  Walnut  St.) 

12:00  -  1:15 

LUNCH 

1:00-  1:15 

Meet  at  Moore  School  Parking  Lot 

1:30-  5:00 

Visit  to  the  Franklin  Institute 

5:30  -  6:30 

Dinner  in  1920  Commons 

Friday,  June  5: 

9:00  -  11:00 

Nimeroff/ Resnik:  C  Programming  Lab 
(MAC  Lab) 

11:00  -  12:00 

Mukherjee:  Probability  and  networking 
(Room  318C,  3401  Walnut  St.) 

12:00-  1:00 

LUNCH 

1:30  -  2:45 

NimerofF/Resnik:  Project  Lab 
(Suite  3C,  3401  Walnut  St.) 

3:00  -  5:00 

Nimeroff/Resnik:  Project  Lab 
(MAC  Lab) 

5:30  -  6:30 

Dinner  in  1920  Commons 
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Week  4  (June  8  -  June  12) 

PROJECT  PROGRAMMING  AND  DATABASES/ ALGORITHMS 


Monday,  June  8: 

Ms.  Veniece  Keene,  CRCM  Program  Officer  is  visiting  today. 


9:30  -  10:00 


10:00  -  12:00 

12:00  -  1:00 
1:00  -  3:00 

3:00  -  5:00 

5:30  -  6:30 

Tuesday,  June  9: 

10:00  -  11:30 

11:30  -  1:00 
1:15-  2:45 

3:00  -  5:00 

5:00  -  6:30 


Mark  Steedman,  Professor 
Chair  of  Graduate  Admissions 
Mike  Felker,  Asst,  for  Graduate  Admissions 
(554  Moore) 

Davidson:  Databases 
(554  Moore) 

LUNCH 

Lab  work  on  Databases 
(MAC  Lab) 

Nimeroff/Resnik:  Project 
(MAC  Lab) 

Dinner  at  1920  Commons 


Lee:  Introduction  to  concurrency  and  process  algebra 
(554  Moore) 

LUNCH 

Nimeroff/Resnik:  Project 
(MAC  Lab) 

Resnik:  Programming  Project 
(Room  302C,  3401  Walnut  St.) 

Dinner  at  1920  Commons 
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Wednesday,  June  10: 
10:00  -  11:30 

11:30-  1:15 
1:30-  3:00 

3:30-  5:00 

5:30  -  6:30 
Thursday,  June  11: 

9:30  -  10:30 

10:30  -  12:00 

12:00-  1:15 
1:30  -  3:00 

3:00  -  4:30 

5:00  -  6:30 

Friday,  June  12: 

10:00  -  12:00 

12:00  -  2:00 
2:00  -  5:00 
Saturday,  June  13: 

9:00  -  11:00 


Lee:  Introduction  to  concurrency  and  process  algebra 
(554  Moore) 

LUNCH 

Tour  of  University  Museum 

(Meet  in  Education  Office  near  Kress  Entrance  of  the 
Museum). 

Project  Wrap-up 

(3401  Walnut,  Room  318C) 

Dinner  at  1920  Commons 


Rajasekaran:  Algorithms 
(3401  Walnut,  Room  318C) 

Visit  to  Graphics  Lab 
(Room  106  Moore) 

LUNCH 

Rajasekaran:  Algorithms 
(3401  Walnut,  Room  318C) 

Q/A  Session  with  CIS  Grad.  Students 
What  is  life  as  a  graduate  student  really  like? 
(Room  554  Moore) 

Dinner  at  1920  Commons 


Summer  Institute  Wrap-up 
(3401  Walnut,  Room  318C) 

Lunch  and  Presentation  of  Certificates 

FREE 


Check  out  of  Harrison  House 
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A  Newspaper  Articles 
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The  Daily  Pennsylvanian, 
University  of  Pennsylvania, 
6/14/92 
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BlRckmualo 
celebration 
ASALA,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  th*  Black  Ad¬ 
ministrators,  faculty 
and  ataff  of  Dr***l  Uni- 
vanity  praaant!  “A  Cal¬ 
ibration  of  Black 
Music"  featuring;  Over- 
brook  High  School  Ja*c 
Band  W.C,  Bryant 
School  Choir  and  apo¬ 
dal  guest  performers, 
June  7,  9:30-5:30  P.M., 
Bread  Univeraity, 
Main  Auditorium,  32nd 
and  Chestnut  streets. 


instance,  Norman  Ba-  $25  per  night, 
dler,  who  tesche*  com-  In  addition  to  the  ape-  « 
outer  graphics,  is  one  of  oitl  rates,  the  spirit  of 
the  top  people  in  the  •  the  master  ear  be  felt 
world  in  hia  field).  throughout  the  hotel. 

In  addition,  two  cur-  Picaeao’s  beloved  Medi- 

rent  Penn  etudents,  a  terranaan  is  the  lnipi- 

senior  end  a  grod  etu-  ration  for  a  Provencal 

dent,  will  set  as  men-  Sunday  Brunch  in  the 

tors,  helping  teach  and  acclaimad  Fountain  , , 

guide  the  visiting  stu-  BesUurant  and  dishes 

dents,  There  will  aleo  with  a  8paniah  taste 

be  recreational  aotivi-  wi»  aleo  be  among  the 

ties,  such  as  sn  outing  summer'*  tore.  At  the 

to  a  Phillias  game  and  entrance  to  the  rest*.u- 

a  trip  to  the  Jersey  rant,  a  changing  dis- 

ehore,_ . .  •  play  of  real  fruit.,  vegs- 

tables  and  object*  will 

_ re-create  thf  images 

’  “  ’  Hat  Picasso  may  have 

v^served  aa  he  worked, 
Picaaao  summers  The  exhibition  catalog 
"Picasso  and  Thing*:  will  be  open  to  the  pho* 

The  Still  Life  of  tograph  of  the  corre- 

picatao”  open*  Sunday*  eponding  painting. 

June  7,  at  the  Fhiladel-  The  Pour  Season*  Ho- 
phia  Museum  of  Art  for  tela  la  a  neighbor  of  th* 
an  exclusive  East  Coast  Museum  of  Art  on  Ben* 
showing  before  heading  Jamin  Franklin  Park- 
on  to  Paris,  and  the  way.  The  brief,  pictur- 
Four  Seasons  Hotel  has  eeque  stroll  to  the  mu- 
a  epecUl  offer  that  in-  seum  paaaes  many  of 
dudes  VIP  passes  to  the  city’s  other  major  , 
this  landmark  exhibi-  cultural  attraction#, 
tion,  For  reservations  or 

For  the  duration  of  information,  call,  215- 
the  exhibition  (June  7-  983-1500,  or  800-332- 

Aug.  23),  the  hotel  will  3342,  or  your  travel 
offer  “Picasso  *92  "  The  agent, 
paekage  includes  a 

Four  Seasons  guest  Flower  arranging 
room  and  two  Tho  Wynnofield 
"Anytime”  passes  to  Branch  Library,  &4th 
“Picuao  and  Things,"  and  Overbrook  Avenue, 
These  tickets  allow  the  will  present  a  two-part 
holders  to  enter  the  ex-  series  on  flowers  and 
hibition  whenever  they  herbs  On  Wednesday ♦ 
wish  during  museum  June  10,  Elaine  Tho- 
hours  rather  than  be  mas,  Floral  Designer  at 

subject  to  the  time  is-  the  Flower  Gallery  will 

atriotiona  of  regular  ad*  conduct  a  “Silk  Flower 

mieeion.  Th#  room  Arrangement  Demon* 

prioes  are  a  substantial  stration  ”  She  will  *how 

discount  from  regular  how  you  oan  stilly  and 

rates!  1175  per  night  economically  create 

Friday,  Saturday,  or  ambiance  both  indoors 

Sunday  and  1210  per  and  out  with  two  ar- 

night  for  Monday  rangeraents  —  one  suit- 

through  Thursday.  able  for  e  patriotic  holt- 

Four  Seasons  Executive  day  picnic  and  the 

Suites  are  also  avail-  other  for  an  elegant 

able  for  an  additional  aummer  dinner. 


Proceeds  benefit  Over¬ 
brook  High  School  Mu¬ 
sic  Department,  Wil¬ 
liam  Hoes  Scholarship 
Fund,  end  the  choirs 
participating. 


Theaooop  on 
summer  sd 
Twelve  atudents, 
mostly  Junior*  from  his¬ 
torically  Black  colleges 
majoring  in  science  and 
technology,  are  going  to 
spend  five  week*  living 
and  learning  at  Penn* 
They1!!  be  getting  a 


vasts  oi  graaueve  ecsow 
studies  and  research. 
Ths  program  begins 
May  22  and  runs  to 
June  12.  Its  goal  is  to 

encourage  non-whites 
to  pursue  graduate 
school  and  possible  ca¬ 
reers  in  academia. 

There  will  be  courses 
in  computer  science 
featuring  graphics  and 
language,  and  mechan¬ 
ical  and  eleotrieal  engi¬ 
neering.  One  key  it 
that  they'll  be  studying 
with  senior  faculty  (for 


B  Written  Comments  from  the  Scholars 
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Summer  Minority  Institute 
May  20  -  June  12,  1992 
Final  Evaluation 


Please  answer  the  following  questions  as  fully  as  you  can  on  an  additional  sheet  of  paper. 

We  value  your  comments  and  ideas. 

1.  Which  seminar  or  module  did  you  find  the  most  informative?  Which  related  closest  to  your 
interests?  Which  talks  would  you  prefer  to  have  longer/shorter? 

2.  On  what  topics  would  you  like  have  a  mini-course,  like  the  probability  and  statistics  mini- 
course? 

3.  How  did  you  find  the  C  labs?  How  can  these  be  improved? 

4.  Would  you  want  more/less  Mathematica  labs? 

5.  Is  the  lab  work  exciting?  What  other  topics  might  you  have  chosen  for  your  programming 
projects?  How  could  the  projects  be  improved? 

6.  Can  you  provide  some  feedback  about  the  lab  instructors:  Jeff,  Libby,  Phil,  Robbie,  and 
Anthony? 

7.  Events:  Which  weekend  event  did  you  like  the  most? 

8.  Which  did  you  like  the  least? 

9.  Mentors:  How  did  you  find  the  mentors’  help?  Where  they  there  when  you  needed  them?  Is 
there  something  in  addition  that  they  should  have  done? 

10.  Course  director:  Was  your  interaction  with  the  course  director  worthwhile?  Would  you  prefer 
more/less  interaction?  Was  it  helpful  to  eat  several  meals  with  the  director. 

11.  Administrative  matters:  What  can  we  do  better  next  year  to  improve  the  institute? 

12.  Scheduling  of  courses:  Did  the  sequence  of  courses  make  sense?  How  do  you  think  it  could 
be  improved? 

13.  What  was  the  difference  between  the  interaction  with  the  graduate  students  and  the  interac¬ 
tion  with  the  faculty? 

14.  Have  you  learned  something  about  how  research  is  done? 

15.  Were  the  stipends  satisfactory? 

16.  Overall,  was  the  experience  stressful  or  enjoyable?  Please  elaborate. 

17.  Has  this  experience  changed  how  you  think  about  graduate  studies? 

18.  Additional  comments:  Please  let  us  know  what  you  think  can  be  done  to  improve  this  insti¬ 
tute. 
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